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FOREWORD 


This is the last volume of the Old Testament sermons of my 
late husband, Dr. Frederick Neumann. They span a period of over 
twenty years, starting in enemy-threatened Haifa and ending in 
Bushwick Avenue Congregational Church in a decaying, crime- 
ridden section of Brooklyn, New York. 

During that time not only the translations of the texts changed 
from the King James Version to the Revised Standard Version and 
sometimes to others, occasionally his own, but also the style 
and spelling evolved accordingly. As he always had his actual 
hearers and their problems in mind some themes received a dif- 
ferent treatment as the years went by. 

Frederick Neumann had planned to publish his copious manu- 
scripts after retirement and he would certainly have edited them 
carefully. The time was not given to him. I had them printed as 
I found them with only a minimum of corrections. 

There remains to thank again the many friends who stood by me 
in this difficult work; those who wrote the introductions to the 
different parts: Dr. Ford Lewis Battles, Dr. Daniel Day Williams, 
Mr. Denis Baly, M.A., Dr. James Muilenburg and Dr. Donald E. 
Gowan; also our friends of many years: Dr. Leo Kohorn, Dr. Ernst 
Schwarz and Dr. Peter L. Berger, who urged me to undertake the 
publishing. Though I can not name them all I have not forgotten 
the many friends who helped me in retyping the difficult manu- 
scripts and in reading the proofs. I also want to thank Mr. Gerald 
J. Rickard and Mr. Desmond Reid of Theo Gaus Ltd., for the 
careful production of the three volumes. 


Epita NEUMANN 
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A Selective Homiletical Commentary 
on the Old Testament 





Part I 
SERMONS ON THE PSALMS 
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INTRODUCTION 
by James Muilenburg 


The anthology of lyrics which have been incorporated into the 
Book of Psalms occupies a unique place not only within the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, but also in world lit- 
erature. Poems of the same literary genres we indeed possess from 
the other peoples of the ancient Near East and in substantial quan- 
tities, but no collection of poems of any time or from any other 
culture address the hidden recesses of the human heart at their 
deepest depths so much as do these. They belong to a particular 
people, but they have become the possession of all peoples. They 
were once recited and chanted and celebrated in ancient times, yet 
from the time that they were first sounded within the precincts of 
the Temple until the present they have been re-lived and re-sung 
in synagogue and church and in the solitude of the individual. 
They have become the primary source for hymnology and sacred 
recital, the cup of solace in hours of grief and darkness, the pro- 
foundest expression of human piety. All the moods of the human 
spirit are voiced here. Countless is the host of those who can 
witness with Samuel Taylor Coleridge, “I have found words for 
my inmost thoughts, songs for my joy, utterances for my hidden 
griefs, and pleadings for my shame and feebleness.” 

This collection of sermons by Frederick Neumann is a contri- 
bution to contemporary preaching. I know of no work of similar 
character. They are all of them devoted to the Psalter. It is not 
with the isolated verse or text that the author is concerned, but 
rather with the psalm in its entirety. He is aware that every verse 
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must be understood in the context of the whole. He wastes no 
time with an extended introduction, but like the psalmists, he 
begins in medias res. The words are permitted to have their own 
say and their own way. We follow the course that they take from 
beginning to end. The sermons are a superb exemplar of homileti- 
cal art. They are face-to-face address, spoken directly and personlly 
and intimately, interpreted and contemporanized into the im- 
mediacy of the present hour. There is learning here, but it is never 
obtruded. Frederick Neumann speaks in a language that the lay- 
man can understand. He catches and appropriates the spirit and 
the varying moods of Israel’s poets, identifies himself with them, 
and brings his congregation into intimate participation. Ever and 
ever again the voice of praise is raised, the laments intoned, the 
confessions recited, and the liturgies celebrated. The sermons teem 
with fresh and original and penetrating insights. Since he has made 
the words his own and has taken them into his own being, he is 
able in a remarkable fashion to bring his hearers to the place 
where the words become alive, and they come to realize that 
their own spiritual autobiographies are being recounted. 

The sermons, like the psalms themselves, move on to their des- 
tination. But they are read in the wider context of the whole Old 
Testament. Neumann brings the psalms into relation with Israel’s 
covenantal life and history, and shows how they illuminate that 
history. But he advances beyond the literary confines of the Old 
Covenant into the New. The transitions are never contrived or 
forced; on the contrary they lead naturally—one might say inevi- 
tably—into the New Covenant. He does not read a New Testa- 
ment understanding into the Old, nor does he derive his clue for 
his interpretation of a psalm from the New, but he reveals how the 
ancient words are transformed and re-interpreted in the light of the 
Christian revelation, His exegesis here is profoundly moving, and 
is followed appropriately with a short prayer related to the whole 
psalm. Neumann belongs to no school of theology; he is an inde- 
pendent thinker, although he has been well-schooled in the his- 
tory of Christian thought. His own thinking has been influenced 
by Kierkegaard, and his own spirit is kin to that of the great Dan- 
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ish philosopher. But there is nowhere any direct borrowing. The 
holy lyricism of the original psalms enters into the sanctuary. 
But, above all, the sermons are a profound reflection of the man, 
Frederick Neumann. He was a rarely gifted person, endowed with 
a many-faceted mind. But what is more, he was a living human 
being, compassionate, kindly, outgoing, and sensitive to human 
need, a man of profound faith and personal commitment. His own 
spirit moves through his sermons; he woos his hearers to atten- 
tion and openness. He has tapped the well-springs of joy, and the 
sound of his own gladness is heard throughout his preaching. 


JAMEs MUILENBURG 





Ps. 1 December 29, 1957 
Mt. 7:13-27 


WHERE DO WE STAND? 


New Year’s Eve Sermon on Ps. 1:6: “For the Lord 
knows the way of the righteous, but the way of the 
wicked will perish.” 


The book of Psalms consists of prayers composed by many 
authors at different times. Owing to their unexcelled devotional 
power, they were gradually incorporated in several collections to be 
used at public worship like our hymn-books. When those collec- 
tions were finally united to form the present Psalter the editor 
added the first Psalm as an introduction or prologue. Each one of 
the following 149 Psalms should be studied, prayed, sung with the 
teaching of the first Psalm in view. For this Psalm is not a prayer 
but rather an instruction in godly wisdom. 

It is closely related to a number of books in the Bible that teach 
godly wisdom like Proverbs in the Old Testament or the epistle of 
James in the New. And I believe that the moral earnestness of the 
Psalm makes it particularly fit for being chosen as the subject of a 
New Year’s Eve sermon. The call to decision in the Psalm is in 
the manner of the Hebrew wisdom teachers. Take f.i. Proverbs with 
its repeated challenges to a clear-cut choice between the saving 
call of wisdom and the deceitful whisperings of folly. 

Wisdom and folly are the irreconcilable opposites between 
which every man must choose as a matter of life and death. What 
is wisdom and what is folly? We are told very early in the book: 
“The fear of the Lord is the beginning of kowledge; fools despise 
wisdom and instruction.” (Prov. 1:7) A wise man, humbly and 
reverently, listens to all instruction that takes its origin with the 
Lord. The fools think they do not need instruction, therefore are 
left to their ignorance and qualify as arrogant scorners. 
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Now the first Psalm presents us with the same alternative. It is 
imbued with the spirit of godly wisdom teaching. The Psalm starts 
with a strong appeal for personal decision: “Blessed is the man 
who walks not in the counsel of the wicked, nor stands in the 
way of sinners, nor sits in the seat of scoffers.” 

There are two ways of life between which you must choose. The 
one has the promise of great happiness; the other is under con- 
demnation. There is no third term given, no allowance made for 
moral compromise. Now a man may listen to this message, be im- 
pressed by it and resolve, officially, at least, to heed it yet without 
being aware of the cheat in his own breast and his clever arguing. 

That cheat would say f.i.: “Yes, there is a point in this exhorta- 
tion, and it can be only to my advantage to follow it, that is, within 
the limits of prudence. Let me therefore keep in line with the more 
religious people yet without rejecting the various benefits that can 
be drawn from consorting with the ungodly as well. To take coun- 
sel with confirmed, habitual rogues should never be the rule though 
in some special cases may turn out profitable. Of course, I shall not 
endanger my reputation by closely associating with those char- 
acters, yet, if all is said and done, it cannot hurt one to be on 
tolerable terms with them. 

What would the Psalmist have said to those sly reservations? I 
am sure, he would have added nothing to what he already said. If 
you seek the blessing of God you must not “Walk in the counsel of 
the wicked, nor stand in the way of sinners, nor sit in the seat of 
scoffers.” If you do you are one of them. 

But wouldn’t that carry matters too far? If a business man is too 
choosey in his business relations he will be soon out of business. 
Or if the boss in the office where you work happens not to be a 
scrupulous man you cannot jeopardize your livelihood by just run- 
ning away. Nor can you snub the nasty neighbor on whom you in 
various respects depend. A certain measure of compromise seems to 
be demanded by the structure of the society in which we live and 
that should not make it impossible for anyone to be a good 
Christian. 

Now this line of argument has its place. It is entirely out of 
place in relation to this Psalm. There are reasonable, honorable and 
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necessary compromises. Yet in order to make an honest compro- 
mise a man must have character. Those who lack character are 
never in a position either to make or to refuse making concessions. 

For the seriousness of moral choice is hidden from their eyes. 
And it is the fateful significance of the moral choice which this 
Psalm sets off with great force and lucidity. 

Let us consider the nature of the decision demanded: “Blessed 
is the man...” What man? Any man who makes the right choice. 
Would that every man did! Yet if it be millions and millions of 
people who came under this blessing each of them is taken apart 
by the Psalm to be addressed in the singular. We do not read: 
Blessed are many. We rather read: “Blessed is the man... ,” each 
time one only, alone with God and his conscience, taking up the 
responsibility that is now being laid upon himself and nobody else. 

This individual man does not leer at the left or right. He will 
not make his decision depend on the approval or disapproval of 
other people. He acts as he must, constrained by inner, moral 
necessity. 

Opposite the responsible individual are the wicked, the sinners, 
the scoffers, all in the plural. For they are by nature many. Now 
don’t misunderstand me. This Psalm does not teach that the ma- 
jority of people are wicked. Snobbish individualism is quite alien 
to the Bible. The use of the singular and plural respectively is to in- 
culcate responsible, personal decision as over against drifting along 
with others. 

We all are constantly influenced by other people, a fact we can- 
not help and should not at all regret. 

For God our Maker wills all men to be united by the blessed ties 
of give and take, not only materially but also spiritually, ethically, 
intellectually. 

Yet whether the influences you receive from others or exercise on 
others, will be for good or evil that depends on the basic choice 
which you can only make as a responsible individual. Dependent 
on your free personal decision you will stand either “in the congre- 
gation of the righteous” or “in the way of sinners.” What kind of 
influence makes you and issues from you is consequent to where 
you stand. 
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The nature and destiny of those whom the Psalm calls “the 
wicked”, “the sinners”, “the scoffers’’, is described in terse visual 
terms: They “are like chaff which the wind drives away.” They have 
no weight, no center of gravity, no substance. There is nothing in 
them to motivate and spur action. Their spinelessness makes them 
fall prey to both, unchecked desires within and the power of evil 
without. 

Wickedness is never a determined, purposeful attitude of the 
human mind. A mind that is relentlessly bent on evil sails no longer 
under its own steam. It is possessed with the power of hell, bound 
by Satan, used as a helpless tool. 

This state of complete slavery represents the final stage of sin, 
therefore drastically reveals what every sin is. Sin is not determin- 
ation but quite to the contrary, lack of determination, moral neu- 
tralism, shirking of individual responsibility. Therefore the sinners 
are “like chaff which the wind drives away.” 

Radically speaking, the way of the wicked is no way at all. Their 
walking, standing and sitting mean no more than spectral, grue- 
some appearances. They have never taken a stand—where should 
they stand? In the end, they will be found nowhere: “Therefore the 
wicked will not stand in the judgment, nor sinners in the congre- 
gation of the righteous.” 

They will fade out of the picture, lost and forgotten: “The way 
of the wicked will perish.” 

Where does the righteous stand? What is the content of the 
decision on which he stands? This Psalm describes it precisely: “His 
delight is in the law of the Lord, and on his law he meditates day 
and night.” ‘The moral decision that moulds and marks the life of 
the righteous is one for being taught. 

He wants to be God’s pupil and nothing else. “His delights is in 
the law of the Lord.” Submitting his desires, thoughts, plans, 
habits and actions to Divine instruction has become a passion with 
him. He has joyfully made up his mind to go to school and learn 
every day what the Divine teacher will show him anew. He is per- 
suaded that he must thoroughly digest the Divine instruction till it 
fills his heart, will and understanding and puts its indelible seal on 
the shape of his life: ““And on his law he meditates day and night.” 
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And that is all. We do not read about magnificent exploits, 
startling adventures. We do not hear big slogans of revolutioniz- 
ing the community, the nation, the world, the galaxy and what is 
beyond. 

Nowhere in this Psalm or else in Scripture can I find one of 
the frivolously light-minded boasts in which a fickle, shallow Chris- 
tianity so freely indulges today. To learn one’s daily lesson from 
the Great Teacher and to learn it with the sole purpose of prac- 
ticing it—that is the basic decision that makes the righteous. 

And there is no farther-reaching decision. For he who has taken 
it and abides by it “is like a tree planted by streams of water that 
yields its fruit in its season, and its leat does not wither. In all he 
does he prospers.” 

The whole figure is of great significance today. For it forms 
again a forceful reminder to modesty in a time of noisy, empty 
boastfulness. No conspicuous accomplishments of the righteous are 
mentioned. The whole emphasis is on what God does with and 
for, the man who persistently seeks his instruction. He is likened 
to a tree which God plants by streams of water. Again, that means 
enough and to spare. 

The Hebrew word used here for to plant denotes transplanta- 
tion rather than original planting. As the Lord took Adam after he 
had created him and brought him into the garden of Eden, so he 
takes this tiny seedling of a righteous from the dry ground of the 
world to plant him again by streams of fresh water. There he 
can take firm roots to develop and grow into a strong tree—for 
what purpose? That it may enjoy its own reflection in the mirror 
of the water? Or that the whole world may gather to admire it? 
No. 

The whole purpose of the tree is “to yield fruit in its season.” 

You were taken out of an arid world and planted into the well 
of an obedient life. He who does what the word of God teaches 
him to do will “not wither.” He “will prosper in all that he does.” 
For in doing the will of God is true and lasting happiness, while 
the prosperity of the wicked means no more than an ephemeral 
delusion. 
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“For the Lord knows the way of the righteous.” The Lord’s 
knowing in the Bible does not denote a mere mental perception. 
His knowledge is knowledge in action. When God knows he cares. 
A man who has made up his mind to enter the Divine school is 
at once admitted as a boarder. 

The Lord will protect and feed him daily, he will teach and 
train him according as the pupil needs it. His present spiritual 
and physical conditions are being taken into wise and loving con- 
sideration. Whatever happens to him, delightful or trying, mani- 
fests a personal Divine concern. Everything is precisely calculated 
to meet the present needs of God’s well-cared-for boarder. 

“The Lord knows the way of the righteous.” 

To be known by God is not only the opposite of the loneliness 
which we twentieth century people dread so intensely. It is far 
more than no longer to be alone. It means to be helped and guided, 
righted and perfected. It means therefore to be placed “in the 
congregation of the righteous,” the family of the Church where 
God meets you in the person of your brother or sister. The con- 
gregation of the righteous consists of those who have decided for 
God. In it our sore spots, weaknesses and failures are gradually 
uncovered till they will be replaced with real strength and true 
moral success. In the Church humble mutual service responds to 
the incomprehensibly humble service God renders us all. And this 
responsive service and testimony and the joy of it will indeed 
teach out into the community, the nation, the world at large. 

Where do you and I stand at the close of the old year? Every 
one of us has very many things to be grateful for, yet the greatest 
of all is least conspicuous. Our Lord and Savior who gave his life 
for the forgiveness of our sins has taken us out of this bleak, 
dreary world to implant us in the fertile soil of the Church. Here, 
the fresh breeze of his Spirit and the nourishing river of his word 
help us to grow and yield fruit in due season. May we all in con- 
fessing our sin of ingratitude, enter the New Year as re-dedicated 
disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ, praying him for grace to listen 
to his daily instruction and carry it out in the power of his grace 
during this coming year of grace, 1958. 
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LET US PRAY: 


Our Lord and Savior, who hast not forgotten us who are so 
forgetful of thee, forgive us our dullness to the teaching of the 
word and the stirring of the Spirit. And grant us, we beseech thee, 
to forget what lies behind and strain forward to what lies ahead. 
Sustain and quicken us that we may press toward the goal for the 
prize of the Father’s upward call in thee. Grant us as a Church 
to learn from thee and grow in thee. Grant us as individuals, fam- 
ilies, city, nation and world of nations a good, peaceful and pros- 
perous New Year. 

And let thy harvest ripen everywhere toward the day of har- 
vest. Amen. 
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Psae2 May 4 ,1958 
John 18: 33-38 


THE SECOND PSALM AND THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


The 2nd Psalm and John’s record of our Lord’s trial before 
Pilate, bear one common feature. They both incorporate utter- 
ances of a king. 

Yet what a difference in spirit! In the second Psalm terrific 
words of defiance are hurled against rebels by a warrior king whom 
the Lord has chosen to break the nations with a sword of iron and 
dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel. In John’s Gospel the 
King of truth declares that none of his servants will take up arms 
for him; for his kingdom is not of this world. 

Yet to the primitive Church the second Psalm was a very popu- 
lar piece of prophecy fulfilled in Christ. The New Testament 
quotes from this Psalm no less than ten times, and the closely re- 
lated 110th Psalm whose warlike language is still fiercer it quotes 
more than twice as often, indeed oftener than any other place in 
the Old Testament. 

How marvelous and how mysterious! What could have led a 
number of New Testament writers to identify the dread monarch 
whom those Psalms depict with the good shepherd who lays down 
his life for the sheep? Let us study the Psalm, then find the New 
Testament places where it is quoted. I believe a study of this ques- 
tion can help us to a closer understanding of our Lord as the 
primitive Church saw him. With this purpose in view let me first 
present an interpretation of the 2nd Psalm as a merely historical 
document, drawing on the results of contemporary scholarly in- 
vestigation. Following that, we shall appraise the Psalm’s message 
in the light the New Testament sheds on it. 

The Psalm bears no inscription as to author or date. It must 
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have been written some time during the period of the Hebrew 
monarchy. The scene is laid at the royal palace in Jerusalem, on the 
occasion of a king’s accession to the throne. The newly crowned 
king delivers his inaugural address. He starts with what we would 
call in our terms a state of the union message. How did the king- 
dom fare at the juncture when the new king ascended to the 
throne? 

Very badly indeed. 

Pretenders to the crown who own the allegiance of formerly 
conquered peoples are intriguing and plotting. Their aim is the 
disruption of the state by splitting it up into a number of separate 
kingdoms. 

The first thing the newly anointed king declares is that their 
schemes are doomed to complete failure. For he is the Lord’s 
anointed, and to rise against the Lord’s anointed is to rebel against 
God himself: “Why do the nations conspire, and the peoples 
plot in vain? The kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers 
take counsel together, against the Lord and his anointed, saying, 
Let us burst their bonds asunder, and cast their cords from us!” 

“Why do the nations conspire?” No answer is expected. The 
question cannot be answered for there is no reason for the conspi- 
ration. The use of the interrogatory pronoun indicates the suicidal 
foolishness of a conspiracy that is ultimately directed against God. 

There is no doubt as to the Divine reaction to the plotting: 
“He who sits in the heavens laughs; the Lord has them in deri- 
sion.” We laugh in different ways and for diffent reasons. The 
Divine laughter at his enemies bears out the sarcastic irony of the 
initial question; “Why do the nations conspire and the people 
plot in vain?” Their efforts are absurd, doomed to complete fail- 
ure and yet in an impertinent sense real. Do they think they can 
prevail against God? 

“The Lord has them in derision.” 

The Divine derision is quite different from ours. When we 
laugh contemptuously we can do no more than release some pent- 
up emotions. The Lord, however, is always active, also when he 
laughs. His laughing at the fools who dare to resist him is em- 
bodied in stern disciplinary measures he is going to take against 
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them. He will laugh at them to scorn by punishing them severely: 

“Then he will speak to them in his wrath and terrify them in 
his fury.” 

He will teach them forcibly that the king against whom they 
are rising is his king, installed by himself: 

“I have set my king on Zion, my holy hill.” 

The newly crowned monarch continues with his speech from 
the throne in defining the royal dignity conferred upon him not 
by men but by Divine oracle. 

“T will tell of the decree of the Lord: He said to me, ‘You are 
my son, today I have begotten you.’” 

This is very widely attested Oriental court language. The title 
Son of God expressed in the ancient Orient the unique status and 
office of the king. The king’s generation by the deity was taken 
quite literally in a physical sense in Egypt and in some measure 
also in Babylonia and Assyria but never in Israel. Here, the phrase 
“Today I have begotten you”, means a forceful statement of the 
theocratic idea. The king is God’s vice-gerent on earth. The Lord 
will from today on rule this nation through the monarch whom 
he has chosen and anointed. The king must be obeyed for God’s 
sake. 

Then follows in the royal speech a declaration of policy. Trust- 
ing on God’s promise to answer his petitions, the king will 
quell the present revolt and extend his reign over the whole 
earth: 

“Ask of me, and I will make the nations your heritage, and the 
ends of the earth your possession. You shall break them with a 
rod_of iron and dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.” A last 
warning is given to the rebellious vassals: 

“Now therefore, O kings, be wise; be warned, O rulers of the 
earth. Serve the Lord with fear, with trembling kiss his feet.” 
Kissing the king’s feet was an act of obeisance and submission. 
Unless they humble themselves speedily before their Divinely 
installed overlord their fate is sealed: “Lest he be angry, and you 
perish in the way; for his wrath is quickly kindled.” 

Yet the royal address does not close with this harsh, severe note. 
The true king has far more to do than punishing traitors. He is re- 
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sponsible for the welfare of his people. With those who submit to 
him he will deal kindly and beneficially. He promises his mighty 
royal protection to all who will claim it: “Blessed are all who take 
refuge in him.” 

With this promise the Pati closes. As its precise historical 
background is unknown no attempts are made to identify the 
king to whom the Psalm refers. It may have been more than 
one. The author of the Psalm employed the Oriental court lan- 
guage of the royal installation ceremony with all its traditional 
extravagance. 

Even if due allowance is made for poetical and rhetorical exag- 
gerations that go with every court style—the claim to possession 
of the whole earth goes far beyond that. In fact it was never 
made by a Hebrew king. At no time in his history did Israel have 
the strength for aspiring to world dominion. Nor would this as- 
piration accord with God’s promises to the fathers, Abraham, 
Moses, Joshua. It seems phantastic. 

Now where does that leave us? 

I believe the king in whose mouth the Psalm is put was not 
a historical person. And the prophet who wrote the Psalm was not 
a new king’s ghost writer. He was a visionary. 

In his visionary poem he employed the language of the royal 
installation ceremony for expressing his own glowing expectation 
of an ideal king of the future. His expectation was not realized 
on the level of secular human history nor will it ever be. 

It is precisely the poetic, unearthly, transcendant, status ascribed 
to the king that made this Psalm fit for the Messianic interpre- 
tation it received, at least once already in Jewish circles before 
Christ, and not long afterwards in the New Testament. 

The New Testament use of this Psalm presents us with a most 
blessed paradox of inexhaustible profundity. The ancient dream 
of a invincible world ruler whose shattering power makes any re- 
sistance against him utterly foolish and utterly derisive has come 
true in the person of One who testified that his kingdom was not 
of this world. 

For who is the king whom the Lord has anointed to make the 
nations his heritage and the ends of the earth his possession? The 
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humble man of sorrows who let himself be treated like a sinner 
already when he embarked on his public ministry. For the be- 
ginning of his public ministry is his vicarious acceptance of John’s 
baptism of repentance and forgiveness of sins. 

In undergoing baptism Jesus identified himself with those whom 
he had come to save. Then a voice from heaven bore witness to 
his kingship and the fullness of the Holy Spirit descended upon 
him to strengthen him for his royal office. Let me read to you the 
record in Matthew’s Gospel: 

“Then Jesus came from Galilee to the Jordan to John, to be 
baptized by him. John would have prevented him, saying, I need 
to be baptized by you, and do you come to me?” 

“But Jesus answered him, ‘Let it be so now; for thus it is fitting 
for us to fulfill all righteousness.’ Then he consented. And when 
Jesus was baptized, he went up immediately from the water, and 
behold, the heavens were opened and he saw the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove, and alighting on him; and lo, a voice from 
heaven saying, ‘This is my beloved Son, with whom I am well 
pleased.” (Mt. 3:13-17) 

“This is my beloved Son, with whom I am well pleased.” The 
first clause in the sentence quotes the first clause of the Divine 
coronation decree from the second Psalm. Then follows a quota- 
tion from the book of Isaiah. Jesus is the Christ, the Lord’s 
anointed King. 

In the letter to the Hebrews the whole sentence from the 2nd 
Psalm is quoted: “You are my Son, today I have begotten you.” 
(1:5) The reference is either to the resurrection or more probably 
to the eternal sonship of Christ. 

In Acts 13:33 the whole verse is again quoted and applied to the 
resurrection. Here, the begetting of the Son is used as a figure for 
the eternal vindication of Christ’s kingship through his resurrec- 
tion from death. Again in Heb. 5:5 the same quotation appears 
in reference to Christ’s self-sacrifice as our High Priest. He fulfills 
his sonship in offering his life for us. 

And now let us return to the place in John’s Gospel where the 
character of Christ’s kingship is described. “My kingdom is not of 
this world,” he said to the Roman governor. 
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Pilate then asked him rather viciously, attempting to lay him 
a trap: “So you are a king?” Jesus answered: “You say that I am 
a king, For this I was born, and for this I have come into the 
world, to bear witness to the truth. Every one who is of the truth 
hears my voice.” 

To hear his voice is in Biblical parlance to obey him. Every one 
who is true to God obeys Jesus. Where is then this king’s domin- 
ion and in what does his royal power consist? His dominion ex- 
tends over the consciences of men and women who obey his word. 

And his power is the force of truth as it hits and convicts the 
conscience. The obedience he claims is endorsed by his servants’ 
conscience. In obeying him they obey their own conscience. This 
king rules over the free, more precisely, those whom he has made 
free. For he frees the conscience from the excuses and subterfuges 
that stifled its testimony. When the light of his word and Spirit 
shines on us our conscience comes into his own, persuaded by the 
truth that is incarnate in Jesus. Therefore, he calls those who 
serve him his friends. They serve him not from coercion like slaves 
but willingly from the heart illumined and strengthened by the 
truth. 

That seems a far cry from the militant atmosphere, the fierce 
threats to enemies in the second Psalm. Yet let us not be de- 
ceived by the unbiblical softness to which many in this generation 
have yielded. The very harsh language of the 2nd Psalm has found 
entrance into the New Testament and cannot be eliminated from 
it. In Rey. 12:5 appears the vision of “one who is to tule all the 
nations with a rod of iron.” 

In the 19th chapter of the same book Christ’s return in glory 
is again pictured with words from our Psalm: “From his mouth 
issues a sharp sword with which to smite the nations, and he will 
rule them with a rod of iron.” (19:15) 

Previously, in the second chapter, Christ himself promises his 
faithful martyrs a share in his iron rule, again employing the 
imagery of the 2nd Psalm: “He who conquers and who keeps my 
works until the end, I will give him power over the nations, and 
he shall rule them with a rod of iron as when earthen pots are 
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broken in pieces, even as I myself have received power from my 
Father.’ (Rev. 2:26ff) 

The Book of Revelation has often been designated as sub-chris- 
tian. But that’s nonsense. There is no contradiction between 
Christ’s iron rule and the moral character of his kingdom. Let me 
again remind you of the blessed paradox of his reign. Just because 
his kingdom is not of this world it is most definitely in this world 
and over this world. He rules us people either from within or from 
without. Those who obey his voice sing with joyous gratitude and 
jubilance: “The king of love my shepherd is; his goodness faileth 
never.” Those who resist his rule resist the truth that will forever 
prove to be irresistible. Christ is the Lord of the conscience. No 
language is too strong for describing the catastrophic ruin of the 
conscience’s betrayers. The frightful sarcasm of the defiant “why?” 
with which the 2nd Psalm starts is quite aptly employed as a warn- 
ing for everybody. 

And that leads me to my last of New Testament quotations from 
the 2nd Psalm which brings out the truth of its first verse in the 
most beautiful and inspirational manner; (Acts 4:25-31) 

When Peter, filled with the Holy Spirit, had confounded the 
tulers, elders and scribes of the people with the mere force of his 
words of courageous testimony, the gathered Church “lifted their 
voices together to God and said, ‘Sovereign Lord, who didst make 
the heaven and the earth and the sea and everything in them, who 
... didst say by the Holy Spirit; ‘Why did the Gentiles rage, and 
the peoples imagine vain things? The kings of the earth set them- 
selves in array, and the rulers were gathered together, against the 
Lord and against his Christ’, for truly in this city there were 
gathered together against thy holy servant Jesus, whom thou didst 
anoint, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and 
the peoples of Israel, to do whatever thy hand and thy plan had 
predestined to take place. 

And now, Lord, look upon their threats, and grant to thy serv- 
ants to speak thy word with all boldness, while thou stretchest out 
thy hand to heal, and signs and wonders are performed through 
the name of thy holy servant Jesus.” 

We read further: “And when they had prayed, the place in 
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whicn they were gathered together was shaken; and they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit and spoke the word of God with 
boldness.” 

The touching simplicity and powerful single-heartedness docu- 
mented in this account speak for themselves. Instead of adding 
any further comment let me close with the closing words of the 
2nd Psalm which by now should be filled in our apprehension 
with the whole warmth that emanates from the great passage in 
Acts quoted: “Blessed are all who take refuge in him.” 


LET US PRAY: 


Our only and eternal King, irresistible in thy power of truth 
and for ever victorious in thy power of love, grant today to thy 
messengers who will go out to proclaim thy royal invitation that 
they may speak thy word with boldness, while thou stretchest 
out thy hand to answer their prayers. Touch the consciences of 
those whom they visit and make us all to be of one heart and soul 
as becomes thy blessed subjects who thank and praise and laud 
thee now and for evermore. Amen. 
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Ps. 4 September 20, 1959 
John 20: 19-22 


COMFORT IN DISTRESS 


Ps. 4:7: “Thou hast put more joy in my heart than 
they have when their grain and wine abound.” 


The fourth Psalm is a very beautiful composition. Its middle 
part consists of serious thoughts which the Psalmist revolved in his 
mind in a night when it took him a long time before he could 
go to sleep. This picture is surrounded with a golden frame of 
prayer. The first verse of the Psalm is a petition for deliverance 
from distress, the last two verses are a prayer of thanksgiving, 
confidence and firm assurance. 

Let us now go through the Psalm verse by verse. 

“Answer me when I call, O God of my right.” The God of his 
right is the One who he trusts will vindicate his cause that seems 
lost. He gathers his confidence from the remembered fact that 
God had in the past come to his aid when all went wrong: “Thou 
hast given me room when I was in distress.”” Or in Moffat’s trans- 
lation of this verse that keeps closer to the original: “When I was 
hemmed in, thou hast freed me often; be gracious to me now and 
hear my prayer.” 

What was the distress from which he sought deliverance in his 
prayer? For the very little we can say about it we entirely depend 
on the now following middle part of the Psalm. But that we know 
so little about it is helpful. For it makes the message of the Psalm 
a consolation in any distress relevant to the blow this church has 
recently received. 

The Psalmist’s distress was twofold. We must distinguish be- 
tween his personal grief and the affliction that had visited the 
people of God, the worshipping community, the church. What it 
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was that befell them we do not know. The Psalmist, while shar- 
ing in the general suffering, suffered beyond it from the fact that 
his personal reaction to it differed considerably from that of many 
others. Thus his sense of isolation added to his pain: 

“O men, how long shall my honor suffer shame? How long will 
you love vain words (or, futility) and seek after lies?” 

Quite obviously these words are no longer addressed to God. 
They represent an invective hurled against people with whom 
the Psalmist sharply disagreed. 

Of course, he did not really talk to them. While he was lying in 
bed, turning from one side to the other, he addressed those peo- 
ple in his mind as we all sometimes do. He says that they dis- 
grace what he calls his honor. In the preceding third Psalm God is 
called the Psalmist’s honor or glory which is the same in Hebrew. 
God’s glorious name was being disgraced. Why? Because—as the 
connection seems to demand—many of the leaders (“O men’, vid, 
“O gentlemen”) had lost heart. The present affliction threatened 
to be too much for them. They gave themselves to despair. 

What they said in their despair is quoted soon afterwards: 

“There are many who say, “Who will show us any good?’” That 
means: Nothing can be done. All is lost. And that is what aggra- 
vated the Psalmist. For to him their self-pitying lament was a defi- 
ance of God the Savior. It was profoundly untrue. Not to trust 
in God at a time when his presence seems hidden behind a 
cloud of suffering is to represent him as a liar. Has not God pledged 
himself to be his people’s refuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble? “How long will you love futility and seek after lies?” 
- Continuing his arguments with his defeatist friends (for the 
Psalmist did not talk in his mind with enemies but rather with 
close associates) he now offers his own interpretation of the pres- 
ent affliction. “Why did that have to happen to us?” they cried, 
“Because,” replies the Psalmist, “it is consistent with the marvel- 
ous way the Lord leads his people.” Here are his very words: “But 
know that the Lord has set apart the godly for himself; the Lord 
hears when I call to him.” 

The Lord deals with the godly in an astonishing manner. He 
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does not at all pamper them. On the contrary, he often lets them 
suffer hard, laying heavy burdens upon them. 

God singles out his people by forcing them into a position where 
they must come to realize their utter helplessness, their entire 
dependency on the Divine deliverance and succor. Thus he induces 
us to seek his deliverance in our prayers. When we pray to him 
out of our needs we have the right attitude to him. Our fellow- 
ship with God is strengthened, we now know far better than be- 
fore who he is, what we are and what a marvelous concern he has 
for us. And then, in answer to our prayer things happen within 
and without: “The Lord hears me when I call to him.” 

From this insight the Psalmist draws the consequence by ex- 
horting his friends in his thoughts to get over their ungodly agi- 
tation: “Be angry, but sin not.” If you sometime cannot help 
getting mad your folly must never reach the point where you lose 
sight of God your Savior and Judge. Another possible translation 
is: “Tremble, and sin not.” Let a sense of holy awe keep you 
from getting out of bounds. These are evening thoughts. As the 
Psalmist is lying in bed he addresses in his mind his friends of 
whom he knows that it will be as hard for them to go to sleep to- 
night as it is for him: “Commune with your own hearts on your 
beds, and be silent,” says he. 

_ At a number of places in the Old Testament as in Egyptian 
literature the heart means the conscience. Let your conscience illu- 
mined by the word of God call you to order. Put your faith in 
God against the demon in your soul that incites you to rebellious 
despair. Still the noise in your soul: “Be silent.” Mind you, this 
is not a dead silence. It is the tranquility and serenity of faith: 
“Be still and know that I am God.” Let the Lord Jesus say to 
the storm that rages in your soul what he once said to the furious 
waves on the sea of Galilee: “Peace, be still,” and you will again 
experience the saving power of his blessed word: “And there was 
a great calm.” 

_ Despair makes us slacken in our efforts. The Psalmist goes on 
warning his friends against relaxing in the fulfillment of their 
duties to God and his church: “Offer right sacrifices” he says, “and 
put your trust in the Lord.” 
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‘Come what may, go on unafraid offering your prayers to God, 
studying his word, worshipping him at Church! And this never as 
a mere habit. “Put your trust in the Lord.” Trust in the Lord 
is the nerve in all you have got to do. 

It will give you strength for doing it and it will give meaning to 
what you are doing. And it will provide you with the weapon of 
prayer to encounter your weakness and the temptation to give 
up: “There are many who say, ‘O that we might see some good!’ 
—Lift up the light of thy countenance upon us, O Lord.” 

After having cleared his mind in tacit conversation with his 
friends the Psalmist turns again to God with one of the strong- 
est and most beautiful asseverations of faith found in the Bible: 
“Thou hast put more joy in my heart than they have when their 
grain and wine abound.” 

Harvest and vintage festivals were occasions of jubilant popular 
rejoicing in ancient Israel. In the present verse the gladness exhi- 
bited at those festivals stands for all the gratification, cheer and 
elation which life at its best can afford. The Psalmist claims that 
the joy God has put in his sorely distressed heart is still greater. 
How does he know? He knows it as he is now in a position that 
qualifies him to draw a comparison between the kinds of joy. 

So long as all goes well with you, you cannot draw a fair com- 
parison between natural joy and the joy God puts in your heart. 
But if you are painfully tested, feeling poor and miserable, hit by 
severe unexpected blows, threatened and cast down, then you can 
state with authority what weighs more, the welcome satisfaction 
of your desires or the personal assurance of being known and loved 
by your God. 

The Psalmist does not refer to a mythical experience of ecstatic 
rapture. The joy God has put in his heart is one every child of 
God can experience at any time. Its attainment does not depend 
on what happens to us (our plight), or the mood of mind in which 
we find ourselves. It is a matter of conscience. 

For the only condition for rejoicing in God is moral: I must 
make myself responsible for appreciating what it means that he is 
mine and I am his. I must decide for trusting his promises. Is his 
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word not true? Entrust yourself to him anew, and you will be lifted 
above all fear and resentment, self-pity, gloom and despondency. 
You will envy no one, for you will know for certain that God’s 
loving presence with you is worth more than all the world can 
give or refuse to give. 

“My flesh and my heart may fail, but God is the strength of my 
heart and my portion forever.” (Ps. 73:26) 

“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.” (Ps. 23:1) 

“The lines have fallen for me in pleasant places; yea, I have a 
goodly heritage.” (16:6) 

If almighty God knows and loves me he will for ever take care 
of me. I can therefore be unconcerned about my future and like- 
wise about the future of all his people. I can trust, gladly and so- 
berly, that the welfare of the church means far more to him than 
it does to me. The church is safer in God’s hands than in mine 
and so is the whole world. Why should I then fret any longer? All 
is in God’s good keeping. 

And so the dear man can go to sleep: “In peace I will both 
lie down and sleep; for thou alone, O Lord, makest me dwell in 
safety.” 

Like a little child he can fold his hands and sleep. For he 
knows that his heavenly Father is keeping watch over him. And 
he is likewise keeping watch over his fellows, the cause of God’s 
people, the true cause of humanity. Thus the Psalm closes with 
gratitude for God’s wonderful gift of peace. 

The Lord Jesus when he came to his disciples on the evening 
of the day of resurrection said to them: “Peace be with you.” 

May his gift of peace which is guaranteed by the almighty power 
that raised him from death prove the most potent reality in your 
and my personal lives and in the life of this Church. May we all 
despite the affliction that has visited us be carried and inspired 
by the peace of God and the unexcelled joy that comes to us with 
his peace. 


LET US PRAY: 


O comforter of those who mourn, strength of the weak, glory 
of all who trust thee, we thank thee for the reality of thy consol- 
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ing and envigorating presence. May thy presence go with us and 
sustain us so that we may do with gladness and competence what- 
ever we have got to do. Bless us as a Church and make us a praise 
to thy merciful love, through Jesus Christ our Lord and Savior. 
Amen. 
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Ps. 8 March 25, 1962 
Mt. 21:14-17 
Heb. 2:5-9 


THE MYSTERY OF MAN 


Ps. 8:2: “Out of the mouth of babes and infants thou 
hast founded a bulwark.” 


The first verse of the Psalm is repeated at the close: “O Lord, 
our Sovereign, how majestic is thy name in all the earth.” 

The use in this verse of the possessive pronoun in the first per- 
son plural (“our sovereign” shows that the Psalm was sung by 
the people in the temple. The Lord is addressed not by an indi- 
vidual only but by the worshipping congregation. 

Now we know from a few places in the Old Testament that 
there were not only day but also night services held in the temple. 
The 134th Psalm f.i. starts with this call to worship: “Come, bless 
the Lord, all you servants of the Lord, who stand by night in the 
house of the Lord.” (See 1 Chron. 9:33 and Is. 30:29) 

It can be easily proved that the present Psalm must have been 
chanted on the occasion of late evening or night services. For we 
read in verse 3: “When I look at thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, the moon and the stars which thou hast established... .” 
Moon and stars are mentioned while the sun remains unmentioned. 
The only reason to account for this omission is the liturgical use 
of the Psalm after sunset. 

Now the verse which I have just quoted and with which the 
main part of the hymn begins can teach us some more about it: 
“When I look at the heavens.” Here, the first person singular is 
used. An individual is praying. And also the contents of the Psalm 
make it probable that it was originally a private prayer composed 
by a man for his own personal use. (Some students assume that 
the man later brought his sacred poem as a votive gift to the tem- 
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ple, where it was adapted for congregational worship because of 
its worth.) ; 

Does the Psalm offer us an indication of the situation in which 
is was composed? We do not know who the author was, and he 
may have lived at any time during a period of 600-700 years. Yet 
I believe that some sober conclusions can be drawn as to its orig- 
inal occasion. 

A man stands at night in the unroofed inner court of his house. 
As he looks up to the sky his mind is captivated by all the splen- 
dor above him. 

The fascinating view exercises a strong pull upon him. The man 
feels constrained to surrender himself to the glory that claims his 
reverent praiseful acknowledgement. To whom is his praise due? 
He knows from the revelation handed down to him by Israel’s 
tradition that his worship is not due to the heavenly bodies. It 
must be rendered to him to whom they bear testimony. The man 
lifts up his heart in adoration for God who has made known his 
name (that is who revealed himself) to the people of Israel: “O 
Lord our Sovereign how majestic is thy name in all the earth, who 
hast set thy splendor upon the heaven.” 

And then suddenly occurs quite an ordinary event. A baby in 
the house starts crying and his voice is soon followed by a chorus 
of similar voices. 

What a shrill dissonance! Many a man might have reacted an- 
grily against the sudden interruption of his prayer and medita- 
tion. Not so the Psalmist. He does not let the children’s noise up- 
set his worship. On the contrary, he gathers it up to integrate it 
with his worship. He feels that the little ones with their cries are 
doing in their own way what he himself has been doing: They 
glorify God as best they can. His adoration of the Creator’s majesty 
is not disturbed by the mouth of babes and infants: It is rather 
deepened. 

For he knows from his fathers that all the works of his hand 
give glory to the Creator: “And God saw that it was good.” So 
an ancient hymn described it as having happened at the close of 
the first five creation days. 

On the sixth day, however, when God had created man he saw 
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“everything that he had made, and behold, it was very good.” 
(Gen. 1:31) The creation of man puts the stamp of perfection 
upon all God’s works. For while the lower creatures with their 
very being point to the goodness and might that made them, man 
alone is privileged to love and worship God with all his heart, 
with all his understanding and with all his strength. 

The crying of the babes is not like the call of the wild. It is a 
human cry, the inchoate form of a voice destined to sing the Cre- 
ator’s praise. 

Is that too much said? Can the inarticulate noise of the little 
ones mean anything to God who thrones high above? Does he pay 
attention to it? 

If he didn’t, might the Psalmist reply, he would not pay atten- 
tion to my own words of praise either. Or are we adults that 
great? 

In looking at the vast edifice of the spacious sky a man feels 
how small he is. And since even the grandeur of the starry sky re- 
flects only some of the grandeur of its Maker what are we people 
all and sundry before God? Then, however, is there really such 
a great difference between our most beautiful elaborate hymns and 
the babbling of a babe? Measured by the standards of the divine 
majesty the best we can bring is no more than stuttering and stam- 
meting. 

If the great world Ruler above the sky nevertheless takes notice 
of our weak testimony he will not ignore the helpless voices of 
infants and babes. Enough that they are human, not perverted 
but pure humanity. 

The children confirm in every generation the purpose for which 
man has been made. They vindicate God. They justify the Creator 
against his slanderers who doubt the wisdom of his world purpose. 
God hears the baby cry and knows that everything he has made 
is very good: “Out of the mouth of babes and infants thou hast 
founded a bulwark because of thy foes, to still the enemy and the 
avenger.” 

We are all in the same boat with the babes. The greatness of 
man consists not in what he is but in what God has conferred 
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upon him. For God in his marvelous condescension takes inter- 
est in what is weak and poor. 

If God’s majesty is proclaimed by the wonders of the sky it is 
in a deeper sense disclosed by his raising this funny little creature, 
man to high kingly status. The fact inspires the Psalmist’s con- 
fession of raptured astonishment: “When I look at thy heaven, 
the work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars which thou has 
established; what is man that thou art mindful of him, and the 
son of man that thou dost care for him?” The glory of the firma- 
ment that overwhelms us would make us shiver with cold but for 
the revealed knowledge that God in his inexpressible love bears 
us on his heart, taking personal care of us. Man’s nearness to God, 
not because of what we are but solely because of his marvelous 
astonishing grace finds expression in the elevated position which 
our lowly race has been given. 

The high dignity bestowed upon man by his Maker is illustrated 
in the closing part of the Psalm from his royal rule over the lower 
creatures. The preference God has shown us in making us kings 
over the animals is no more than a pointer to our rank as bearers 
of his image. The Psalmist is concentrating on this aspect only. 
He knows that much more could be said and ought to be said, but 
he also knows that it is the mark of a bungler to try doing all 
things at once. 

“Yet thou hast made man a little less than heavenly beings, and 
dost crown him with glory and honor.” 

The crown is the king’s emblem. God has made man king over 
the earth, subject only to his own supreme lordship. God is the 
world ruler. Man bearing his image is made his vice-gerent on 
earth. 

“Thou hast given him dominion over the works of thy hands; 
thou has put all things under his feet.” 

At the time of the Psalmist man’s technical mastery over the 
forces of nature was still small. The following asseverations are 
limited to dominion over the animals. Yet that is enough for 
bringing out the contrast between man’s insignificance as read 
from the sky above and the marvelous strength with which he 
has been endowed by his Creator: “All sheep and oxen, and also 
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the beasts of the field, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea, 
whatever passes along the paths of the sea.” 

Man is to himself a great mystery. This is the meaning of the 
verses read, and it leads the Psalmist to an act of adoration ex- 
pressed in the same words with which the hymn started: “O Lord, 
our Sovereign, how majestic is thy name in all the earth.” 

The Psalmist had indeed turned the babies’ crying to good 
account. Not only that he didn’t let it interfere with his worship 
—it strengthened his worship. For the repetition of the initial 
words at the close of the Psalm is not just a poetic device in the 
manner of a refrain. At the beginning of the Psalm the greatness 
of the Creator of heaven and earth is extolled as it manifests it- 
self in the starry sky. At the close, a full dimension is added to 
the theme of praise. For the mystery of man forms a still more 
intrinsical motive for wonder and adoration. 

The Psalmist does not attempt to supply an answer to his ques- 
tion: “What is man that thou art mindful?” Actually the ques- 
tion is not a real question but rather an expression of raptured 
astonishment leading up to praise. It becomes a real question in 
the New Testament, and one answer is provided with a simple 
statement of inexhaustible depth in the letter to the Hebrews: 
“We see Jesus.” 

For in Jesus childlike humanity as God has created it pure and 
undefiled is all gathered up to spread out from him to all those 
who by faith are renewed in God’s true image. They shall once 
rule with him, filling the beautiful poetic form of the Psalm with 
a real and most significant content. For their rule with and under 
Jesus will bring eternal peace to all the creatures which God has 
put under his feet. In the ultimate issue to rule means to serve. 
The great King’s co-regents in the new heaven and new earth for 
which we wait are his fellow servants for the good of all creatures. 


LET US PRAY: 

O Lord Jesus Christ who camest not to be served but to serve, 
help us to realize the mighty purpose for which we are made and 
to express the hope of our future glory with our present living. For 
thou art our peace and the peace of the whole world, Amen. 
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Ps. 16 September 29, 1957 
Mt. 7:24-27 


THE SUM OF CHRISTIAN 
EXPERIENCE 


Ps. 16:6: The lines have fallen for me in pleasant 
places; yea, I have a goodly heritage.” 


When ancient Semitic tribes took possession of new territory, 
either conquered or formerly unoccupied, the land was divided 
among the families in an orderly fashion. A measuring line was 
used for determining the size of each parcel, and lots were cast 
for the apportionment of the parcels. Of course, not all the plots 
of land distributed were of equal value. Some were stony, others 
hilly, still others marshy. So a number of farmers would grumble 
at the miserable shares they had received, while others who had 
been given fertile and well workable soil felt happy and grateful. 

The author of the 16th Psalm, in looking back over the whole 
of his life and drawing the sum of it, compares his lot to a delight- 
ful portion of land. The share he had received leaves nothing to 
be desired. To him life has proved worth living. His heart goes 
out in praise of God who has allotted him this beautiful destiny. 
“The lines have fallen for me in pleasant places; yea, I have a 
goodly heritage.” 

Can we make the same statement? Can we sum up our whole 
life experience in one act of gratitude? Or do we rather feel that 
though there are numerous things for which we can only be thank- 
ful to God there are others, quite a few of them, that would let 
an all-inclusive act of praise like the Psalmists, appear forced and 
artificial? 

Now this writer is far from suggesting that life has always been 
smooth and rosy for him. Listen to the verse that follows the text: 
“I bless the Lord who gives me counsel.” I dare say that every one 
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who at any time rejoiced in the Lord’s counseling and blessed him 
for it will admit that his counsel is not given with words of sweet 
blandishment. 

The Psalmist therefore continues: “in the night also my heart 
instructs me.” The King James translates literally: “my reins also 
instruct me in the night seasons.” Reins, kidneys is one of the 
Hebrew designations for the conscience. In the loneliness of his 
nights when a man cannot help thinking of what he did or left 
undone at day-time, his conscience administered him many a 
lesson. You may be sure it was not always a pleasant lesson to 
digest. 

Furthermore, the following praise of the Lord, “who dost not 
give me up to Sheol, or let thy godly one see the Pit,” must refer 
to a narow escape from either deadly illness or mortal danger. 
“My heart is glad, and my soul rejoices, my body also dwells 
secure,” this is the confession of one who has just been delivered 
from deep affliction and frightening peril. 

The Psalmist’s outlook is by no means unrealistic. He does not 
forget the hardships that befell him, the crises he had to go through 
like everybody else. “I keep the Lord always before me.” 

What a strong statement! It sounds almost presumptuous. 

Yet it isn’t. There is no boasting involved. A strong resolution 
is made, and the man who makes it knows that it is not left to his 
pleasure whether to make it or not. He knows for certain that he 
is bound to make it. 

He must always keep himself conscious of the Lord’s presence 
and that for the same reason that this presence is real. The pres- 
ence of God cannot be produced by pious imagination or exertion 
of will. Before I take notice of him he is already there. To own his 
presence in living up to it is no more than our dutiful acknowl- 
edgement of the most exciting of all truths: God is there, right 
with me. “Because he is at my right hand, I shall not be moved.” 

In Biblical imagery the right hand side is occupied by the ad- 
vocate, the helper and protector. 

The Psalmist declares that he will not be moved, that he is 
safe and secure for ever, not because of his strength or might but 
solely because the Lord’s continuous presence with him is a shel- 
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tering and saving presence. How does he know it? How did he 
gain the unshaken certitude of his confidence? He received it in 
answer to his prayer. 

For the Psalm starts with what is both, a petition to God and 
a confession of faith in God. The whole strength for making the 
jubilant affirmations of Divine grace that fills the Psalm its writer 
received when the Lord answered his initial prayer: 

“Preserve me, O God, for in thee I take refuge.” 

He does not claim Divine protection in acknowledgement of 
his good deeds and merits. He knows the Lord owes nothing to 
him. He surrenders to him unconditionally: “I say to the Lord, 
‘Thou art my Lord.’ ” 

On thee I entirely depend. I am nothing but thy servant. 

If God is in no way obliged to him how can he ask him for pro- 
tection and blessing? He knows what a good Lord he has. 

He does no reflect on his own worthiness or unworthiness. He 
does not need that. He throws himself entirely on his Lord’s good- 
ness: ““Thou art my Lord; I have no good apart from thee.” 

And that is what it means to trust on God and love him with all 
one’s heart. 

“I have no good apart from thee.” He does not belittle the 
countless good things God has provided for him. He understands 
that the value of God’s benefits is derived from the Benefactor 
and can never be truly enjoyed unless it is being traced back to the 
Benefactor. All the good things in life are tokens and expressions 
of the goodness of God. Apart from him everything is hollow and 
futile yet that is not what it is meant to be. The Lord has left 
his stamp, a Creator’s and Savior’s trademark, on every one of his 
gifts that we may “taste and see” how good it is. All he does for 
us, whether great or small, is intended to increase the warmth of 
our fellowship with him. 

Hearty fellowship with God does not make a hermit. From the 
cradle to the grave we are connected with other people, and our 
mutual relations leave their mark on every moment of our life. 
Our fellow man is never really absent from our mind. Now if one 
is bound to God by personal decision of faith his faith will domi- 
nate and shape his relations to others. He who loves God loves the 
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people of God. The Psalmist therefore continues: “As for the 
saints in the land, they are the noble in whom is all my delight.” 

He who clasps the Lord’s outstretched hand, immediately joins 
the company of all who have taken the same decision. He may 
not be conscious of it at the time his faith arises. 

He will learn it later that he actually joined the Church when 
he first gave his heart to the Lord of the Church. 

Isn’t it marvelous to see the great, mystery of the Church ris- 
ing out of the heart of the Old Testament? The testimony points 
to the mystical togetherness of God’s people, and it also points to 
the incessant struggle in which the Church is engaged. For the 
blessed tie that binds us to our Lord and through him to all who 
are his, also separates us from those who oppose him. And this 
separation must be courageously maintained in spite of all allur- 
ing temptations to compromise. 

This writer takes no censorious, self-righteous attitude toward 
those who are outside the fellowship of God’s servants. He rather 
states with sympathetic, mournful regret: 

“Those who choose another God multiply their sorrows.” He 
feels sorry for the lamentable consequences of betrayal yet con- 
fesses at the same time that with his decision of faith in God he has 
broken away from all those who refuse to make the same decision. 

Why is this break inevitable? Because in the rejection of the 
service of the true God the worship of false gods is necessarily 
implied. At the moment of critical decision the choice is not be- 
tween faith in God and neutrality in religion. Either you serve 
God or you will serve idols: And to serve an idol is to live one’s 
life under the dominion of a lie. Either faith or falsehood: there 
is no third term given. 

The best example for illustrating this inescapable alternative 
today is, of course, communism. 

The communists have entirely broken away from the Chris- 
tian faith. They claim that their doctrine is based not on faith of 
any kind but rather on the application of purely scientific methods. 
Now that is not true, for apart from the doubtfulness of their al- 
leged scientific method their doctrine is founded on certain leading 
beliefs that are quite remote from the field of scientific investi- 
gation. 
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They teach in effect that the economic law is the creator of 
human history and, at the same time, the redeemer and perfector 
of mankind. They ascribe to their economic law what we ascribe 
to the Triune God. Instead of the true God they worship an idol. 
And that makes communism the big lie it is. 

Today communism is no longer a temptation for a committed 
Christian, at least so far as the free world is concerned. 

There are, however, different and sometimes cleverly disguised 
temptations to idolatry that tend to corrupt the Church from 
within. He who believes in salvation. through perfect organization 
commits idolatry. He who propagates redemption by psychological 
analysis and treatment commits idolatry. He who plays off the 
social responsibility of the Church against personal conversion 
commits idolatry. He who submits the Biblical revelation or parts 
of it, f.i. the Virgin birth of our Savior, to testing by our high cul- 
tural standards commits adolatry. All the present fuss about cul- 
ture in certain Protestant circles, f.i. those who oppose Billy Gra- 
ham because of the simplicity and unambiguity of his message 
comes up to idolatry. And lastly, lest in referring to tendencies 
and trends, I leave the individual out of the picture, let me bluntly 
state that anybody who expects a change in his social position to 
make him a happy man or woman, is guilty of idolatry. 

This writer is no longer taken in by false spirits: 

“Their libations of blood I will not pour out or take their names 
upon my lips.” 

The Old Testament priestly legislation knows only of libations 
of wine that accompanied certain sacrifices. Blood libations are hor- 
tid to the Hebrew mind. The verse expresses the strong repulsion 
felt by the faithful at anything that resembles pagan ideas or prac- 
tices. If we refuse to compromise with falsification of the faith 
we shall have to swim against the current. That seems an ardu- 
ous and even perilous task. Never mind, says the Psalmist: “The 
Lord is my choice portion and my cup.” 

The wine he is given to drink from the overflowing cup of the 
love of God has a savor that makes life taste good. It more than 
compensates for the strain of faith, and its abundance will forever 
be enjoyed by those who cling to the giver of all joy. “Thou hold- 
est my lot,” the Psalmist adds, remembering the depth of protec- 
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tive grace in his life experience. Let me here confess that during 
periods of strong temptation it sometimes looked to me as if what 
held me over water was only a very thin thread from heaven. 
Marvelously, this very thin thread held fast, faster than steel. 
“Thou holdest my lot.” 

None of us holds it or can ever hold it himself. God holds it. 
And that makes the Psalmist look forward to the future with ex- 
alted. confidence: “Thou dost show me the path of life; in thy 
presence there is fulness of joy, in thy right hand are pleasures for 
evermore.” 

If we read into this triumphant shout of victory our own hope 
of eternal life we are not on sound exegetic ground. Most prob- 
ably, this hope was not yet revealed at the time the Psalm was 
written. This author is anticipating an undiminished continuance 
of Divine blessings for the rest of his life on earth. And this makes 
a‘great lesson for us. Whether we are young or old, we can safely 
expect that our God has many a mighty comfort, many a precious 
delight in store for us during the years ahead. 

Let us be thankful for all he has given us and is going to give 
us so long as we are here. 

Yet the Christian hope is far greater. In Jesus Christ unending 
felicity is granted to every lost sinner who comes to him. The 
greates and purest delights we now taste in fellowship with God 
and his saints are only a beginning or rather a prophecy of the 
eternal glory that is waiting for us. In the light of the Savior’s 
resurrection from death this whole Psalm reads like a poem, a 
genuine, strong, beautiful poem but only a poem that has been 
transformed into vigorous, full-blooded reality through the redemp- 
tion that is in Christ. Once it was a true, marvelous dream: now 
we can say with sober enthusiasm and abundant gratitude: 

_ “The lines have fallen for us in pleasant places; yea, we have a 
goodly heritage through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 


UT US PRAY: 


O Lord Jesus Christ, we confess that we are doomed, unhappy 
sinners, cast out from the Divine presence by the Divine judg- 
ments. And we thank thee that this our confession has been made 
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true in thee, when thou hangedst on the Cross, forsaken by: God 
and man. We praise thee with whom we are crucified, with whom 
we are also raised. We worship thee for the goodly heritage thou 
hast acquired and given to us already in the present life, and for 
the perfection of bliss in thy everlasting kingdom to come. And 
we adore thee for the gift of faith and our participation by faith 
in the mystery of our redemption. To thee we ascribe all power and 
glory as individuals and in the name of thy whole Church in heaven 
and on earth. We offer thee our hearts and our lives that thou 
mayest make them worthy of thee. Amen. 
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Ps. 17 May 20, 1962 
Mt. 5:38-48 


A NOT SO CRUEL PSALM 


Ps, 17:1: “Hear a just cause, O Lord!’ 


The 17th Psalm is one of the so-called imprecatory Psalms. An 
imprecation is worse than a curse. To utter a curse, giving vent to 
one’s uncontrolled animal reaction, seems bad enough. Yet what 
we have here presents a far greater offense. For an imprecation is 
a curse prayed. In the presence of God and the worshipping con- 
gregation in the temple the petitioner hurls his furious execra- 
tions against enemies. What shall we say to that? 

Calvin once remarked on a similarly offensive Psalm: “Here, the 
Lord Jesus Christ is revealed through his absence.” Mind you, this 
is not just a joke. 

It is a profound statement that bears on the relation between 
the Old and the New Testaments. The author of this Psalm was 
a godly man. His moral seriousness, his longing for God’s presence 
are documented by his prayer. Yet the fullness of God’s love for 
all, the renewal of man through the gift of his Son had not yet been 
revealed. 

As a member of God’s ancient covenant people, the Psalmist 
had a far closer knowledge of him than the Gentiles....And yet 
he comes short of recognizing God’s purpose with every man. 
Christ’s absence during the epoch before the Incarnation cried for 
his Advent. In this sense the Psalm really reveals him through 
his absence. Because the Son of God has not yet come to redeem 
us, even a righteous man like this Psalmist could do no better 
than imploring the divine wrath upon evildoers. 

If no more than this could be said about the 17th and a num- 
ber of other Psalms, this alone would account for the place they 
hold in our Bible. But more can and must be said. This Psalm has 
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a number of positive lessons to teach us. Let me show it in a 
brief analysis. 

At its beginning a petitioner asks the Lord to “hear a just 
cause.” Wherein the cause consists we learn from the second 
verse: “From thee let my vindication come! Let thy eyes see the 
tight!” Since the man is asking for the vindication of his inno- 
cence he must have been accused of a heinous crime. This con- 
clusion is strengthened by the following declaration of innocence 
that, being offered in the temple, has the force of an oath: 

“If thou triest my heart, if thou testeth me, thou wilt find no 
wickedness in me; my mouth does not transgress ... I have avoided 
the ways of the violent. My steps have held fast to thy oaths, my 
feet have not slipped.” 

It would be quite beside the point to find in these statements 
a hideous spirit of self-righteousness. The man does not pretend 
to be free from sin. He rather protests that he has been falsely ac- 
cused in this particular case. And in bringing his cause before God, 
he sets an example of strong confidence in his divine Protector 
and Savior from wicked accusers. 

“T call upon thee, for thou wilt answer me, O God; incline thy 
ear to me, hear my words. 

“Wondrously show thy steadfast love, O Savior of those who 
seek refuge from their adversaries at thy right hand.” 

The adversaries who have ruthlessly plotted against him are then 
described. Without pity they pursue him, seeking his complete 
ruin: “Keep me as the apple of the eye; hide me in the shadow 
of thy wings, from the wicked who despoil me, my deadly ene- 
mies who surround me. They close their hearts to pity; with their 
mouth they speak arrogantly. 

“They track me down; now they surround me; they set their eyes 
to cast me to the ground. They are like a lion eager to tear, as‘a 
young lion lurking in ambush.” . 

Then follows the imprecation proper. It is couched in the most 
violent terms. The curse prayed is extended to the enemies’ 
children. 

“Arise, O Lord! confront them! overthrow them! 

Deliver my life from the wicked by thy sword, 
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May thy hand slay them, may it dispatch them out of the world, 
from their portion among the living (Interpretet’s Bible) 

- May their belly be filled with what thou hast stored up for them; 
‘may their children have more than enough; may they leave some- 
thing over to their babes.” 

To this nightmare the following verse with which the Psalm 
-closes offers a startling contrast. It does not only strike a note of 
sincere confidence and hope; it also reveals the spiritual intent of 
the Psalmist’s prayer. What he desires from God is a deliverance 
that will restore him to the privilege of enjoying the divine pres- 
‘ence in worship. He beautifully compares the joy of worship to the 
delight felt by a man who in awakening from sleep sees the face 
of one whom he loves most dearly: 

“As for me, I shall behold thy face in righteousness; 

When I awake, I shall be satisfied with beholding thy form.” 

_Now only can we ask for the original setting of the Psalm, the 
circumstances in which it was first composed and later used again 
for similar purposes. 

Behind this and related Psalms lies a court procedure. The 
author had been tried by a court of justice. He swears his inno- 
cence either as one who had been unjustly sentenced or, which 
seems more probable, he had been acquitted only for lack of sufh- 
cient evidence. In contemporary terms we might speak of a hung 
jury that was unable to arrive at a verdict. So the defendant went 
‘unpunished, but his reputation, his honor, his standing as an Israel- 
ite were gravely impaired. 

And that meant far more than the jeopardizing of a man’s stand- 
ing as.a good citizen means today. An Israelite was in the first place 
a worshipper of God. The Psalmist’s title to worship God in his 
holy temple had become doubtful. Only those who kept God’s 
commandments were privileged to worship him. Liars, slanderers, 
false witnesses, perjurers, usurers, recipients of bribe were deprived 
of the right to join in the prayers of God’s people. Therefore, the 
Psalmist asked God to reveal his innocence through saving inter- 
vention and thus to reaffirm his membership in the worshipping 
congregation. Human justice has exhausted its resources. Only God 
could overrule. 
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According to the beliefs of the time the divine decision in ans- 
wering the prayer of the innocent would be given through severe, 
visible punishment of his false accusers and their false witnesses. 
The Psalmist’s concern is twofold. 

For himself he asks for re-admission into the worshipping congre- 
gation. At the same time, he most passionately implores his Lord 
to establish justice in redressing wrong, to conquer life in bring- 
ing the truth to light. This request apart from the imprecation in 
which it appears is certainly in firm accordance with the will of 
God. 

In Israel the administration of justice was not a mere secular 
affair. It was considered a sacred concern of the most serious con- 
sequence. It was the object not only of human interests but fore- 
most of God’s own holy zeal in upholding right against wrong, 
truth against falsehood. 

“Hear a just cause, O Lord!” the Psalmist prays. Does not his 
prayer offer a real challenge to a society that widely lacks the moral 
stamina for bowing before the eternal standards of justice which 
God himself proclaimed in his law? 

Many of the forms in which Israel expressed the divine Sdidatds 
are dated. Its recognition of God’s holy claims the cry to him to 
uphold his claims set an ever valid example. And this is not the 
only positive lesson of the Psalm. The underlying conviction that 
worship without righteous living is a contradiction in terms, an 
atrocious farce, must be ours too. 

Otherwise our worship services would qualify as nents 
desecrations of God’s holy name, dirty tricks of covering up 
iniquity. tS 

“I hate, I despise your feasts” says the Lord through the mouth 
of the prophet Amos, “and I take no delight in your solemn assem- 
blies. Even though you offer me your burnt offerings and cereal 
offerings, I will not accept them. ... Take away from me the noise 
of your songs; to the melody of your harps I will not listen. But 
let justice roll down like waters, and righeousness like an overflow- 
ing stream.” (Amos 5:21-24) 

The author of the 17th Psalm lived under theological and his- 
torical conditions different from ours. Taking this into consider- 
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ation, I believe it ought to be acknowledged that the imprecations 
in it and in other Psalms must have had a salutary effect. 

Let us suppose that in our own time it was generally known that 
people who ruined their fellow men’s honor by false witness or 
slanderous gossip would be periodically cursed at church in a re- 
sponsive liturgy offered by minister and people. Would not this 
knowledge make many a would-be slanderer shudder? Imprecations 
in Israel must have had a strong deterrent effect, if not on all yet 
on many people who would have otherwise carried out their evil 
intentions. 

According to the whole Bible every sin a man commits against 
his fellow man is, at the same time, a sin against God. Therefore, 
the deadly seriousness of the Old Testament imprecations. 

Our confrontation with this deadly seriousness should strengthen 
our faith in him who loved his fellow men up to the last, asking 
God to forgive his killers yet who did recognize the deadly seri- 
ousness of your and my sins. Therefore, he took the curse of our 
sin upon himself. “Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law,” 
that is, the curse upon all who disobey God’s law, writes Paul in 
Gal..3:13, 

Christ did not extenuate the curse but, as Paul again states, re- 
deemed us by “having become a curse for us” himself. 

In bearing our sins on the cross he was made, as the New Eng- 
lish Bible puts it, “an accursed thing for our salvation.” In this 
spiritual sense all Old Testament curses were fulfilled in Christ in 
order that, as the Apostle continues, “we might receive the prom- 
ised Spirit of freedom.” 


LET US PRAY: 


We praise thee, O Savior who has freed us from the deadly 
divine judgment upon the sinner that we might strive after the 
new righteousness and peace which thou has taught and lived 
and made accessible to all through thy death and resurrection. 
Amen. 


Ps, 17 Discussion Evening, Oct. 19th, 57 


HIDEOUS THINGS IN THE BIBLE 


The title of this lecture should not be misunderstood as a prom- 
ise to treat all the hideous things in the Bible. My purpose is 
rather to show from one drastic instance what I believe is the pro- 
per approach to the many places in the Bible, particularly the Old 
Testament, that seem repulsive. The example I have chosen are 
the curses hurled against enemies in the 17th Psalm. I called them 
curses. 


“Arise, O Lord! confront them 
overthrow them! 
Deliver my life from the wicked 
by thy sword, 
from men by thy hand, O Lord. 
May thy hand slay them, may it dispatch them 
out of the world, 
from their portion among the living. 
May their belly be filled with what 
thou hast stored up for them; 
May their children have more 
than enough; 
May they leave something over 
to their babes. 


In his imprecation the Psalmist is doing a rather thorough job. 
He does not content himself with invoking God’s relentless re- 
taliatory judgments on the adversaries only. The curse also covers 
their children and children’s children. It is couched in the most 
sardonic language: 

“May their belly be filled ... may their children have more than 
enough; may they leave something over to their babes.” A form- 
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ula of blessing is perverted into a curse. That makes this passage, 
one might almost say, uniquely offensive. How could such deter- 
mined, ruthless, furious hate find its way into the Bible? 

Now we may say, of course, that none of us is responsible for 
the inclusion of that and numerous other provocative cruelties 
into the canon of the Holy Scriptures. The Old Testament canon 
was established by the Old Synagogue and later endorsed by the 
Church. And that happened very long ago. Nevertheless, I for 
one, am prepared to take up my measure of responsibility for the 
retention of this and many no less shocking places in the canon 
of the Bible. For I do not want to see them removed. 

In order to explain my position I propose studying the Psalm. 

This Psalm is a prayer and certainly not one of a conventional 
type. There is nothing smooth, glib or sanctimonious in it. The 
man who said this prayer put his whole personality into it. Un- 
like many people who pray only on certain stated occasions, this 
man shows himself quite unable to divide his mind into neatly 
separated compartments. Usually there are at least two such 
compartments. The one would be filled with the most noble and 
generous sentiments that are reserved for liturgical use only. The 
other compartment would accommodate one’s ordinary every day 
desires and thoughts including the—as I am told—not quite ex- 
tinct thirst for revenge. 

This author’s mind was all stuck into one single compartment. 
And this compartment was opened godwards. This man did not 
hide his hate for his slanderers before God. He brought-it straight 
before him: He expressed it in ill wishes which he asked the Lord 
to endorse with his actions. He prayed for Divine retaliation. You 
see, when this man was praying to God he was just the same man 
as before and afterwards. He came to God not nicely dressed up. 
He wore his workday suit. He knew of no separation between 
the religious and the profane. It is characteristic of Biblical piety 
that it does not permit of this separation. 

God is taken seriously all day long. In spite of his repugnant 
vindictiveness the Psalmist bears strong testimony against any hyp- 
ocritical split-personality religion, fi. our Easter Sunday or 
Mother's Day Christianity that keeps the worship of God apart 
from real life. That the two cannot be kept apart but must always 
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be brought together is one of the permanent great lessons of ‘this 
Psalm. 

On the other hand, if this man approached God honestly and 
without sly reserve—shouldn’t then his mind have undergone the 
radical reform called for by the presence of God to the worshiper? 
Can we harbor evil thoughts and wishes in the presence of the 
Holy One? Can we pray God to do evil? Wouldn’t it seem much 
better not to pray at all? 

One may go further and say that the usual separation between 
the holy and the profane leaves, at least, a little room for the holy. 
If, however, a vindictive will is brought into the sanctuary the holy 
becomes profaned. 

The type of religion exhibited by the Psalmist permits of no sep- 
aration between holy and profane to the effect that everything is 
made profane. 

What would the Psalmist have answered to this formidable 
accusation? We need not ask what he would have said, for we have 
his very words. For the first five verses of the Psalm represent a pro- 
testation of innocence by a worshiper who considered his innocence 
inalienable part of his religion. Just as his very objectionable im- 
precations are part of his religious life so is his protested innocence: 


“Hear a just cause, O Lord; 
attend to my cry! 
Give ear to my prayer from lips 
free of deceit! 
From thee Iet my vindication come! 
Let thy eyes see the right! 
If thou triest my heart, if thou 
visitest me by night, 
If thou testest me, thou wilt find 
no wickedness in me; 
my mouth does not transgress. ... 
By the word of thy lips 
I have avoided the ways of the violent 
My steps have held fast to thy paths, 
my feet have not slipped.” 
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Wouldn’t you say with me that it is not a little thing if a man 
keeps his lips from deceit, if no wickedness is found in him, if 
his feet do not slip, if his steps hold fast to the paths of God? 

“By the word of thy lips I have avoided the ways of the 
violent.” 

If I understand it right this is a confession to the effect that the 
worshiper owes his moral integrity to his communion with God. 
Then, he must have drawn great moral strength from his wor- 
ship. He sanctified his actual life from one day to the next. It is 
therefore unfair to accuse him of profaning the holy presence of 
God. 

But what about a moral integrity that so keenly and obstrusively 
protests itself? Doesn’t this self-commendatory prayer smack of 
self-righteousness? To us such self-ascription of virtue seems rather 
Pharisaic, doesn’t it? 

It isn’t. For this protestation is strictly limited in its scope. The 
verses I read to you from the first part of the Psalm bear the char- 
acter of a solemn, formal oath of purification. There is no preten- 
sion of moral perfection and freedom from sin. What the Psalm- 
ist actually does is to make the claim that his conscience is not 
burdened by certain specific transgressions of which his callous 
adversaries accuse him: wickedness in the form of deceit and vio- 
lence, perhaps robbery. If you are wrongly accused of a crime 
and protest your innocence before a judge—that does not make 
you a self-righteous hypocrite. 

This man does not arrogantly assert his righteousness over 
against God and men. On the contrary, he humbly seeks refuge 
with God from those who are determined without pity to des- 
troy him. 


I call upon thee, for thou wilt 

answer me, O God; 
incline thy ear to me, hear my words. 
Wondrously show thy steadfast love, 

O Savior of those who seek refuge 

from their adversaries at thy right hand.” 
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Those are touching words of true heart prayer. And the close 
of the Psalm consists in a great and strong asseveration of personal 
fellowship with God: 


As for me, I shall behold thy face 
in righteousness; 
when I awake (i.e. from this night of ordeal and 
horror) 
I shall be satisfied with beholding thy form. 


We all want to get something out of life, don’t we? What does 
this man want to get out of life? Communion with God. Let him 
who seeks God as passionately as the Psalmist cast the first stone 
on him. 

Let me now tty to strike a fair balance. In the heart of this wor- 
shiper good and evil are mixed just as in your and my hearts. 
What makes the distinctively religious character of the Psalm is 
that both, good and evil are poured out before God in prayer. Well, 
one might say, let us then take what is good and discard what is 
evil. All right, but that does not settle the question with which I 
started: 

Why does this queer mixture of good and evil hold a place in 
Holy Scripture? And consequently in the life of the Church? For 
the book of Psalms is at the heart of the devotional life of the 
Church. 

So we cannot stop here but have to move on. In order to move 
further let me compare the Psalmist’s fierce attitude to his ene- 
mies with the attitude to their enemies taken by the Psalmist’s 
contemporary enemies, his modern critics. 

Those critics outright condemn the murderous vindictiveness 
documented here and elsewhere in the Old Testament. If you 
ask one of them what the Psalmist surrounded as he was, by 
resolute merciless slanderers, should have done instead of fling- 
ing his retaliatory prayers against them, the critic as I know him 
would answer after some hestitation: “Well...err...err...he 
should have tried somewhat to get over it.” And that is essentially 
his whole contribution to the grave problem posed by the presence 
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of imprecatory prayer in the Bible. I do not, of course, doubt that 
the critic’s answer may also be couched in more Christian terms: 
“The Psalmist should have forgiven his adversaries.” But if you 
insist and definitely ask your critical friend what forgiveness in this 
case means, it would most probably boil down to something that, 
for all practical purposes, is identical with “to get over it one way 
or the other.” 

What is the true Christian answer? Not a vague reference to an 
airy, disembodied forgiveness but rather a most passionate call to 
loving action: “You have heard that it was said. “You shall love 
your neighbor and hate your enemy.’ But I say to you: Love your 
enemies and pray for those who persecute you, so that you may 
be sons of your Father who is in heaven.” (Mt. 5:43ff) 

The Psalmist’s attitude to his enemies is one of hate, expressed 
in bitter imprecations. Christ’s teaching demands forgiveness, active 
in love, carried and enlivened by prayer for one’s enemies. The 
average contemporary attitude is that of a religiously nondescript 
adjustment. It is essentially destitute of love and prayer. One may 
pray God for protection against slanderers, and refrain from wish- 
ing them ill, but that leaves the person of the adversaries quite 
uncovered. There is neither hate nor love for them, and the emo- 
tions that lie deeper down in everybody’s mind are not brought 
into the light of the Divine presence. One prays neither against 
enemies—for that would mean rudeness and cruelty—nor for them 
—for that would seem forced and unnatural, if not morbid. Now 
I contend that there is a way that leads from the prayer against 
one’s enemies to the prayer for them, while those who pray neither 
for nor against show an indifference of mind that is worse than 
hate. If you hate a man you take at least some notice of him. 

If you try to get past him with a shrug, if you keep the whole 
affair from God—you have denied the humanity of your fellow 
man. And that implies the denial of your own humanity. 

I said that there is a way that leads from the spirit of the im- 
precatory Psalms to the spirit of Christ. “You have heard that it 
was said, You shall...hate your enemy,’ But I say to you, Love 
your enemies.” 

He who loves can join issue with those who hate. He can cor- 
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rect them, he can denounce them, he can convict them of their 
grave moral errors and shortcomings. They, for their part, will 
either accept or reject his instruction. For there is some common 
ground shared by lovers and haters. The lukewarm, however, show 
no point of contact with either love or hate. 

Are they entirely invulnerable to love’s saving attack? 

I wonder. Why do they so strongly react against the Psalmist’s 
vindictiveness? Is it really vindictiveness against which they react? 
Or is it rather the distorted yet nevertheless basic seriousness of 
the Psalm? What offends our highly civilized lukewarmness is not 
so much hate as such but rather hate as a time-bound expression 
of an undaunted determination in the struggle with evil. 

They fly shy of the moral courage that establishes an unbridg- 
able gulf between loyalty and disloyalty to God. They refuse to 
submit to absolute standards revealed from above. They hate being 
reminded of the Divine retribution. 

To them God can only be good so long as he does not punish 
evil. The idea of Divine retribution is intolerable. If we per- 
mitted God to reward good and punish evil—where would that lead 
us? In the end, we might have to acknowledge him as one sov- 
ereign Lord and unconditionally surrender to his holy Law. 

No, that’s being asked too much. 

The Psalmist had wrong ideas about the way the Divine retribu- 
tion works, but the fact itself was engraved on his conscience. The 
offense which our soft-going humanism takes at the affirmation of 
God’s judicial interventions vividly illustrates the necessity for 
having the imprecatory Psalms in the Bible. For here, the wrath 
of God, the war to the knife in which he is engaged with our 
treachery is testified. 

Thirst for revenge is incompatible not only with the New Tes- 
tament but also with much in the Old. Nobody who studies his 
Bible with an open conscience will be influenced by this aspect 
of the Psalm. One will rather say with Calvin that here the Lord 
Jesus Christ is revealed through his absence, although this is not a 
mere absence but one which in the context of the whole Bible calls 
dynamically for his presence. 

At the same time, the passionate worship of God as the holy 
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Judge which the Psalm exhibits leads to the center of the Bible, 
the Cross of Christ. 

Nowhere else is the tremendous reality of the Divine reaction 
against sin clearer visible than at the Cross where our judgment 
was executed on the Redeemer. Only because God judges our 
sins radically can we be completely forgiven. And our forgiveness 
is the enlistment as his soldiers in the fight against sin in us and 
outside us that will go on to the close of the age. 

Trust in God, communion with God, surrender to his will, a 
firm conviction concerning the reality of his judgments, living one’s 
life in his permanent presence—those are the lessons of this Psalm 
that secure it its place in the Bible. 

Vindictiveness? Hate? Cruel cursing prayer? I have not at- 
tempted to apologize on the Psalmist’s behalf. Let me instead 
close with a word by the 18th century saint, poet and sage, Ger- 
hard Tersteegen, and I urge it upon every one of you who sin- 
cerely loves Christ to remember this word to the end of your life: 
“As for me, I would cling to the sick children of God rather than 
to the well ones of this world.” 
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Ps. 18: 1-6.16-17.28-3,3 49 
Mt. 5: 38-48 
Mt. 26: 26-30 October 2, 1955 


THE LORD’S TABLE 


Ps. 18:1: “I love thee, O Lord, my strength.” 


It is only a few weeks since the beginning of a new season yet 
to those of us who were privileged to spend time in the country- 
side that seems already long, long ago. We are back at work, pressed 
by our regular duties plus plenty of other obligations, and all that 
in the hectic atmosphere of this city. It sometimes looks as if the 
first weeks of the new working season were the most exacting ones 
in the whole years. We feel like needing another vacation. 

But that’s, of course, childish. What we all really need is more 
strength though not chiefly physical strength. We need a real 
uplift in order more joyfully to do what we have got to do. We 
need freshness of vision in order to distinguish between what is 
important and what matters less. We need courage and confidence 
in looking forward to the tasks ahead. 

Where can we get this strength? The answer is precisely: Here, 
at the Lord’s table. 

“T will love thee, O Lord, my strength.” 

In calling the Lord his strength, the Psalmist did not indulge in 
poetical declamation. His testimony is sober and real. It’s not a 
beautiful dream. It’s simply true. And yet the ancient warrior who 
wrote this Psalm though he stated the truth did not know and 
could not know how true it is. 

For at this table in front of us God incarnate is going to give 
himself with all his power to us, frail children of dust. He wills 
to be ours: “Take, eat,” he says, “this is my body.” This is I. 
“Drink of it all of you,” he continues, “for this is my blood of the 
covenant, which is poured out for many for the forgiveness of 
of sins.” I gave myself for you in order that I might give myself 
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to you now. And that without reserve. He comes to us, he’ makes 
himself all ours, our God. 

Are we weary? Are we troubled? 

“By my God I can leap over a wall,” the Psalmist exclaims. 
(18:29) 

Again he did not know as we ought to know, how true it is. The 
Psalmist could not know that in order to be our strength God had 
to take our whole weakness on himself. The stone over which we 
all stumble, the snare in which we are trapped, our own ungodly 
ego, he lifted to the Cross and crushed it in his death. Then he 
rose in power to make us new creatures. In Christ God has become 
our deliverer from ourselves, our renewer, our ever present help, 
our strength. 

By this our God we can leap over a wall. 

“I love thee, O Lord, my strength.” 

What the Psalmist of old did not know we have been told. And 
the Gospel of our salvation which we have heard with our ears 
will now be put in our mouth with the visible, touchable, tast- 
able words of bread and wine. 

For it is one and the same God who sacrificed himself for us 
on the Cross then rose triumphantly from death and now comes 
to us both, in the saving word of the Gospel and in the spiritual 
food of the sacrament. If we receive him in faith, everything will 
look different and we shall act differently, having gained strength 
for living the cheerful and serene life of God’s redeemed. 

Loving the Lord, our strength, we shall put on strength. 

“I Jove thee, O Lord, my strength.” 

We need new strength not only as individuals but also as a 
Church. The year ahead may prove the most critical year in the 
history of our Church. I said in June that, if the rate of progress 
made during the first half year can be maintained, our Church will 
live and prosper. In order to maintain it we must go on vigorously. 
There can be no slackening, on the contrary, new and greater 
efforts will have to be made. New members, increased attendance 
figures are a reason for much gratitude—but that is not enough. 
No congregation is an end in itself. We shall all be judged by our 
deeds. The Lord Jesus Christ is confronting us all in the persons 
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of the least of his brethren in this deteriorating neighborhood, 
What can we do for him? 

What can we do for our neighborhood? Do we lack vision? 
Do we lack determination? Do we lack zeal? Let us ask him and 
from this his table he will liberally provide all we need in order to 
carry out his loving commission. The Lord is our strength. Let us 
make ready to receive him. 
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Ps. 19 November 12, 1959 
Rom. 6:5-11 


NATURE’S OBEDIENCE 
AND OURS 


Ps. 19:1, 7: “The heavens are telling the glory of 
God; and the firmament proclaims his handiwork.... 
The law of the Lord is perfect, reviving the soul.” 


According to many scholars the 19th Psalm does not represent 
an original unity. It is composed of two different Psalms, the 
first dealing with the heavenly bodies, the second with God’s 
law. That may well be so, but the worshipping congregation of 
the second Temple that put the two Psalms together knew what 
they were doing. For the works and the word of God belong to- 
gether. The Psalm is a unity in the Bible and should therefore be 
treated as such. 

The inner coherence of the two parts has impressed itself on 
our whole tradition which I am going to prove from an 18th cen- 
tury statement, made by one of the greatest thinkers of humanity,” 
Immanuel Kant. “T'wo things,” wrote Kant, “fill the mind with 
ever new, ever increasing admiration and reverence..., the starry 
sky above me and the moral law within me.” In writing this sen- 
tence which on our part calls for admiration and reverence, Kant 
did not mention the 19th Psalm but must have thought of it. For 
in this Psalm both, the testimony of the heavenly bodies and the 
testimony of the Divine law are described with unsurpassed power 
and beauty. 

The author of this Psalm was familiar with some stage of the 
priestly creation story. He knew that when God on the fourth day 
had created sun, moon and stars he “saw that it was good.” The 
impression made on our mind by the grandeur and splendor of 
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sky and stars is but a dim reflexion of what God himself saw when 
he made them and what he still sees in viewing them. “God saw 
that it was good”; We must not take this for a dry, factual state- 
ment to the effect that the luminaries proved to serve some utili- 
tarian purpose. They mean much to God. We could not say that 
he loves them, love being limited to relations between persons. 
We can, however, say that he takes delight in them. 

I believe this is borne out by incontestable facts. 

For it cannot be doubted today that the stars were in the sky for 
billions of years before any kind of life made its first appearance. 
God would not have tarried so long with the creation of plants, 
animals and men unless the existence of unpopulated heavenly 
bodies had seemed to him worth while, as it still does. For there 
are innumerable stars without life. 

And that leads us to what I believe to be the true interpreta- 
tion of the first half of the text: “The heavens are telling the glory 
of God; and the firmament proclaims his handiwork.” To whom 
are they telling it? To whom do they proclaim his handiwork? 
To us people? Yes, but this is not the primary meaning of the 
verse. They are telling it to God, glorifying, praising him. 

The Creator, humbly and gladly accepts the testimony of his 
works, and that is the true meaning of the weighty yet sublimely 
lyrical statement made six times over in Gen. 1: “And God saw 
that it was good.” 

The praise offered to God by the sky goes on for ever, continu- 
ally: “Day to day pours forth speech, and night to night declares 
knowledge.” The days and nights as they follow one another are 
running like dispatch-riders in a relay-race. Every one of them takes 
up the message of its forerunner to hand it over to its successor. 
What is the message they carry, the knowledge they declare? The 
glory of God, their Creator. 

The Psalmist, in attributing speech and knowledge to the heav- 
enly luminaries is quite conscious of using figurative language. He 
knows, of course, that they neither speak nor think. 

“There is no speech,” he therefore adds, “nor are there words.” 
Yet theirs is not a dumb, inarticulate silence. It is fraught with 
significance. One speaks of an eloquent silence, and that is pre- 
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cisely what the Psalmist means as he continues: “Their voice is 
not heard; yet their voice goes out through all the earth, and 
their words to the end of the world.” 

Using poetical license, he personifies the sun. His first line force- 
fully adopts an idea from pagan mythology and poetry: “In them 
(that it, the heavens) he has set a tent for the sun. The sun god 
spends the night in his tent beneath the western sky. For his poly- 
theistic imagery the Psalmist does not have to ask our permission. 
Poetry has up to this day made use of ancient mythological Jan- 
guage, thus recovering some of its primitive vigor. 

On the other hand, it is not the sun god but the God of Israel 
who has made a tent for the sun. 

In the following verses the features ascribed to the sun are not 
Divine but human. Every morning, he “comes forth like a bride- 
groom Jeaving his chamber and like a strong man runs its course 
with, joy. 

The sun is compared to a robust, vigorous runner who discharges 
his duty with the exuberant joy of a bridegroom advancing in the 
wedding procession. The bold imagery is inspired by two features 
which the sun on its apparent path through the sky presents, First 
it runs its prescribed regular course every day: “Its rising is from 
the end of the heavens, and its circuit to the end of them.” It de- 
scribes its vast orbit without indulging in the smallest deviation 
from the Creator’s command. It never repairs to regions of the 
sky where it does not belong. It does not follow its own whims, 
it obeys orders received. Nor does it ever stop in its regular move- 
ment. 

Without a moment’s relaxation it does its Creator’s bidding. 
The sun praises God with its testimony of unflinching obedience. 
It obeys him without reluctance or hidden grudge. Its heart is in 
it like the bridegroom’s at the wedding. 

Second, this total obedience is rewarded with a power that ex- 
ceeds all other power in our experience: “There is nothing hid 
from its heat.” In serving God the sun governs sky and earth as 
God appointed it on the fourth day of Creation “to rule over the 
day and to separate the light from the darkness.” (Gen, 1:18) 
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Its scorching heat from which there is no hiding is proof of the 
high rank, the power of control, with which God has invested his 
obedient servants. The sun demonstrates to the Psalmist the joy 
and the might of perfect submission to God’s will. 

Now this is of the greatest of poetry, but do not make the 
mistake of taking it for mere poetry. To the Psalmist it is all real, 
not in a preposterous literal sense but as a living parable. The 
parable of obedience is not told but really acted by the sun and 
other heavenly bodies. 

They have their whole existence and derive their entire title to 
exist from their figurative demonstration of obedience to God, 
they picture the strength and the beauty of submission to his will. 
(Compare Ps. 148:1-6) 

“The heavens are telling the glory of God...” The Psalm does 
not only describe but also interprets the mystery of Creation. 
This whole immense universe sprang forth from nothing in obedi- 
ence to the Creator’s call. With its obedience it gives him the 
glory, thus and therefore exists. Nothing that exists could exist 
unless in its own particular manner it were telling the glory of 
God.” 

God would not have created anything that was not worth being. 
How could the creature prove worth being or, in the language of 
Genesis 1, “good” unless it attested the goodness of God who 
alone is good? The inanimate and the reasonless creatures bear 
witnesss to the truth with their unquestioning subjection to the 
Creator’s will. Man is made in the image of God, called to serve 
him consciously and willingly in virture of his free moral decision. 
Only after man had been created, “God saw everything that he 
had made, and behold, it was very good.” (Gen. 1:31) 

That leads us to the second part of the Psalm. The instrument 
God uses in raising us to worship and serve him with our free, 
personal obedience is his law. 

The law is God’s testimony to himself, calling for Israel’s active, 
obedient response. 

The term “law” and the related terms: testimony of the Lord, 
his precepts, commandment, fear, or word, ordinances, are not 
used in the meaning the apostle Paul would later attach to them. 
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To Paul the law of God convicts us of our terrible need of salva- 
tion, thus points forward prophetically to the Savior. To the Psalm- 
ist the law mediates to those who obey it the Divine gifts of 
quickening, wisdom, joy, enlightenment, purity and stability: 


“The Law of the Lord is perfect, reviving the soul; 

the testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple; 
the precepts of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart, 

the commandment of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes, 
the fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever; 

the ordinances of the Lord are true (that is, dependable) 
and righteous altogether.” | 


Because they are righteous they are worth being obeyed. The 
obedience to the law which the Psalm extols is not a compulsory 
servility rendered by slaves to a master who can make no greater 
claim than that he is mighty. God is righteous. His law is reason- 
able in the profoundest sense. 

We know him whom we worship and obey. We know that our 
service is due to him. We are truly his own; therefore our surren- 
der to him is a matter of conscience, conviction, not of outward 
compulsion. We acknowledge his lordship for the sake of truth. 
For he is the Lord. 

Now to the Psalmist as to every man who serves God for the 
sake of conscience his knowledge of the truth, expressed with 
heart, mouth and hand, is a source of unending, abundant joy. 
Therefore, the praise of the law in this Psalm reaches its strong 
climax with this enthusiastic acknowledgment of its benefits: 

“More to be desired are they (the Divine commandments) than 
gold, even much fine gold, sweeter also than honey and the drip- 
pings of the honeycomb.” 

To glorify God in a life of obedience is to enjoy him for ever. 
The joy figuratively ascribed to the sun, the blessed knowledge, 
figuratively ascribed to day and night, are in full reality given to 
God’s people who do his will from their heart. 

Do we do it? There is a certain anticipation of Paul’s interpre- 
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tation of the law in the closing lines of the Psalm. The author 
faces the grave responsibility which God’s revealed will lays upon 
him: “Moreover by them is thy servant warned, in keeping them 
there is great reward.” 

The law of God strengthens both the fear of rejection and the 
hope of acceptance that reside in every man’s conscience. The 
Psalmist knows that for the will and strength to obey God he en- 
tirely depends on God. How could he go it alone, seeing that he 
does not even know himself?: “But who can discern his errors? 
Clear thou me from hidden faults.” 

The meditation quite naturally and without a break issues in 
prayer. He prays God to grant him what he cannot do himself: 


“Keep back thy servant also from presumptuous sins; 

let them not have dominion over me! 

Then I shall be blameless, and innocent of great transgres- 
sion,” 


He is so little sure of himself that he must confess that with- 
out Divine help he cannot keep himself from highhanded sinning. 
Nor does he rely on the purity of his pious meditation, the efficacy 
of his present prayer. 

He knows and confesses that his most fervent prayers could 
effect nothing but for their gracious Divine acceptance. This man 
trusts not in himself but in God to whom he offers his hymn with 
the supplication for its gracious acceptance. 

“Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of my heart 
be acceptable in thy sight O Lord, my rock and my Redeemer.” 

The petition for acceptance of praise is truly spiritual. He takes 
shelter with the grace of God, his rock and his Redeemer. With 
the same grace let us take shelter through Jesus Christ the 
Psalmist’s yet unrevealed and our revealed rock and Redeemer. 


LET US PRAY: 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who becamest man to glorify God on our 
behalf, witnessing to the truth in dying for our sins and who 
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rose in power to live for ever for the sake of God’s truth, grant 
us, we ask thee, thy Holy Spirit. Through thy Spirit glorify the 
Father in us that we may glorify him in thee. What the heavens 
tell us in their picture language, what the law tells us prophetically, 
thou has made an everlasting, blessed reality. We praise and adore 
thee for the sake of truth, Amen. 
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‘Ps. 23 
John 10: 1-18 October 24, 1954 


I SHALL NOT WANT 


Sermon on Ps. 23 


“We do not know what is coming to us. But we know who 
is coming. It is He who meets us every day and who will meet 
us at the end—Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Those strong and heart-touching words at the close of the Evan- 
ston message manifest a faith that feels safe and secure in the midst 
of all troubles. Both, the author and the subject of this faith are 
one, Jesus Christ, our crucified and risen, our present and coming 
Lord. He is the only source of a peace that passes understanding, 
from which peace flows a serenity and tranquility of mind that 
nobody can take away. The same eternal Christ, though still being 
hidden behind a veil, was already the source of the strong trust in 
God that made his children under the Old Covenant feel sheltered 
and well protected in spite of all suffering, calamity and disaster. 
That is the reason why the 23rd Psalm is as popular today as it 
must already have been at the time long ago when it was in- 
cluded in the hymn-book of the second Temple. This hymn-book 
which we now call the Psalter was incorporated in the Holy Scrip- 
tures so that all generations to come might share in the spiritual 
wealth the fathers had received not for their own sake only but 
likewise for the sake of our salvation and the unending glorifica- 
tion of him who is the same yesterday, today and forever. 

“In returning and rest you shall be saved; in quietnesss and in 
trust shall be your strength.” (Is. 30:15). These words by the pro- 
phet Isaiah comprise the message of our Psalm. It is a hearty in- 
vitation to share the writer’s childlike trust in God. Beyond that 
and more specifically, the Psalm helps us with its profound key- 
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note of realism. This realism, a natural endowment of the semitic 
mind is in its sanctified form offered to all mankind through the 
Bible. Thus we are taught in our Psalm to entrust ourselves to 
God as we actually are, that is, not only with our more compli- 
cated problems but also with the primitive needs of our body. 
The fact that God has created man with a body that does not 
differ much from that of the higher animals has often been over- 
looked in devotional literature. Not so in the 23rd Psalm. “The 
Lord is my Shepherd.” The author admits it with a good conscience 
that in many respects he is very much like a sheep, needing food, 
drink and rest. He also knows and acknowledges it joyfully that 
for all his needs he depends on a God who is able and willing to 
meet them completely. 

We people sometimes allow our cares to plague and torment us 
as if our Lord were ignorant of our bodily requirements. But he 
knows them all and he provides like a good shepherd who will 
not suffer his sheep to suffer want. He makes us browse in green 
meadows to appease our hunger, then gently leads us to refreshing 
streams where we can slake our thirst. Thus he revives life in us, 
all the time. Now if that is true, as it is true, we can always quell 
the mutiny of our doubts and fears with a faith that rests in the 
good shepherd’s gracious providence. 

Yet our bodily needs are not all our needs. Our Maker and 
Judge wills us to serve him in righteousness all the day of our life. 
Also in this respect we constantly depend on his help and we do 
it more than in any other respect. Left to ourselves, we shall in- 
evitably leave the path of righteousness for our wilful and dan- 
gerous trips. But that is not the will of our good Shepherd. He 
leads us on the right path, and when we have strayed away he 
offers us every possible help in leading us back. So let us trust 
in him, in following his lead. 

For our shepherd is both, loyal to us and loyal to himself. It is 
for the sake of his name, his revealed plan of salvation, that. he 
takes good care of us all. 

Trust in God has nothing to do with cheap sentimentality and 
worldly optimism. The Psalmist was a sober and profoundly hon- 
est man who knew that life is not a kind of extended honeymoon. 
He was perfectly aware of the fact that during our pilgrimage we 
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all must pass through many a glen of gloom. While faith insists 
that we shall not want, it often looks just the other way. 

Nobody is spared the horrors of illness, frustration, privation 
and, worst of all, moral defeat. Yet the Psalmist declares that in 
all that he fears no harm. Why not? Is there a power he can use 
in order to meet those formidable assaults?—Yes, the greatest of 
all powers, the presence of God. The man who can say to his 
Lord: “Thou art beside me”, will receive the courage that carries 
him through thick and thin. It is like a staff that supports, a rod 
that protects, “I shall not want,’ since God has granted me his 
presence. “I shall not want”, come what may. 

And now the picture of shepherd and sheep that was already 
slightly receding in the previous section is given up and replaced 
by that of host and guest. The Lord is spreading a banquet for his 
servant and he shows his overwhelming power by letting his foes 
look on. Note again the realism of our Psalm. The author does not 
gloss over the fact that his relations with other people are not al- 
ways smooth and rosy. He often must meet with resistance and 
enmity but so long as he follows the Lord’s lead in walking on the 
right path he need not be afraid of anybody. In the presence of 
his enemies, just as to defy them, the Lord honors his guest in the 
old Oriental manner of pouring an ointment on his head. He fills 
his cup till it brims over. 

He shows his adversaries how dear he holds the man who has 
placed his trust in him. Though that is not the most important 
thing about the Divine banquet. The most important thing is that 
with the picture of the banquet the Holy Spirit brought him a 
firm conviction of being waited upon by goodness and kindness. 
He was brought to realize that he was already now the Lord’s hon- 
ored and beloved guest and that he would remain it for evermore. 
And he wrote his Psalm with the purpose of letting this jubilant 
assurance sink in our hearts, transforming us into grateful and 
joyful witnesses of our shepherd’s eternal faithfulness. 


LET US PRAY: 


We beseech thee, O gracious Lord, to grant us that same blessed 
assurance through Jesus Christ, our deliverer from sin and guilt and 
death and all evil, our only hope for time and eternity. Amen. 
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Psez> : October 3, 1965 
Mt. 6:25-33 


COMMUNION MEDITATION 
ON PSALM 23:1 


“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.” 


Often in the Bible the Lord is extolled and praised as the shep- 
herd of his people. This title is very ancient, in fact, more ancient, 
than Israel. The author of the 23rd Psalm was well familiar with 
it from a number of hymns sung in the Temple at Jerusalem. Yet 
he used the divine shepherd title in a new sense that makes the 
particular force and beauty of his Psalm. He applied it to the indi- 
vidual. The Lord is not only our shepherd as a people; he is my 
shepherd. Therefore, every one of us is to resort to God person- 
ally as his shepherd: 

“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not want.” 

Now this is no doubt a strong comfort in time of need. The 
Lord will take care of me, come what may. For I am his sheep. But 
is it true? We will all answer quickly: Of course, it is true. It’s per- 
fectly true. 

Perhaps we said it too quickly and, still worse, too glibly. As a 
matter of fact, the truth proclaimed by the text will take hold of 
our hearts and really benefit us only if we receive it with a humble 
faith. For the fact that the Lord is my shepherd is not quite so 
likable as it may sound. It is not at all likable to the old Adam 
in all of us. The old Adam does not want to be under a shepherd: 

He wants to go it alone. He refuses to submit himself to God’s 
tule. 

He rather proudly considers himself the Lord of all. People, 
events—everything must comply with his wishes and contribute 
to his glory. In the words of the serpent in Paradise, he wants to 
be like God. 
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Therefore, the old Adam in all of us cannot enjoy the Psalm’s 
message of divine protection and help. He rather tries to protect 
and help himself to the neglect of God and the detriment of his 
fellow men. Only by crucifying our sinful pride with the humility 
of a childlike faith in God our Owner can we make the present text 
available to us. 

Like the whole Old Testament this Psalm is prophetic in that 
it bears testimony to the Cross and resurrection of Christ. You 
must be constantly crucified with Christ and raised with him to 
the status of God’s child in order to confess with a good con- 
science and a happy assurance of faith: “The Lord is my shepherd, 
I shall not want.” 

Man, created in the image of God, is far superior to all the ani- 
mals. But we must not arrogantly look down on the animals as if 
they were not God’s creatures like us. Our superiority over them 
is of God’s making, not ours. The author of this Psalm humbly 
admits that in many respects he is like a sheep, needing protec- 
tion and guidance, food, drink and rest. He heartily acknowledges 
that for all these and other needs he depends on his Lord who is 
quite able and willing to meet them. 

We often allow our cares, fears or actual afflictions to torment us 
as if our Lord were ignorant of what it good for us. But as this 
Psalm attests it the Lord knows all our needs and takes care of 
them like a good shepherd who will not let his sheep suffer want. 

He rather lets them browse in green meadows to appease their 
hunger, then leads them, gently, to refreshing streams where they 
can slake their thirst. With his good providence the Lord restores 
your life, day by day. You are therefore called and empowered to 
quell the mutiny of your doubts and fears with a faith that rests 
in the divine shepherd’s ever active love for you personally. Every 
man is, from time to time, confronted with hard and difficult 
choices he must make. Much will depend for you or for other 
people on what you are going to do to-morrow morning or the day 
after. Yet you are not at all sure what will be the right thing to do. 
You rather feel confused and perplexed. 

Whenever you find yourself in this painful quandary listen to the 
Psalmist. He teaches you, authoritatively, that God will surely 
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direct your mind and, at the same time, shape the course of events 
in a manner that will let you do what is good for yourself and 
others. “He leads me in paths of righteousness,” we read. A better 
translation is “in right’s paths,” or bolder, though still rendered 
correctly, “in victorious paths,” in paths that lead to victory. And 
that he will do “for his name’s sake.” The name of God is his self- 
revelation, the disclosure of his faithfulness, goodness and almighty 
power. Being true to his revealed character, he will guide his child 
in paths that lead to victory. 

The Psalmist’s trust in God has nothing in common with a 
certain cheap take-it-easy optimism. He does not deny the harsh 
reality of evil and suffering. 

He avows that like everybody else he must on his life-journey 
pass through many a glen of gloom. Nobody is spared illness, 
peril, crisis, hostility and, in the inevitable end, death. Yet, de- 
clares the Psalmist, nothing must make me afraid for God is 
always with me: “Even though I walk through the valley of deep 
darkness, I fear no evil: for thou art with me: thy rod and thy 
staff, they comfort me.” 

Till now the Psalmist has spoken of the Lord in the third 
grammatical person: “The Lord is my shepherd...He leads 
ING 

Now, however, in thinking of afflictions and threats, particularly 
of those received from personal enemies, he addresses God in the 
second grammatical person: 

“Thou art with me: thy rod and thy staff comfort me.” The greater 
the perils the stronger his personal assurance of God’s very present 
help in trouble. 

“Thy rod and thy staff comfort me.” “With his rod or stout club 
the shepherd beats off the foes of the sheep, and with his staff he 
helps it through the dark and perilous defile.” (McCullough, In- 
terpreter’s Bible) 

At this point, the author changes his imagery. The figure of 
shepherd and sheep is replaced by that of host and guest. The Lord 
is giving a banquet for him who places his trust in him. 

He shows his overwhelming protective power by letting the 
man’s enemies look on without being able to do harm to his 
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charge. “Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of my 
enemies.” 

If you commit yourself to God he will not only protect you and 
provide for you. He will honor you. For those whom God loves 
he respects. 

“Thou anointest my head with oil, my cup overflows.” 

In Oriental manner the host honors his guest by anointing his 
head with precious oil. The life of God’s child is compared to a 
feast given in his honor by God himself. Therefore, the Psalmist 
can conclude: “Only goodness and loving kindness will follow me 
all the days of my life, and I shall dwell in the house of the Lord 
forever.” 

That represents another change of imagery. The house of the 
Lord is the temple at Jerusalem. The figure must not be pressed 
as if the Psalmist expressed the hope of always staying in the Tem- 
ple in a literal sense. The idea is rather that the joy that seizes 
him when he is worshiping God in the congregation will not 
leave him after the close of the divine service but remain with him 
forever. 

For God, in providing for him, in honoring him and feasting 
him has achieved his purpose with him. The divine purpose with 
the Psalmist is also his purpose with you and with me. “For thou 
art with me,” the Psalmist declares. 

With all he does for you God intends drawing you into his lov- 
ing presence. Through his gifts he communicates himself to you 
from person to person. For God loves you, and all he is doing for 
you is aimed at bringing his love home to you so that you may 
respond to it and, in responding to it, enjoy it forever. May your 
and my enjoyment of God’s eternal presence be now enlivened by 
the feast of his love, the Sacrament of Holy Communion in which 
God in the person of his Son gives himself anew to you, assuring 
you, spirit, mind, body, that you are his and he is yours forever. 


LET US PRAY: 


O God the Holy Spirit, we ask thee, teach every one of us per- 
sonally, that the greatest of all thy benefits is thyself. In Christ’s 
name through whom thou art giving thyself to us at this sacred 
table. Amen. 
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Ps. 24 
Phil. 2: 12-18 October 25, 1953 


THE HOLY WAR 


Psalm 24. 


Suppose you are walking through a beautiful garden. Of the 
many beautiful gardens you have known this one claims your par- 
ticular interest. For everything in it, the trees, the meadows, the 
variety and arrangement of flowers, bears the stamp of the per- 
sonality of its builder. Quite naturally, you ask the first man you 
meet to whom the garden belongs. You are told that it belongs 
to Mr. So-and-So who built the garden according to his own de- 
sign on a formerly barren piece of ground. 

The reply to a similar but far more important question forms 
the beginning of our Psalm: “Whose is the earth and all the won- 
derful things it holds? To whom do all these treasures belong? 
Whose design do they embody?”—The answer, given by the Word 
of God is: “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, the 
world and those who dwell therein; for he has founded it upon 
the seas, and established it upon the rivers.” (1-2) The founder 
of the universe is also its legitimate owner and ruler: the Lord. 
The Lord of all is also your and my Lord. The builder of this 
beautiful garden through which you walked is not only your Lord 
and Sovereign, but also the Maker of the world. Therefore we owe 
him unlimited allegiance and obedience. We have got to serve him 
and to obey him. We must do whatever he charges us to do. What 
does he charge us to do? The Bible, at many places, sums up the 
Divine Commandment in very brief, simple and childlike expres- 
sions, as f.i.: “To walk with God,” or “to hearken to his voice” or 
again “To fear him,” “to love him,” “To seek his face.” We read 
in the 27th Psalm: “Thou hast said: ‘Seek ye my face,—My 
heart says to thee: “Thy face, Lord, do I seek.’” (8) A very simple 
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statement: yet it covers the whole of a truly spiritual and godly 
life-—Our present Psalm shows a similar approach. We read later 
of “The generation of those who seek him, who seek the face of 
the God of Jacob.” (6) And the central part of the Psalm opens 
with the question: “Who shall ascend the hill of the Lord? And 
who shall stand in his holy place?” (3) Taken in its historical set- 
ting, this was a heart-searching admonition, administered by the 
temple priests to the throng that was about to enter the sanctuary 
for worship. It referred to the conditions that are required of a man 
who desires to draw into the Divine presence. In order to worship 
God it is not enough just to enter a place of worship. There are 
certain spiritual and moral conditions to be fulfilled —We are 
called by the Lord to his fellowship. What must we do in order 
to respond to his call? 

Now the reply given to this question in our Psalm is again very, 
very simple. No ceremonial requirements are made. Nor is there 
any reference to big and bold schemes we are supposed to harbor, 
to our embarking upon some wonderful adventure or the like. Here 
you find nothing of a certain nervous, sometimes hysterical and 
always noisy something-must-be-done religiosity. It is on the con- 
trary a quiet and sober message which the Psalmist gives us, and 
just for this reason a real one: .. . “He who has clean hands and a 
pure heart, who does not lift up his soul to what is false, and does 
not swear deceitfully. He will receive blessing from the Lord, and 
vindication from the Lord of his salvation.” (4-5) In other words: 
Honesty, purity, sincerity, truthfulness—these are the things that 
please God. He who lives accordingly will rejoice in his blessing 
and be saved from all evil. He will have fellowship with God. 

To many a modern reader the standards of conduct sketched by 
the Psalmist will appear rather common-place, humdrum, trivial. 
Well, if you find fault with the Psalmist you are liable also to find 
fault with the Lord Jesus Christ who was not ashamed of making a 
primitive statement like this: “So whatever you wish that men 
would do to you, do so to them; for this is the law and the pro- 
phets.” (Mt. 7:12) In either case the appearance of triviality van- 
ishes the very moment you mean business. If you start trying to 
be really honest and true toward God and man, to purify your will 
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and desire from all that is unclean and insincere—I trust you will 
not only have plenty to do for the rest of your life but will stop 
belittling those tremendous Divine assignments. For that they are. 
Only keep taking them seriously—and you will discover that so far 
from being trivial they are even beyond your strength. You will 
discover that you are held in the bondage of sin and guilt. You will 
realize that you need the whole Gospel of Christ and the power 
of the Holy Spirit in order to enter the struggle to which you have 
been called, to stand firm in it and to overcome. The least of the 
Divine Commandments, when being taken seriously, will lead 
you, gratefully and faithfully, to accept the Grace of God in Christ. 
For the Old Testament, rightly understood, leads you straight away 
to the New. 

If you fight the good fight to which our text summons you, you 
will make another remarkable discovery, a rather mysterious one 
that will cause you to bow down in awe and worship. While you 
find yourself struggling and sometimes struggling hard you will 
be shown that in a deeper and truer sense it is not you who strug- 
gles but it is the Lord Jesus Christ who fights for you. You will 
then learn to ascribe to him exclusively every victory won in your 
battles. You will thank him not as a matter of mere conventional 
piety but simply because you cannot help it. You know it is true 
that Christ alone is the victor, and you thankfully acknowledge it 
for no other reason than for the sake of truth. 

And this experience of faith can help us to understand the last 
part of the Psalm (7-10) and how it links up with the foregoing. 
Let me read some of its majestic words to you again and add some 
historical comment: “Lift up your heads, O gates! and be lifted up, 
O ancient doors! that the King of Glory may come in.” These 
verses were on a certain festal occasion chanted by a procession of 
worshipers who sought admission to the temple. Then, the priestly 
doorkeepers asked them a question that was also chanted: “Who 
is the King of Glory?” The worshipers answered: “The Lord, 
strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle.” And they repeated 
their request. The priests asked their question again and on re- 
ceiving the answer: “The Lord of hosts, he is the King of Glory,” 
flung the gate open. 
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No doubt we have here ancient temple history. According to a 
widely held recent view that liturgy was used once a year on the 
occasion of a feast that celebrated the kingship of the Lord. His 
entering his royal palace, the Temple, and his enthronement as a 
king were dramatized in a jubilant ceremony. There is something 
definite and ultimate in this grand song of triumph. 

Our Psalm begins in stating that the earth is the Lord’s. Its 
close represents not only a solemn and joyful restatement of his 
kingship. There is a depth in it to which I can only apply the 
word, prophetic. It anticipates a time when the Lord’s sovereignty 
will be made manifest everywhere and his eternal kingdom be 
revealed in its full glory. That is the purpose for which the Lord, 
strong and mighty, fights at his battles. At present, he is still 
fighting, but his ultimate victory is certain. 

Now where are the battles of the Lord being fought? In your 
and my lives. What are the issues at stake? According to our 
Psalm honesty, purity, sincerity, truthfulness. In struggling for 
these little things, every citizen of the heavenly Zion seeks his Lord 
and draws into his presence. In doing so, he realizes that it is the 
Lord himself who fights his and our battles. There have been 
countless battles of this kind fought and are still being fought in 
the Holy War with sin in which our Lord engages us and remains 
engaged himself till the day of final victory. He has pledged him- 
self to bring all who obey him to his blessed eternal kingdom. And 
he has told us what kind of obedience he demands. Thus we can 
understand on a still higher level, why the little things with which 
our daily life is filled are no longer little things. All our struggles, 
great or small, are in a mysterious way bound up with the cause 
of the kingdom, the dawn of the day after which no night will fol- 
low. Should that not encourage us not to relax but keep on, strug- 
gling wholeheartedly, till our task is done? If our struggles are 
his, then his are also ours and every victory won by us in his power 
will contribute to the ultimate establishment of his blessed ever- 
lasting Kingdom. 

It is certainly a bad thing for a man, or a ridiculous one, to as- 
sume an air of importance. In another respect, however, we are 
all very important and should live up to it. May God the Holy 
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Spirit strengthen you and me to fight the good fight, to fight it 
with all our might. And may he open our hearts to the mystery 
of Calvary where the issue of every battle, great or small, to which 
the Word of God calls us up has already been clinched once and 
for all. 


LET US PRAY: 


Our Lord Jesus Christ, mighty in battle, let us take hold of thy 
finished work so that in the power of thy victory we may march 
forward into thy promised kingdom. Amen. 
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Ese27 : December 18, 1960 
John 4: 19-26 


WHAT WE ARE MADE FOR 


Ps,-27 7: “Phy face, Lord, da I stek 


Many commentators divide this Psalm into two independent 
pieces composed by different authors and later put together for 
liturgical use in the temple. I am inclined to regard the Psalm as 
an original unit. There is one pithy, forcible word that puts its 
stamp on the whole, “to seek.” “One thing have I asked of the 
Lord, that will I seek after. ..Seek ye my face... Thy face, Lord, 
do I seek.” 

The Psalmist seeks the face of God in his petitions. He does it 
as he is in terrible need; he does it because God’s word echoed 
by his own conscience constrains him; he does it because he loves 
God and there is no greater delight for him than to receive the 
inner assurance of his benign presence. 

It is my present purpose to show how those three motives of 
prayer are united in the Psalmist’s mind. 

What makes them an indivisible unit is, in a word, obedience 
of faith. 

The situation in which the Psalmist wrote was one of great dan- 
ger. Who were the enemies who aimed at his life? Members of 
his own community, slanderers who bore false witness against him. 
More I don’t know notwithstanding some stimulating, yet rather 
one-sided views that have been presented, lately. 

Similar situations form the occasion of a great many Psalms. 
Considering the proclamations of the Hebrew prophets and the su- 
preme crisis brought about by the gospel of Christ, it must be 
stated that it is in the nature of the word of God to provoke divi- 
sion. The word of God must clash with the self-assertiveness of 
any human community, its second-hand religious and moral stan- 
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dards that are used for self-protection against the intrusion of the 
living God. God claims undivided personal obedience. Those who 
take his will seriously will give offence. They are opposed by the 
wilful upholders of community traditions who in resisting and per- 
secuting them defend themselves against God’s claims, often in the 
usurped name of God. Of these enemies within the church George 
Herbert said: “Churches are either our heaven or our hell.” 

The presence of God’s true witnesses in the midst of them forms 
a rebuff they cannot bear. 

Hence, their cunning and ruthless scheming against the Psalm- 
ist. You all know that it is sometimes impossible to defend one- 
self against clever slander. The Psalmist had no one to stand by 
him. Even his parents suspected him. “My father and my mother 
have forsaken me,” he laments. There was no help for him except 
with God. To him he resorted in his struggle of prayer. For his 
prayer is not a smooth recital of pious formulae. 

One may liken the man to a swimmer tossed by the furious 
waves of the ocean. Often his head disappears under the waters, 
then rises again. Listen to some of his passionate pleas for Divine 
help. 

“Turn not thy servant away in anger, thou who hast been my 
help. Cast me not off, forsake me not, O God of my salvation.” 

“Give me not up to the will of my adversaries.” 

“Hear, O Lord, when I cry aloud, be gracious to me... Hide not 
thy face from me.” 

Thus he cries out at the times he is almost drowning. When he 
surges again he sings in triumph: 

“The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I fear? The 
Lord is the stronghold of my life; of whom shall I be afraid? 
“Whom shall I fear? Of whom shall I be afraid?” The man who 
asked those questions that express his trust in the Divine protec- 
tion was in the grip of fear and despair. Yet he freed himself over 
and over again, fighting the good fight of faith. 

He cannot fight his enemies. They are too strong for him. He 
fights his own mood of dejection and anguish. Seeing himself 
surrounded by a host of evildoers, he gains in his prayer the assur- 
ance that his adversaries and foes will stumble and fall. It is as 
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if a host encamped to make war on him, but in bringing his sore 
plight before God, he receives the inner strength for renewing 
his decision of faith: “Yet I will be confident.” 

The Lord will make him invulnerable to their attacks hiding him 
in his shelter, concealing him under the cover of his tent, finally 
setting him high upon a rock where his position proves unassail- 
able. 

His head will be lifted up above his enemies, a figure of victory. 

He foresees himself offering sacrifices of thanksgiving “with 
shouts of joy” as he “sings and makes melody to the Lord.” He 
knows that his prayer for deliverance will be answered. Why did 
he offer his prayer? 

The question seems silly. The man turns to God as he is in 
dire need. Yet that is not a sufficient answer. It leaves the moral 
content of the Psalm untouched. 

As a matter of fact the Psalmist says plainly why he offers his 
petitions to the Lord. He prays to him because it is his realized 
conscience duty to pray: 

“Thou has said, ‘Seek ye my face.’ My heart says to thee ‘Thy 
face, Lord, do I seek.’” 

So the Revised Standard Version. The Hebrew of this verse is 
difficult. The initial sentence, “Thou hast said,” is supplied by 
the translator. But that seems unnecessary. 

Of the many old and new translations of the verse I compared 
with the original I prefer A. Cohen’s in the Soncino Bible: “In 
thy behalf, my heart hath said: ‘Seek ye my face.’ Thy face, O 
Lord, do I seek.” 

The heart that speaks in the Lord’s behalf, repeating his com- 
mand to itself, is what we, indebted to the genius of the Greek 
language, call the conscience. (Cp. Job. 27:6; 2 Sam 24:10; Ps. 
51:10; Prov. 4:23; 20:9; also 20:27; Mt. 5:8; 1 Tim. 1:5) 

God has revealed his will that we should seek his face, that is, 
draw near him with our worship. His word has entered the Psalm- 
ist’s conscience. Prayer is for him a matter of conscience. 

He casts his trouble upon the Lord not because his need impels 
him in the way of a physical force. Nor is it for him a matter of 
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expediency to pray. He prays because his conscience in echoing the 
Divine call to prayer, makes him responsible for it. 

The need in which he now finds himself is in the ultimate 
issue, the Divinely made occasion for worshipping God in this 
particular form of ardent petition for deliverance. The prayer itself 
is an act of obedience, drawn out by the present occasion. 

Because prayer is a matter of conscience it is a matter of life 
and death. 

For the conscience with its constant appeals signals every man 
that to live as a responsible person is the only way he can live. 

The alternative is moral death. However, in pointing to the 
necessity of choosing between life and death, the conscience does 
not explain the meaning of the terms. Its message is a wordless sig- 
nification to call forth responsible thought. The Psalmist whose 
responsible thought is nourished by God’s revelation in Israel’s 
history knows what life truly means. He knows what he has been 
made for: 

One thing have I asked of the Lord, that will I seek after; that 
I may dwell in the house of the Lord, all the days of my life, to 
behold the beauty (better, the delight, delightfulness) of the Lord 
and to inquire in his temple.” 

You are all familiar with the close of the 23rd Psalm: “I shall 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” Nobody would interpret 
this hope literally. 

The author of the 84th Psalm in confessing that he would 
“rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God than dwell in 
the tents of wickedness” (10) expresses the true desire of all God’s 
pilgrims on earth who dwell in the house of God, as they are 
singing his praise on their way through the valley of tears. The 
language is figurative. Neither does the verse under present con- 
sideration represent an aspiration for appointment as a resident 
sexton. What the writer asks of the Lord and seeks after is that 
in his present predicament and, throughout the future vicissitudes 
of his life he may realize God’s presence with him. To live means 
to him to enjoy the Lord’s delightful presence in worshipping him. 

For the love of God is only revealed to those who love him, 
and the love for God expresses itself in the act of worship. The 
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Psalmist worships God because God commands him to do it in 
order that he may live. In worshiping God, obediently, he seeks 
the strength for progressing in obedience. His mind is bent on 
both, beholding the Lord’s delightfulness and inquiring in his 
temple, that is, meditating upon God’s revealed will (the law), 
receiving instruction how to make his mind and actions conform- 
able to his will: “Teach me thy way, O Lord; and lead me on a 
level path.” Under the attacks of deadly enemies he summons 
himself to hold out. Loyally, till rescue is granted him: “Wait for 
the Lord; be strong, and Iet your heart take courage; yea, wait 
for the Lord!” 

His plea is for material help during this life. Does that make his 
hope and aspiration less spiritual? Not at all. The salvation of his 
life and honor which he anticipates in faith will turn out a mighty 
manifestation of the Lord’s loving presence. In waiting for Divine 
help, he waits for the Lord; he seeks him. “I believe that I shall see 
the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living.” 

This is not a reference to the life to come. The Psalmist’s hope 
is for the goodness of the Lord to be tasted in the present life. 
Yet he is not far from the Christian hope of eternal blessedness 
in communion with God. 

Notice the expression, “the land of the living” which is very 
forceful and ancient. It goes back nearly to the beginning of urban 
civilization in Mesopotamia. 

The connotations evoked are paradisiacal. God in revealing his 
presence through the rescue of his servant, will grant him a para- 
disiac joy, incomparably greater and deeper than the mere fact of 
being rescued. In praying for material, temporal help, the Psalm- 
ist never forgets what he is made for. 

His plea for material help is supported by the New Testament: 
“Give us this day our daily bread,” our Lord taught us to pray. 
He honored the Old Testament healthy earthiness even at Geth- 
semane when he asked the Father to let this cup pass from him 
if it were his will. 

Finally, he renounced all natural desire: “Not my will, but thine 
be done.” (Lk. 22:42) Through the sacrifice of obedient renuncia- 
tion of this life we are saved for eternal life. 
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Yet eternal life is not an extraneous addition to this life. It 
starts, here and now, in seeking the face of the Lord, in behold- 
ing his beauty, in inquiring in his temple. For our eternally 
thankful understanding of God’s gift in Christ the 27th Psalm 
with its vision of the goodness of the Lord in the land of the liv- 
ing is of invaluable help. 

May we all avail ourselves of this help in the obedient strug- 
gle of faith, the blessed strain of prayer. 


LET US PRAY: 


Teach us, O merciful Father, in every hour, that we have come 
to this hour in order to seek thy face in obedient worship. In the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ who lost his life in this world that 
we in following him might find eternal life. Amen. 
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joh Bre wef February 17, 1963 
ohn 12: 20- 


THE MESSAGE OF THE 
THUNDERSTORM 


Ps. 29:3: “The God of glory thunders.” 


When it sometimes happens that some of you arrive at church 
too early you will shake hands with one another, then have a little 
chat. What will be the topic of the conversation? Well, that de- 
pends, but one thing I know with moral certainty. Your talk will 
start with the weather. Of course, that happens not only on the 
occasion mentioned. When you meet your neighbor in the street 
or make a social call or receive one, the weather will normally be 
the point of departure of talk. 

“What a cold day!” “I am shivering.” “My hands are frost- 
bitten.” “Oh my poor toes!” 

Now this seems quite natural on days like these, but talks on 
the weather are not limited to days like these. 

Even when the weather shows less radical features it will in most 
of the cases form the topic of conversation. 

Why is it so? We have, of course, other and more interesting 
topics of popular conversation as f.i., crime, food, illness or, the 
pain in the neck, called Cuba, but the weather will hardly be al- 
together neglected. Let us not be snobbish about the weather. 
There must be something about it that touches us deeper than 
we know or admit. Frost, storm, snow, ice but no less sunshine, 
rain, heat, humidity—a clear blue sky or a bleak leaden sky—there 
is in all that a hidden message which we try to decipher but 
cannot. 

We feel constrained to fix our attention on it yet it eludes us, 
remains enigmatic, even mysterious. What is it? What does this 
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weather mean? So you are asking in your heart, and so your fel- 
low is asking in his or her heart. Therefore, you must talk about 
it. But our talks rather tend to obscure the mystery further. 

Isn’t it a mystery? The facts themselves can be simply stated as 
is being done every hour by the weatherman. 

“Temperature has dropped to near zero and winds are blow- 
ing with gale force.” 

But is this really the answer you were looking for? The natural 
phenomena can be registered, but the wonder remains. 

Through what happens in the atmosphere something strikes us 
in a manner that makes us feel that the things that happen cannot 
account for what strikes us. Again, what is it? 

Shall we say, it is God? I do not feel very happy at this state- 
ment. It sounds pious but is often trite, cheap and misleading. 
If that is all we have to say, and if we cannot say it better, our 
remote pagan ancestors, millennia ago should make us ashamed. 
For while they felt about the weather just as we feel they would 
not have said, “It is God,” or “It is a God”—as to satisfy a sort of 
intellectual curiosity. They would have said, ‘Let’s go and wor- 
ship the sun god, or the thunder god, or the sky god.” The mani- 
festation in nature of a power above nature bore to them the force 
of a call to worship. 

And this also holds of the unknown Hebrew priest who com- 
posed the 29th Psalm. 

The Psalm starts with a bold action. The congregation in the 
sanctuary issues a call to worship to the heavenly beings around 
the throne of God. How do they dare? Man is made in the image 
of God to worship him. 

All who worship God even if the rank and status is far higher 
than ours are united with us in the one holy congregation of the 
living God.—We have reason to assume that the human call to 
worship was heeded by the angels. For we read later in the hymn: 
“And in his temple” (that is, his heavenly temple or palace) “all 
cry, Glory!” 

At the close of the Psalm the congregation in the earthly sanc- 
tuary humbly asks the Lord to wield his exalted power for the bene- 
fit of his people. What is in between, the main body of the Psalm, 
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represents a forceful and beautiful description of a thunderstorm, 
or rather the understanding of the thunderstorm as a call: to 
worship. 

The transcendent character of this great poem makes it sound 
like a vision. But it is not a vision: it is sacred poetry sung. The 
poet and the congregation knew, of course, what we know, that no 
thunderstorm in the world could make snow-capped mountain 
ranges with a height of 10,000 feet skip like calves as we read: 
“The voice of the Lord breaks the cedars, the Lord breaks the 
cedars of Lebanon. He makes Lebanon to skip like a calf, and 
Sizion like a young wild ox.” 

What is the purpose of the exaggeration? Not to induce some 
vague feelings of loftiness but rather to bring out the unworldly 
character of what we call natural phenomena like a thunderstorm. 

Through the noise of thunder, the flashes of lightning, the 
squalls of rain we are confronted with what is infinitely greater than 
thunder, lightning and rain: “The voice of the Lord is upon the 
waters; the God of glory thunders.... 

“The voice of the Lord is powerful, the voice of the Lord is 
full of majesty.” 

In the wordless noise of the elements the Psalmist discerns the 
Creator’s voice and message. 

What is this message? It has been described as a disclosure of 
the Creator’s smashing power, his awesome grandeur, the over- 
whelming majesty that constrains the worshipers to throw them- 
selves down to the ground in due creaturely adoration. That’s all 
well, but does not come up to the specific character of the biblical 
testimony. 

A pious, humble worship of divine majesty was practiced Ey 
Israel’s neighbors too. 

Some strong and beautiful sentences in this Psalm were taken 
over from Canaanite hymns that had been composed centuries 
before Moses. There is, however, one serious handicap from which 
the worship of Israel’s neighbors suffered. Some of their sacred 
songs were in praise of one god, others of another. Their allegi- 
ance was divided to the effect that none of their numerous gods 
raised a total claim on the worshipers. 
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But we know from our conscience that we are under a total 
claim. 

The only God who ever made a total claim on his worship- 
ers is the God of Israel. “All the earth’s mine.” (Ex. 19:5) “The 
world and all that is in it is mine.” (Ps. 50:12) “Whatever is under 
the whole heaven is mine.” (Job 41:11) This Psalm: “The Lord 
is enthroned as king for ever.” (10) 

These are not mere statements of fact. They are declarations 
to the conscience, calling for the worshipers’ entire, unreserved self- 
giving to him who owns them along with the whole universe. For 
Israel was to be “the Lord’s own possession among all peoples.... 
a kingdom of priests and a holy nation,” that is a people that sub- 
mits all to him who owns them completely. No foreign God ever 
made this promise and raised this claim. No other God speaks 
a language man can really understand. For the Lord’s call accords 
with the knowledge which every man carries in his conscience. 

We know we can live only in virture of a total surrender to who 
owns us totally. Thus we must choose between the absolute op- 
posites: life on the one hand, death on the other. We belong to 
God, thus we can only live in returning ourselves with our whole 
being to him who alone owns us. 

The author of the 29th Psalm uses the thunderstorm as an 
object lesson, or if you will, as a parable to illuminate the Lord’s 
claim of ownership over us and over all. 

The emphasis in his claim is not on bashful self-abasement. True, 
the God who encounters us in the fierce storm or the biting cold 
is the Challenger. He resists our self-will, using the manifestation 
of his tremendous power to call us out of this sclerotic ego. 

But where does he call us to go? To himself; Our whole atten- 
tion is drawn by this Psalm to “the king” “who sits enthroned 
... for ever.” 

That King has made the whole world for his praise, and if we 
join the worship of the creation we become what we are destined 
for. We can give him nothing except our hearts. If we do the 
heart comes into its own. Man meets his god and gives by giving 
him the glory. 

This is the blest, true response which God seeks to draw out of 
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us with all he does in nature, in history, in the life of the indi- 
vidual, in the life of the church. 

If we are willing to make our true response we shall know that 
the overwhelming, shuddering power of his voice does not mark 
us as abject slaves. 

To be humbled by the awesomeness of the divine majesty is to 
be freed from the prison of our presumptuous, puffed up ego. God 
calls us into the open where we can breathe fresh air. The message 
of the Psalm is therefore one of deliverance. It leads straight in 
the direction of what our Lord and Savior proclaimed more than 
1000 years later: 

“He who loves his life loses it, and he who hates his life in this 
world will keep it for eternal life.” 

The Psalmist discerned God’s voice in natural events as a sum- 
mons to the praise of our maker and owner. He who loses him- 
self in God’s praise will live in his praise. 

This is what Jesus did and with his self-giving to us empowered 
us to do in eternal fellowship with him. “Father glorify thy name”, 
he prayed. “I have glorified it, and I will glorify it again,” was the 
answer. 

He glorified his name in Christ in order that Christ might 
glorify it in us, the members of his body. For the glory of God is 
the accepted testimony of the praise rendered to him by the whole 
creation and foremost by the obedient self-giving of his children. 


LET US PRAY: 


Our Creator and Redeemer, grant us thy wayward children that 
in the power of Christ’s Spirit in us we may truly respond to thy 
daily and hourly calls issued through the events in our ordinary 
life and understood in the light of thy life-giving word. Amen. 
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Fez July 13, 1958 
Rom. 5:1-5 


HOPE IN THE LORD OF 
THE CHURCH 


Ps. 42:5,11: “Why are you cast down O my soul, and 
why are you disquieted within me? Hope in God; for 
I shall again praise him, my help and my God.” 


The scene of the 42nd Psalm is laid in the rugged hills of Upper 
Galilee, the northern border of the Holy Land. About the date 
one cannot be certain. Among a number of possible dates I per- 
sonally favor the early thirties of the 4th century B.C., a few years 
before Alexander the Great conquered the Persian Empire of which 
Judea was a tiny province. 

On this assumption one might go a little farther in localizing the 
Psalm. The place could have been on the famous road that con- 
nected and still connects Palestine with the capital of Syria, the old 
town of Damascus. To the Christian reader the mentioning of 
this road evokes the memory of Paul’s conversion. Yet it is a very 
ancient route. On this highway Abraham must have travelled when 
he first entered the promised land. 1100 years later, thousands of 
Abraham’s descendants had to walk on the same road yet in oppo- 
site direction when they were carried into the Babylonian exile. 
50 years afterwards, their children returned to the country of their 
fathers, again on the Damascus road. 

And now after 200 years we meet on the same road a man 
under heavy guard being led northward, farther and farther away 
from Jerusalem. As he stops for a moment of relaxation he is 
pushed forward by his relentless taskmasters. 

They scoff at him, cutting through his heart with their ever re- 
peated jeers: Where is your God? Why doesn’t he come to your 
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aid? A fine God you have chosen! Don’t stop to wait for his arri- 
val. He’ll never turn up...” 

Who was this deportee? A priest from the Temple at Jerusa- 
lem who had joined or had been: merely denounced of joining, 
an abortive Jewish revolt against the Persians. In punishment he 
was now being carried into exile to the South shore of the Caspian 
Sea, thousands of miles away. 

How the man felt when crossing the frontier of the land of his 
fathers he expresses in touching words: “My soul is cast down 
within me....My tears have been my food day and night.... 
As with a deadly wound in my body, my adversaries taunt me, 
while they say to me continually, “Where is your God?’” 

As the guards were slowing down to pass a curve of the road cut 
in the steep mountain rocks a magnificent panorama opened. The 
waters in the ravines, flooded by the winter rains, overflowed the 
rocks in mighty, thundering falls. As the convoy was moving on, 
the roaring of the cataracts, now this one, then another, reminded 
the priest of the floods of affliction that swept his soul: “Deep calls 
to deep at the thunder of thy cataracts; all thy waves and thy bil- 
lows have gone over me.” 

Yet there was a glory in the alternate calls of the cataracts that 
did not leave the priest’s musical ears untouched. 

In responding to one another the voices of water chanted the 
praise of God. At once, the priest felt transported back into the 
Temple of Jerusalem, its services with the responsive chanting 
of priest and people: 

“Lift up your heads, O gates! and be lifted up, O ancient doors! 
that the king of glory may come in. 

“Who is the King of glory? 

“The Lord, strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle.” 
(Ps..24:7) 

“O give thanks to the Lord, for he is good, and his mercy en- 
dures for ever.” (Ps. 118:29) 

The joyful Temple services stood before his mind in all their 
splendor: “These things I remember, as I pour out my soul: how 
I went with the throng, and led them in procession to the house 
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of God, with glad shouts and thanksgiving, a multitude keeping 
festival.” 

And where was he now? The contrast between past bliss and 
present misery pricked his heart. Had God withdrawn from him? 
“As a hart longs for flowing streams, so longs my soul for thee, 
O God.” He felt like a hunted deer that has but one desire left: to 
slake his thirst. His longing is for God: “My soul thirsts for God, 
for the living God. When shall I come and behold the face of 
God?” 

Friends, aren’t we sometimes a little too glib in protesting that 
God is present to every individual soul that calls on him? Of 
course, this is true and also borne out by the present Psalm, but is 
it the whole truth? 

The Psalmist thirsts for the living God as he shows himself alive 
to the congregation gathered for his praise. He knew and con- 
fessed it in this touching document that common worship is in- 
dispensable to every one who seeks the presence of God. The 
individual’s personal communion with his God is sustained by and 
draws much of its strength from the public worship of God. 

“Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there 
am I in the midst of them,’ our Lord and Savior declared. 
The common Christian experience down the ages that has real- 
ized the fulfillment of our Lord’s great prophesy was already anti- 
cipated in the Old Testament Church. Any testimony borne to 
him in word and deed has its source in and leads back to the cor- 
porate witness of the Church. 

It was therefore neither sentimentality nor self-pity that caused 
the Psalmist’s deep grief at having to miss the Temple services. He 
was expelled from his true home, the worshipping congregation 
that confesses and realizes God’s presence with her. 

And that hit him much harder than his loneliness, loss of social 
position and sense of insecurity in a foreign, hostile environment. 
It hit him harder than the blasphemies uttered by his pagan taunt- 
ers. His communion with God was jarringly incomplete so long 
as he was separated from the community of his children. My 
friend, do you realize what great treasure is yours who have the. 
privilege of worshiping God along with your brothers and sisters? 
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You are now availing yourself of this privilege and you will never 
regret it. May you for ever be kept from the vain presumption that 
you could go it alone, dispensing with personal participation in 
the common service of God. 

“When shall I come and behold the face of God?” The man 
who wrote those words of profound, mournful longing did not 
assume that he was separated from God. If he had thought thus, 
he would not have prayed to him. He was craving for a particular 
Divine presence, the face of God that shines on those who have 
gathered for instruction, confession, thanksgiving, petition, inter- 
cession, praise and adoration. 

While the cataracts were singing to one another, he had none 
with whom to sing. Thus their majestic music laid bare the spirit- 
ual core of his affliction: “(Deep calls to deep at the thunder of 
thy cataracts: all thy waves and thy billows have gone over me.” 

Mark in this verse the three times repeated use of the possessive 
pronoun, “thy.” The Psalmist does not say: “Those cataracts,” 
“their waves and their billows.” “Thy cataracts,” he says, “thy 
waves,” “thy billows.” This was not the play of blind forces of 
nature. It was all God’s handiwork. Then, however, also the floods 
that threatened to submerge his soul were of Divine making and 
appointing. God faced him everywhere at every time. Of that he 
was certain, and that must have greatly helped him as he was 
collecting his troubled mind in prayer. 

His prayer is very real. He did not flatter God with hollow 
phrases of stale and trite piety. He spoke up his mind frankly, un- 
fettered by religious etiquette. “Why hast thou forgotten me?” 
he said. “Why go I mourning because of the oppression of the 
enemy?” He did not mean to speak irreverently or with affected 
boldness, for in the same breath he called God his rock: 

“I say to God, my rock; why hast thou forgotten me?” In asking 
God why he had forgotten him, he yet took refuge with him; Did 
the man contradict himself? There was in him a contradiction 
between trust and despondency, but in praying to God he solved 
the contradiction or rather asked God to solve it for him. And 
that God did in answer to his child’s prayer. He filled him with 
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a new courage and hope: There would be an end to his present 
dejection, a bright, blessed future ahead. 

Having received the Divine assurance in his spirit, he aroused 
himself, shaking off the fetters of gloom and dismay. In address- 
ing himself, he spoke to his soul with a new authority: “Why are 
you cast down, O my soul, and why are you disquieted within 
me? Hope in God, for I shall again praise him, my help and my 
God.” 

“Why are you cast down, O my soul?” 

No answer is expected to this question. Properly speaking, it 
is not a question. It is rather a manly, hearty reproof, the way one 
would say to his good friend: 

“You silly fellow, there is not the least reason for you to give 
up hope!” Surely, God would never forget him. He would vindi- 
cate him and restore to him all he had lost. In what terms did the 
Psalmist conceive of his future restoration? “I shall again praise 
him.” The praise of God was his foremost concern, and a man 
with his concern will never be disappointed. In the words of the 
great apostle: 

“Suffering produces endurance, and endurance produces char- 
acter, and character produces hope, and hope does not disappoint 
us, because God’s love has been poured into our hearts through 
the Holy Spirit which has been given to us.” (Rom. 5:3B-5) 

Of the Psalmist’s further story we are ignorant. He may have 
had to spend the rest of his life in exile. Or, if the present surmise 
concerning the occasion of the Psalm proves correct, he may have 
lived to witness the overthrow of the Persian Empire and subse- 
quently received permission to return to Jerusalem and the Tem- 
ple. One thing, however, is certain: The God in whom he trusted 
took care of him to the end. 

There was not a day in his life when he did not receive fresh 
confidence in his prayers. Over and over again could he sincerely 
and wholeheartedly arouse himself with the words of the refrain 
in his Psalm: 

“Why are you cast down, O my soul, and why are you dis- 
quieted within me? Hope in God, for I shall again praise him, 
my help and my God.” 
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Being taught by God, he taught himself that God’s goodness 
had not only been active in the former happy days but was equally 
active during the present night of banishment: 

“By day the Lord commands his steadfast love; and at night 
his song is with me, a prayer to the God of my life.” 

He fulfilled his destiny in praising God. 

Today his hope is abundantly vindicated. For he is now gath- 
ered with the “great multitude which no man could number, . . . 
standing before the throne and before the Lamb, clothed in white 
robes, with palm branches in their hands, and crying out with a 
loud voice, ‘Salvation belongs to our God who sits upon the 
throne, and to the Lamb!” As a member of the upper community 
he serves God day and night in his holy, heavenly Temple. He is 
in the blessed throng of those redeemed by the Lamb, Jesus Christ 
whom they had not seen yet in whom they believed as they cast 
their hope in the anchor-ground of the great promised salvation 
to come. As they serve God with their praise the Lamb their 
shepherd guides them to springs of living water. God has wiped 
away every tear from their eyes. 

Let us lay hold of the Lord our Rock. 


LET US PRAY: 


Blessing and glory and wisdom and thanksgiving and honor 
and power and might be to our God for ever and ever. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, who didst suffer for us more than any one 
of us could ever suffer, and who hast triumphed through thy suffer- 
ings, renew and strengthen us, we beseech thee, with the blessed 
assurance that we are safe and sound in thy hands. 

To thy mighty grace and mercy we commit ourselves, spirit, 
mind and body. May we in the power of thy love have fellowship 
with thee and one another, enjoying thee and one another now 
and on the day of eternity. Amen. 
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Ps. 46 
Lk. 21: 9-13,.25-28 January 21, 1961 


A MIGHTY FORTRESS 


Ps. 46:10: “Be still, and know that I am God. 


In the year 1529 A.D., the Turks after having overrun Hungary, 
laid siege to the city of Vienna, capital of the Holy Roman Empire 
of the German Nation. The fall of Vienna would have opened the 
whole of Central Europe to their vast army. In the heartland of 
the Reformation that had started 12 years earlier the Crescent, 
symbol of Islam, would have supplanted the Cross. 

Vienna withstood the siege. When the Turkish army had with- 
drawn, Martin Luther wrote the great hymn that starts with the 
words, A Mighty Fortress is our God. His inspiration for this 
hymn he took from the 46th Psalm. 

The enemy who threatens our Western civilization today and 
whose avowed aim is to supplant with the hammer and sickle what 
is left of the significance of the Cross, is far more dangerous than 
were the Turks during the 16th and 17th centuries. For he is 
not only a ruthless conqueror. He comes under the guise of a 
savior, A mere conqueror has nothing to offer to the peoples he 
crushes under his heels. Communism, however, promises to the 
starving and oppressed millions throughout the world final salva- 
tion from their ills. That makes its menace truly formidable. That 
makes the New Testament prophecies of the great universal tribu- 
lation that will precede the end frightfully topical. 

And that should make us desirous for drawing courage and 
strength from the 46th Psalm which was written at a time of 
trouble with the purpose of fortifying Israel with the faith that 
overcomes the world and all its trouble. 

The help which we are promised is “very present.” The Psalm- 
ist recalls God’s great deeds of deliverance in the past. He looks 
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forward to God’s definite victory over all his enemies at the end, 
Both, historical memory and prophetic expectation combine to 
raise his trust in God’s present help. The God in whom he trusts 
is not only a God who formerly saved his people or who will, in 
the end, vindicate his cause for ever. 

He is with Israel right now. The whole force of the Psalm is in 
its proclamation of a saving Divine presence, available here and 
now. Because God is not only a past or future but “a very present 
help in trouble,” “we will not fear.’ Because the Divine presence 
is simultaneous with the most dreadful and shuddering afflictions, 
the Psalmist can put his courage of faith against them. 

He boldly faces the worst, the complete disintegration of the 
inhabited earth by the resurgent powers of the sinister primeval 
chaos. The earth is being dissolved as the mountains quake and 
crash into the ocean whose furiously roaring waters submerge the 
whole land. 

If we today imagine with utter horror the lethal powers released 
by the explosion, intended or accidental, of a number of hydro- 
gen bombs—we could not teach the Psalmist a greater realism in 
facing the worst. In his vision he anticipates every possible catas- 
trophe, including the world’s total ruin. 

Yet he soberly and assuredly exclaims: “We will not fear.” 
Why will we not fear? “There is a river whose streams make glad 
the city of God, the holy habitations of the Most High. God is 
in the midst of her, she shall not be moved; God will help her 
right early.” 

Repeatedly in the Old Testament God is likened to a spring, 
“a fountain of life,” “a fountain of living water.” The river whose 
streams gladden the city of God is the overflow of the spring of 
life in the heart of God. 

His life-giving presence triumphs over the powers of death and 
destruction. Where God is, life is. He is in the midst of his city, 
his holy habitation. Because he dwells in her the horrors of chaos 
are for ever banned from overpowering her. His presence with his 
faithful will protect them in the calamities of war: “The nations 
rage; the kingdoms totter; he utters his voice, the earth melts.” 
When the nations rage God will remove the ground from under 
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the kingdoms whose aim is cruel conquest and plunder: “The 
Lord of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge.” 

Are we afraid of the terror of war, modern warfare, atomic con- 
flagration and radiation? No desolations, the Psalmist testifies with 
firm assurance, can interfere with the Divine counsel of world-wide 
redemption. 

God makes them subservient to his glorious plan. In his vision 
the Psalmist sees the Lord’s purpose of universal peace realized 
through the violent overthrow of his enemies: “Come, behold the 
works of the Lord, how he has wrought desolations in the earth. 
He makes wars to cease to the end of the earth; he breaks the 
bow, and shatters the spear, he burns the chariot with fire.” 

The nations that are bent on their exaltation by means of sub- 
jugating others will not listen to his still, small voice. They can 
only be taught peace by severe Divine measures. The judgements 
of God are his drastic remedies for the plague of war. In applying 
them he will establish himself as the almighty Peacemaker on a 
renewed earth. 

The Psalmist’s strong, sure hope is for the coming of God’s 
kingdom. All events that happen including the most gruesome 
catastrophes, must in the hands of overruling Providence contrib- 
ute to the establishment of the everlasting kingdom of righteous- 
ness and peace. That is certainly the strongest comfort to every 
one who trusts and loves his God. Come what may—if the final 
outcome is our Savior God’s overwhelming victory, “We will not 
fear.” In the most dreadful predicament the hope of Israel, the 
hope of the Church will keep us from despair. “Our whole re- 
ligion” wrote a great 18th century interpreter of the New Testa- 
ment, “is directed towards the future.” 

But it does not betray the present. “The Lord of hosts is with 
us; the God of Jacob is our refuge,” right now. 

We cannot date the Psalm with sufficient probability. Some 
scholars think it was written in 701 B.C. when the siege of Jerusa- 
lem by a mighty Assyrian army under Sennacherib was suddenly 
lifted, owing to the outbreak of a plague in the Assyrian camp. 
That event of crucial historical significance predicted by the pro- 
phet Isaiah would have been a fit occasion for the origin of the 
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Psalm. However, the suggested date is not generally accepted. 
Whatever the occasion may have been the writer expressed his 
confidence that God will defend his people against a far more 
powerful and formidable enemy. 

We today may fully share his hope although we know as little 
as the Psalmist did, the particular form and the result of God’s 
saving action. Trust in God as our very present help in trouble 
is entirely different from wishful thinking. God works in a mysteri- 
ous way, frustrating both our carnal pessimism and optimism. At 
some time, he manifests his power in shattering to pieces the 
forces of devilish might and cunning as we experienced it at the 
end of the second world war. Again, he grants his loyal servants 
at a time of crisis to “hide themselves for a little while until the 
wrath is passed. (Is. 26:20) He has his ways of preparing “a table 
for them in the presence of their enemies.” (Ps. 23:5) Or he may 
grant his true witnesses the crown of martyrdom. 

Or he may let them die to spare them impending large-scale 
judgment. I was often moved in reading Is. 57:1: “The righteous 
man perishes, and no one lays it to heart; devout men are taken 
away, while no one understands. For the righteous man is taken 
away from calamity, he enters into peace.” I have lived to see 
righteous men die a short time before calamity arrived. Also to 
them God proved “a very present help in trouble.” In whatever 
way he may lead the destiny of those who are committed to him 
it is always in their Divinely understood, truly best interests: In 
the 22nd Psalm which our Lord prayed on the cross we read: 

“To thee they cried and were saved; in thee they trusted, and 
were not disappointed.” (Ps. 22:5) 

“To thee they cried.” That leads us to the center of the Psalm- 
ist’s confidence. 

From this center the rays of his hope shoot forth. He received 
his inner assurance of the saving presence of God as he was cry- 
ing to him. That the city of God shall not be moved but rejoice 
in his early help, being gladdened by the water of life that flows 
from his heart, is the warm personal conviction of his worshipers, 
kindled and strengthened in actual worship. 

For what is “the city of God,” the holy habitation of the Most 
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high” in the midst of which he dwells? The worshiping commu- 
nity. Like Isaiah the Psalmist hoped that Jerusalem would be saved 
for the sake of God’s holy Temple where he was worshiped as 
nowhere else on earth. 

That the Lord of hosts is with them is realized by those who 
in their worship acknowledge his righteous, saving rule. 

“I am exalted among the nations, I am exalted in the earth.” 

How can you come to know that now, even now despite all 
atrocious defiance of his holy name, the Lord of hosts is exalted 
all over the earth? In bowing down before him with your con- 
fessions and petitions, thanksgiving, praise and adoration. 

Hope for his kingdom to come, trust in early rescue from peril 
and disaster are renewed and invigorated in worship, both private 
and public. For the two according to the Biblical testimony are 
closely linked together, inspiring and fertilizing one another. 

In order to worship and know God we must stop the clamor of 
our self-pitying complaints. We must calm our anxious hearts in 
seeking communion with our Maker and Redeemer: 

“Be still, and know that I am God.” As Isaiah taught: “In re- 
turning and rest you shall be saved; in quietness and in trust shall 
be your strength.” (30:15) 

The peace of God which in the end will be the law of the 
whole creation rules already now in the hearts and minds of those 
who seek his presence in prayer. And with his peace goes the con- 
fidence inspiring knowledge of God’s exaltation over all who vainly 
seek to exalt themselves. His saving power is most real, ready to 
act, bursting forth in mighty deeds of wonderful help. It is more 
than a match for the evil forces that besiege us from within and 
without. 

For whom was this Psalm written? Shall we today say, for our 
nation? Or for the Western world? Or for poor bleeding human- 
ity? To whom is God “a refuge and strength, a very present help 
in trouble?” 

The Psalm’s inspirational message is for the benefit of all and 
sundry yet only through the instrumentality of those who can pray 
the Psalm with their hearts. 

Let me therefore close my sermon in asking you to follow my 
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lead, as I shall again read the 46th Psalm, this time not as a Scrip- 
ture lesson but as a prayer offered by all of us. 


Psalm 46 


God is our refuge and strength, a very present help in 
trouble. 

Therefore we will not fear, though the earth be removed, 
and though the mountains be carried into the midst of the 
sea; 

Though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, though the 
mountains shake with the swelling thereof. Selah. 

There is a river, the streams whereof shall make glad the 
city of God, the holy place of the tabernacle of the most 
High. 

God is in the midst of her; she shall not be moved: God 
shall help her, and that right early. 

The heathen raged, the kingdoms were moved: he uttered 
his voice, the earth melted. 

The Lord of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge. 

Come, behold the works of the Lord, what desolations he 
hath made in the earth. 

He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth; he 
breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder; he burn- 
eth the chariot in the fire. 

Be still, and know that I am God; I will be exalted among 
the heathen, I will be exalted in the earth. 

The Lord of hosts is with us; the God of Jacob is our 
refuge. Selah. 


LET US PRAY: 


Through Jesus Christ our Lord in whom constant access to thy 
very heart is offered us out of sheer mercy. Amen. 
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Ps. 48 September 19, 1944 
Revelation 13 

19:11-19; 21 

20:4 


THE FORTY-EIGHTH PSALM 


It is a great and marvelous deed of Divine deliverance which 
forms the historical background of this Psalm of praise. Naturally 
enough, one would like to know to which event in the history of 
Jerusalem our Psalm refers. Now the Psalter contains in the vi- 
cinity of our Psalm the famous 46th Psalm which has of old been 
assigned to the unsuccessful siege of Jerusalem by Sennacherib in 
701 B.C. ‘This was indeed a wonderful experience of Divine sal- 
vation, as also our Psalm describes. Nevertheless, it would be 
difficult to refer our Psalm to the same event. 

Sennacherib was king of Assyria. In our Psalm, however, we 
read (V4) of kings in the plural. Furthermore, Sennacherib had 
to give up his plans because of a plague which struck his army. 
In the 48th Psalm, however, there is no reference made to a plague. 
The picture which is shows bears quite different features. What 
is it like? 

We see Jersusalem in its beauty and splendor exposed to the 
terror of an invasion by foreign aggressors. They must have over- 
flowed the whole country of Judah until they found themselves at 
the approaches to the Holy Mountain. They prepared for the final 
attack on the city and the temple,—they started,—when at once, 
at a sudden, they were struck with a panic and took to flight. Ter- 
ror shook them as of a woman in travail, the breakdown of their 
power was complete. Their hosts were scattered as merchant ships 
are wrecked by an eastwind. The repercussion of this defeat was 
felt everywhere to the very ends of the earth. (10) 

What caused the panic? “They saw, so they were frightened,” 
we read literally in verse 5. What did they see? It is not stated. 
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It must have been something dreadful, something most perplex- 
ing and just therefore indescribable. Enough to say that at this 
sight the whole hostile army went nearly mad and turned tails im- 
mediately. That is the situation which our Psalm shows us. 

It is easy to see that this picture squares neither with Jerusa- 
lem’s delivery from Sennacherib’s attack nor with any other his- 
torical situation, as recorded in Scripture. What to say to that? The 
only answer which I can give is the same which also the literary 
form of our text, the picture material employed, suggests: namely 
that it was not the author’s intention to offer anything like a his- 
torical narrative. The method he uses in order to reveal Divine 
truth is not historical but rather dramatic. What he shows is the 
ultimate crisis in a drama. The background of the drama is his- 
toric, possibly or even probably taken from Sennacherib’s sudden 
withdrawal. In dealing freely with the historical facts the author 
takes a certain license, which would, however, not be called a 
poetical license, but rather a theological, as he uses it in order to 
show forth a revealed truth, more tersely and more forcibly than 
could be done in a historical narrative. 

This in mind, let us put the question what the Psalmist intends 
in describing the salvation of Jerusalem under the picture of a 
panic which seized the world. The idea of a panic is familiar to 
every student of Old Testament warfare. It was indeed the most 
important strategic idea in those times of old. Today the aim 
of military strategy consists in the annihilation of the hostile 
armies as a fighting power. This aim is reached by means of com- 
bined operations, break-through, pincer movements, and so on. 
Ancient semitic strategy, however, was of a more primitive kind. 
Its aim simply consisted in arousing a panic which made the enemy 
lose their heads completely. Just think of Gideon’s victory over 
the Midianites (Judges 7) or Jonathan’s surprising the Philistines 
(1 Sam. 14). The mere fact that Jonathan with his armor-bearer 
succeeded in climbing over the cliffs to the Philistine garrison and 
killing twenty men on the spot threw the whole Philistine camp 
into confusion. And when Gideon at night with his 300 men 
uttered their war cry, blew their trumpets, shattered their pitchers 
and lifted up their torches, the countless hoards of the Midian- 
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ites, Amakekites and other Bedouins in awakening fled with a 
wild cry. Panic was equivalent with defeat, and who succeeded in 
causing a panic won not only the battle but often the whole 
campaign. 

The same idea underlies also our portion. The hostile kings are 
driven back by a mysterious sight which strikes them with shud- 
ders. But how was this panic brought about? It is not stated and 
must remain unknown. For the Psalmist has not to do with human 
strategy, but alone with Divine strategy. God himself caused this 
panic. When the hostile aggressors seemed very near to the real- 
ization of their rapacious desires they suddenly saw...what no 
man can express. The Lord of hosts himself defeated them, his 
hand was uplifted when he intervened judicially on behalf of his 
people. 

Now we may better appreciate the intention of the author 
in building up this Psalm. He does not want to describe a histori- 
cal event, he wants to give us the message of this event. For this 
purpose he confronts, as it were, the power of the boastful aggres- 
sor nations of his day with the power of the Lord of hosts as it 
manifests itself at the place which the Lord has chosen for his 
worship. The result of this clash he describes in pictures, familiar 
to himself and to his contemporaries. A panic, the sudden 
and complete defeat of them that challenge the great King of his 
city. God fights for his worshipers and his victory is very sure. 
This truth the Psalmist brings home with the help of the oriental 
picture material in a more effective way than would be done by 
any abstract statement or mere historical account. If we want to 
bring home this same truth to our hearts we must try to trans- 
late the Psalmist’s pictures into the concepts of our own time 
and experience. 

There is no holy city for us today, nor is there any holy moun- 
tain where the Lord claimed to be worshiped exclusively. Nor 
are we used to present God’s victory under the picture of a panic 
caused by him. Today God claims to be worshiped in spirit and 
in truth everywhere. Now there are nations where Christian wor- 
ship is still protected by the rule of law and order. And there 
are other nations which are in the grip of a godless and lawless 
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nationalism, aggressor nations. Now let me ask or rather repeat 
some questions familiar to each of is: Why did Hitler not attack 
England in 1940? Why did he attack Russia the following year? 
Why did he, only a few weeks ago, concentrate the main use of 
his army on his right flank to guard the Channel coast, thus leav- 
ing his left flank in Brittany without sufficient protection? Why? 
I am pretty sure that during the years to come quite reasonable 
answers will be offered by some competent students to these and 
many more questions of this kind. But I am as sure that to each 
of these questions there will be many and different answers, ac- 
cording to the school of thought which will have developed by 
then. And an observer of the future debates may feel what once 
Socrates felt when he exclaimed on a somewhat similar occa- 
sion: “These statements are all wonderful, and each impresses me 
deeply. The only thing at which I wonder is that they do not 
agree with one another.” 

Do you see the point? It is not my intention at all to under- 
rate the value of historical researches. Much less would I ever 
belittle the tremendous significance of the sacrifices rendered by 
our soldiers, sailors and airmen, their courage, their devotion. Nor 
would I ever refuse to pay all due respect and gratitude to the wis- 
dom and energy of our political and military leaders. But while 
acknowledging all the great and the countless small contribu- 
tions to victory I know that all taken together they could not 
account for the mysterious something which in God’s good time 
has turned the scales of the war. This inexplicable something, this 
irrational factor in history is for us today what the panic was for 
the writer of the 48th Psalm: just an illustration of God’s omni- 
potent, ever present rule. I do not mean to say that God is par- 
ticularly active in forming the irrational elements in history. No, 
God is at work everywhere, but the fact that we cannot penetrate 
the historical process with our minds may teach us what man is and 
what man is not able to understand, what man is not able to ac- 
complish. It is God who rules in judgment and in rescue. It is 
he to whom all praise and worship is due. 

Praise and worship form the key-note of our Psalm. It is shown 
to be the human response to the Divine self-revelation in mighty 
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deeds. This response is according to our Psalm not limited to the 
worshiping community on Mt. Zion. Mount Zion is called in 
Verse 2 the joy of the whole earth. Why? Because as we see from 
the 10th verse, the Lord’s deeds of judicial intervention on Mount 
Zion leads people everywhere—unto the ends of the earth—to 
praise him according to his name: “Thy right hand is full of right- 
eousness.” They confess God’s revelation on a world-wide scale, 
the glorification of his name amongst all nations. Universal ac- 
knowledgment of the truth that he is God and nobody else— 
that is the aim of the Divine rule, the end of human history to 
which the Psalmist looks forward, trustfully. 

Whilst thus the heathen nations would learn what they did not 
know before, the people of God who knew him already would 
renew their experience of him. We see in verse 9 the worship- 
ing community gathered in the temple, appropriating in their 
meditations their present experience of the Divine Mercy. That 
God had mercy upon his people they knew already, as they had 
learned it from their fathers. But now, as they had themselves been 
delivered by God’s mercy, their knowledge of him became factual: 
Verse 8: “As we have heard, so we have seen...” Their knowledge 
of God was made a living, a personal knowledge. “This God,” 
they exclaim (V.14) as we have seen him, working out our sal- 
vation “is our God.” Their fresh experience of salvation gives a 
new stimulus to their worship. “Great is the Lord, and greatly to 
be praised.” (V.1) Our Psalm represents what at several places 
is called a new song, a breaking forth of the spirit of worship due 
to a new, personal experience of mercy. 

This experience changes the whole outlook of the worshiping 
community. The first three verses of the Psalm describe the beauty 
of Mount Zion, towering high, the splendor of Jerusalem and its 
places, as if all this were newly discovered. And at the end of 
the Psalm the writer encourages his fellow-believers to walk about 
Zion, to go round her, to count up her towers, to contemplate her 
ramparts, to enter her palaces. In a word: to have a good look 
at everything. Why? Had they not known it before? They had, 
but now everything is changed, everything is made new, as it all 
bears the imprint of God’s saving mercy. This place and these 
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buildings are not simply what they were before, they are testimonies 
and monuments of a living God. And as they bear witness to him 
let us bear witness, too: “Tell it to the generations following. Let 
them take to heart that this God will be heir guide, too, for ever 
and ever.” (V. 13B-14) 

Let me close in applying this message to our present experi- 
ences. We have learned from Scripture that the Lord is the right- 
eous ruler over all the earth, that he vindicates every just cause, 
that he is a God of mercy, that he judges the nations in order to 
lead all mankind to his knowledge. As we have heard it once, 
we see it now, in our own life-time and on a world-wide scale. 
Should not this tremendous experience stir our hearts to sing 
unto him a new song? Many of us may feel that they have grown 
older during these terrible five years of war. Certainly one never 
grows younger. But should this be the only thing we experienced 
during this war, we had to be ashamed of ourselves. Walk through 
this town, look at its buildings, go up to Mount Carmel, walk on 
its ridge, look down to the bay, look at the sea! A town, a land- 
scape, and even the sea, dominated by lawless conquerors are no 
longer what they were before their conquest. Believe me, I speak 
from experience. And again, a country liberated from hostile op- 
pression, or delivered from its gloomy threat is quite a new coun- 
try. May the Spirit of God open our eyes and hearts and keep 
them open to live up to the wonderful Divine delivery which we 
have all experienced. 


LET US PRAY: 


Our heavenly Father, who has dealt with us so mercifully, grant 
us, we beseech thee, an open mind which is stirred by everything 
around us to give Thee due praise. Forgive us our dullness and 
ingratitude, and make us Thy true worshipers and effective wit- 
nesses. And let Thy glory be made manifest and Thy name be 
praised amongst all nations to the ends of the earth. Thy king- 
dom come! For Jesus sake we ask thee. Amen. 
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Ps::49 June 18, 1961 
Lk. 20:27-40 


MAN’S VANISHING POMP 


Ps. 49:3: “My mouth shall speak wisdom.” 


The author of this Psalm was not a prophet but a teacher of 
wisdom, 

The prophets of Israel had revealed God from his mighty acts 
in the history of his people; the exodus from Egypt, the conquest 
of the holy land, the righteous divine judgments on Israel up to 
the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple; the merciful divine 
acts of rescue up to the return of the exiles from the Babylonian 
captivity. This Psalm does not deal with history. “I will solve my 
riddle,” the author declares. His riddle means a most seri- 
ous personal problem over which he pondered for a long time 
until the solution given him could be put into simple words, under- 
standable to himself and others. 

His insight had not only to be understandable. It must also 
receive a shape of lofty attraction that made it singable: “I will 
solve my riddle to the music of the lyre.” 

For the solution of his problem represents a message not only 
for the man himself but for all humanity. Every personal problem 
grasped in its depth is a general human problem. The message of 
the wisdom teacher is not limited to his own people. He owes it 
to all mankind: “Hear this, all peoples! Give ear, all inhabitants 
of the world, both low and high, rich and poor together. My 
mouth shall speak wisdom; the meditation of my heart shall be 
understanding. I will incline my ear to a proverb.” 

“Proverb” is an unfortunate translation that fails to do justice 
to the rich meaning of the Hebrew original. What is intended is 
a pithy word of power that requires in order to be understood, 
our serious attention: “I will incline my ear.” 
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The human problem that beset his mind was tremendous, in the 
literal sense of the term, to make one tremble. 

“Why should I fear?” he exclaims in anticipating the answer. 
and afterwards, having proclaimed the answer, exhorts himself and 
his hearers: “Be not afraid.” Now there is no more reason left for 
being afraid, but there was one before. 

What had caused his fear? “Times of trouble,” he replies, “when 
the iniquity of my persecutors surrounds me, men who trust in 
their wealth and boast of the abundance of their riches.” 

Many a boastful, arrogant evil-doer gets rich, “the splendor of 
his house increases,” “he counts himself happy” and “is praised 
by others for doing well for himself.” 

The situation shown by the quotations is one that often occurs 
in the Psalms. 

God’s lonely servants are surrounded by enemies, not foreign- 
ers but fellow Israelites who taunt, oppress and persecute them. 
What happens to the oppressors? Do they meet with divine pun- 
ishment? Apparently not. They prosper. They seem to enjoy God’s 
protection and blessing. The effect on the Psalmist is one of fear- 
ful loneliness: Has God forgotten him? The man feels like a child 
in a dream, deserted by his parents. He is afraid. 

But he is not drowned in fear. He does not remain passive. His 
grief and anguish provoke him to think. He ponders over the 
prosperity of the wicked and the misery of the godly. He must 
throw light upon it. “The meditation of my heart shall be under- 
standing.” 

Those arrogant people behave as if they would live for ever. 
Will they? They boast of their prestige and power as if they 
could achieve whatever they would. Can they really? They exalt 
themselves over the meek and humble as if they were gods. Will 
they not have to die like all of us? 

Where is the man who could by using his wealth and might 
get an exemption from the general human fate of mortality? 

“Truly no man can ransom himself, or give to God the price of 
his life, for the ransom of his life is costly, and can never suffice, 
that he should continue to live on for ever, and never see the Pit.” 

If an Israelite fell into slavery it was the duty of his next of kin 
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‘to buy him off by paying ransom money to his owner. Can a man 
buy off his own life by paying a ransom to God? When God asks 
for my soul, what can I offer him to be released from the power 
of death? Nothing at all, replies the Psalmist. Even if you are 
immeasurably rich all your wealth is still too small a ransom to 
keep your soul alive. 

Wealth and might bring no lasting advantage. All people must 
leave their wealth to others. Their graves are their homes for 
ever, their dwelling places for all generations.... Like sheep they 
are appointed for Sheol; Death shall be their shepherd; straight 
to the grave they descend, and their form shall waste away; Sheol 
shall be their home.” The rich man “when he dies .. . will carry 
nothing away; his wealth will not go down after him...he will 
go to the generation of his fathers, who will never more see the 
light.” 

The fool does not give thought to his death. The wise man takes 
it to heart. He knows that he can claim no exemption from mot- 
tality: “Even the wise die, the fool and the stupid alike must 
perish.” Death cancels all differences between people, rich and 
poor, wise and fools. 

And not only that. Death even levels down the difference be- 
tween man and animal: “Man cannot abide in his pomp, he is like 
the beasts that perish,” we read in the middle of the Psalm, and 
the sentence is repeated as a refrain at the close. 

With a very few and late exceptions the Old Testament does 
not show belief in a life after death. The Hebrews never assumed 
that death was the separation of an immortal soul from a mortal 
body. Unlike the Egyptians they never mummified the dead body 
in order to secure its after-life. They did respect the line between 
‘this world and the next which God himself has drawn. When a 
man dies, the whole man dies including his soul. What remains 
after death is a pale flitting shadow, a dim reflection, either in the 
grave or in the cheerless subterranean abode of the dead, called 
Sheol. No life in the proper sense is ascribed to those pale 
shadows. They can do nothing for themselves nor can the survivors 
‘help in any way. 

Now some form of hope for a life after death is perhaps as 
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old as humanity. Already the Neanderthal men in the old stone 
age buried their dead ceremoniously as to ensure their after-like. 
Shall we therefore conclude that the sombre view of death taken 
by the Old Testament represents a religious setback in compari- 
son to much older beliefs? 

Such an evaluation is entirely unwarranted. For under God’s 
providential instruction the people of Israel should first be shown 
the seriousness of death before God would teach them further. 

They had first to learn that nothing can be done about death 
by ancestor worship, magic or priestly skill. No man can ransom 
himself or his fellow men. This truth had to be made the Israel- 
ites’ firmly held conviction before they were taught that what no 
man can do God does. For we do not own God. He owns us, 
and that is our only comfort in life and death. What God owns 
he keeps for ever. It we entrust ourselves to his keeping all will 
be well with us. If we don’t we have no hope. 

What the Psalm teaches about death holds of all men, godly 
and ungodly alike. If you have no personal faith in God, if his 
name is only on your lips and not inscribed in your heart no more 
can be added so far as you are concerned—to the Psalmist’s stern 
and somber teaching about the end of life. If you trust in God lis- 
ten now to the solution of his formidable riddle which he pro- 
poses, in one single sentence: 

“But God will ransom my soul from the power of Sheol, for he 
will receive me.” 

These are words of sure conviction. If we want to share the 
Psalmist’s sure conviction we must share the source of his 
knowledge. 

How does he know that God will redeem him? A quite justi- 
fiable change in translation will teach us. For the Hebrew words 
can be just as well rendered in the present tense: “For God ran- 
soms me from the power of death, for he receives me.” 

God receives now the man who puts his trust in him. 

He receives what is his own. With your faith you make your- 
self over to your Lord and Owner. God acknowledges your faith 
in receiving you. He makes you certain that he will for ever claim 
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you as his unalienable possession. He rescues you from the power 
of death. 

Living faith enlightens a man’s conscience. The same con- 
science that convinces me of being for ever responsible to God 
as my Lord also convinces me that my Lord will never give up 
what is his. 

If I am God’s, death must yield its power to God. He who be- 
longs to God belongs to him for ever. That is the eternally valid 
arguing of faith. 

I have rightly interpreted the thrust of the Psalmist’s medita- 
tation in solving his tremendous riddle. I find no great difference 
between his way of arguing and that of Jesus, centuries later. Jesus 
in his debate with the Sadduccees who denied the resurrection 
said: 

“That the dead are raised, even Moses showed, in the passage 
about the bush, where he calls the Lord the God of Abraham and 
the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob. Now he is not God of 
the dead, but of the living; for all live to him.” (Lk. 20:37£) 

That is to say: When God in appearing to Moses at the burn- 
ing bush, claims the title of the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob 
he cannot be supposed to call himself the God of long since de- 
cayed and by now completely disintegrated corpses. He is the God 
of the living. Those whom he call by name and recognizes as his 
true worshipers are his prized property. They live for him as 
their Lord, therefore will live for ever. The hand of God has 
grasped them, he will never let loose. 

That God accepts in this life those who put their trust in him 
was known throughout Israel’s history. The Psalmist was among 
the first to extend faith in God’s saving power to the life after 
death. He applies Israel’s knowledge of their Savior God to the 
eternal destiny of the individual. Because his Psalm represents 
one of the earlier flashes of this radical insight the crucial and vital 
importance of the message is underlined at the beginning: 

“Hear this, all peoples! Give ear, all inhabitants of the world, 
both low and high, rich and poor together! My mouth shall speak 
wisdom; the meditation of my heart shall be understanding.” 
This was the Psalmist’s initial promise to an audience, and I 
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have endeavored to show how he made good his promise. For it 
is indeed a profound and powerful wisdom that lets him defy his 
enemies: “Why should I fear in times of trouble?” The imposing 
might of his oppressors, the terrible threat to him can no longer 
make him afraid. 

He treats the threat as if it existed no more. For his mind is not 
fixed on things that pass away. It is rooted in eternal fellowship 
with God. The prosperity and arrogance of the wicked have ceased 
to be a problem for him. The only problem that remains for the 
Psalmist and likewise for us, the hearers of his message, is to heed 
the Scripture appeal to faith. If we grow in faith we shall in- 
creasingly realize that we are God’s and he is ours for ever. This 
is the wisdom by which a man lives. 


LET US PRAY: 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who with thy sacrifice on the cross hast 
re-claimed us lost sinners as the Father’s property, strengthen, we 
ask thee, our faith. 

May we cease to fear those who kill the body and after that 
have nothing more they can do. May we be on our guard against 
greed of every kind, knowing that wealth does not give us life. 
May in the strength of thy saving deed our fellowship with God 
grow and take hold of our hearts and minds to let us realize what 
matters and what does not. And may we more sincerely praise 
thee through whom God resides in our hearts for all eternity. For 
thou art life eternal. Amen. 
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Ps. 50 June 25, 1961 
Heb. 13:7-16 


THE ESSENCE OF WORSHIP 


Ps. 50:23: “He who brings praise (LXX. Vulg) as his 
sacrifice honors me; to him who orders his way aright 
I will show the salvation of God.” 


Last Sunday, I preached on a Psalm composed by a teacher of 
wisdom. Today, I claim your attention for a prophetic message. 
There were prophets attached to the temple in Jerusalem, and 
one or more of them chanted this Psalm to the people for their 
instruction in true repentance. The message was probably deliv- 
ered during one of the two regular daily burnt-offerings, when the 
people stood silently in the temple court to witness the consump- 
tion by fire of the animal victim on the altar. Some of them would 
afterwards add their own sacrifices. 

They would bring their votive offerings to pay vows they had 
previously made to God in anticipating deliverance from a speci- 
fic need. Others would bring thanksgiving or free-will offerings. 

The present offering which the people were making was a stated 
sacrifice administered by the priests on behalf of the whole nation, 
every morning and evening. While the slaughtered animal, drained 
of its blood, was going up in smoke from the altar, the prophet 
with his address prepared the people for the right understanding 
of this and of all sacrifices. His message was not delivered once 
but rather, as often as it seemed necessary. It was part of the 
temple liturgy. 

The address starts with an introduction. 

In strong and majestic words a divine apparition is described: 
“The mighty One, God the Lord, speaks and summons the earth 
from the rising of the sun to its setting. Out of Zion, the perfec- 
tion of beauty, God shines forth. Our God comes, he does not 
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keep silence, before him is a devouring fire, round about him a 
mighty tempest. He calls to the heaven above and to the earth, that 
he may judge his people.” 

Heaven and earth are called to witnesss the following oracle. 
This is not a rhetorical device. The idea is, I believe, that the 
works of Creation with their obedience to the law of the Creator 
shame Israel’s disobedience: “The heavens declare his righteous- 
ness; God is giving judgment.” 

The appearance of God described is like an amazing light, pre- 
ceded by a devouring fire and a mighty storm. This is clearly vis- 
ionary language. 

Yet the speaker does not refer to an actual vision he is now 
seeing or had seen in the past. Visionary terms are put to poetical 
use. And that is proper. Ecstatic vision and strong lyrical poetry 
have an important thing in common, their delivering effect on the 
mind. The mind is lifted above trivial self-concern and lethargy. 
People then just as today all too often entered the sanctuary with- 
out a true sense of worship. 

God was to them not an awesome present reality but rather a 
well-disposed protector who kept smiling while they were asleep 
during worship, or chatted with their neighbors. The figures of a 
light that flashes over the whole horizon, of fire and tempest are 
to awake the would-be worshipers to a sense of God’s awe-inspir- 
ing undomesticable presence. 

Open your ears, listen to God’s word. For God is not dumb. He 
wills to be listened to before you worship and while you are wor- 
shiping him: “Our God comes; he does not keep silence.” He 
calls, he summons his people into his presence: “Gather to me 
my faithful ones, who made a covenant with me by sacrifice.” 

The people of Israel are called God’s faithful or loyal ones. That 
is not flattery. It is to remind them of their position before God 
which they profess and engage to occupy with the very act of sac- 
tifice. At the beginning of Israel’s history as a nation, immediately 
before the revelation on Mt. Sinai, God made a covenant with 
them by sacrifice. Every future sacrifice should remind the people 
of their obligations under the covenant. The place assigned to 
them under the covenant is one of faithfulness toward their Lord. 
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But have they kept their place? No, asserts the following divine 
oracle: “Hear, O my people, and I will speak, O Israel, I will 
testify against you. I am God, your God.” 

What now follows is astonishing. The people present were wit- 
nessing a sacrifice which the priests performed in their name and 
for their money. Some of them would later add private sacrifices, 
animals taken from their own herds or flocks. Should not God be 
pleased with their liberality? The prophet Isaiah in the first chap- 
ter of his book declares that God is not pleased at all but rather 
loathes to the point of utter disgust any offering that is not backed 
up by righteous living. 

The temple prophet in this Psalm does not use that strong 
language, but the effect of his words is no less startling. Let me 
use a comparison before I quote. 

Supppose one of us made a substantial contribution to a cer- 
tain religious or charitable organization, and consequently received 
from that organization a letter of acknowledgment that ran thus: 
“Dear Mr. So-and-So; For your contribution of One Thousand 
Dollars ($1,000) that just came to hand we do not reprove you. 

Faithfully yours... .” 

What would you say to that? But that is exactly what the gener- 
ous people of Israel were told by the prophet in the name of 
God: “I do not reprove you for your sacrifices; your burnt-offer- 
ings are continually before me.” 

One could not say that the worshipers in the temple were 
cajoled by the ministers in charge. They were told the truth. The 
truth was that the bringing of sacrifices was in itself a good thing, 
but the way they did it was definitely wrong. For they did it as a 
matter of prescribed routine. And for this they were in the name 
of God sternly rebuked: “I will accept no bull from your house, 
nor he-goat from your folds. For every beast of the forest is mine, 
the cattle on a thousand hills. I know all the birds of the air, and 
all that moves in the field is mine. If I were hungry, I would not 
tell you; for the world and all that is in it is mine. Do I eat the 
flesh of bulls, or drink the blood of goats?” 

Of course the people were not so primitive as to believe that 
God needed to be fed by them. 
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But they behaved as if he needed it. For in bringing their gifts 
into the temple, they did not understand what they were doing. 
They performed a dead ceremonial. They rendered God sacri- 
fices without yielding him a sacrificial spirit. Then, however, the 
whole affair was reduced to its external, material part. Nothing re- 
mained than a sort of feeding the god, a degenerate form of wor- 
ship of which many nations outside Israel were innocent. 

The rebuke of conventional religiosity is followed by a positive 
admonition to true worship: “Offer to God a sacrifice of praise; 
thus pay your vows to the Most High.” The essence of sacrifice 
is praise. 

Not that they should offer praise instead of animal sacrifices. 

To the ancients the common worship of God had to be em- 
bodied in visible, sacramental actions. But the external action 
ought to betoken what the heart was doing. The outward action 
of the sacrificer consists in giving to God part of his property. The 
inward action is giving oneself to God as his rightful possession. 
The offerer with his offering acknowledges that all he has and is 
belongs to God. In acknowledging this (and here lies the speci- 
fically biblical interpretation of sacrifice) he extols the God to 
whom he belongs and whose greatness he knows from his revela- 
tion in the history of Israel. 

Therefore, I have in my rendering of the text substituted praise 
for the traditional Protestant thanksgiving. The Bible is the record 
not only and not chiefly of God’s good providence that calls for 
our gratitude. According to the apostle Paul also the pagan nations 
should have known enough of God’s providence to make them 
grateful. (Acts 14:17) 

The Bible is the record of God’s revelation: “I am God, your 
God,” the Psalm states with strong crucial emphasis. 

The worshiping Israelite with his praise surrenders to the God 
who has revealed himself to him in his majesty and power, his 
holiness and mercy, his exclusive, total lordship over him and his 
condescending personal care for him. He praises God for what he 
is. He confesses the truth about God in response to his revelation. 
In glorifying him he returns himself to him. 

And this is the true sacrifice, the only thing man can give to 
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God. It is a sacrifice, for with it man overcomes his selfish drives, 
the pushing and being pushed of our animal nature. His self-con- 
cern is conquered by his deviation in freely ascribing to God what 
he knows is due him. In acknowledging the diety with his praise, 
he offers himself entirely to him who is worthy of his praise. 
His heart and spirit are returned to God his great owner. There 
is nothing else man can give God. For God neither needs cere- 
monial sacrifices nor lip-service of slavish adulation. Yet he insists 
on our praise. Why? Because he wants us to live. We can live only 
if he respects and accepts us. 

The only thing he respects is our surrender to what is greater 
than we and known to us as such. “J am God your God.” 

He who confesses the truth with his worship acts from his spir- 

itual center. With his spiritual action he participates in the nature 
of God who is spirit. And that is what God calls to live. 
- There is a great word for the worshipful self-giving to God in 
true response to his revelation. It is not in the Psalm yet can be 
proved on historical grounds to belong with the oldest words in the 
Bible. (Judg. 5:31B) The fact that it is not mentioned in the 
Psalm can teach us that it should not be used lightly without the 
living knowledge of its meaning as shown forth in this Psalm. This 
greatest of all words is, love. 

God’s love for us is reciprocated with our humble praise, 
acknowledged with our trustful petitions and exalted anew in 
thanking him for answering our petition: “Call upon me in the 
day of trouble. I will deliver you and you will glorify me.” Thus 
closes the blessed song of loving praise. 

The 50th Psalm proclaims the love for God as a confessional 
surrender to him in genuine worship. I say, genuine, for the love 
of God that is not coupled with the love for him whom God 
loves like me, my fellow man, is not genuine but phoney. And 
that leads us to the second part of the Psalm with which I can 
only deal briefly though its message is no less vital than what 
precedes it. “But to the wicked God says: ‘What right have you 
to recite my statutes or take my covenant on your lips? 

“For you hate discipline’ (or, “my control’—Moffat), ‘and you 
cast my words behind you.’ ” 
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God’s revelation attracts us to worship him and, at the same 
time, constrains us to bring our conduct under the tule of his 
will. His will is revealed in his law. 

The Psalm specifically refers to three of the Ten Command- 
ments. 

It denounces the wicked within Israel, who conforms to the 
letter of the law but does not keep it really, but break it in their 
heart. As in the first part the heart’s attitude is shown to be deci- 
sive. For it is not enough to refrain from committing theft or 
adultery. A man who makes friends with thieves or adulterers is 
guilty of their crimes. The charge to dissociate from the ungodly 
is of central importance for the understanding of the Old Testa- 
ment, the extend of the message and its limitation. It is stressed 
in the first Psalm that introduces the whole Psalter as a summary. 
Its correct appraisal is indispensable for the approach to some of 
the toughest problems in Old Testament study, f.i.: the curses in 
the Psalms and elsewhere. And what matters most, it is essential 
for the eternally thankful appropriation of the saving word and 
deed of Jesus Christ. 

The prophet continues in denouncing the slanderer and intriguer 
who violates the prohibition of false witness no less than one who 
makes an untrue deposition in a court of justice. Often God 
does not seem to interfere with those who hypocritically breach his 
commandments. But to assume that he winks at their sins is to 
make him the evil-doer’s associate: “These things you have done 
and I have been silent; you thought that I was one like yourself. 
But now I rebuke you, and lay the charge before you. Mark this, 
then, you who forget God, lest I rend, and there be none to 
deliver.” 

Mere external conformity to the moral law is as worthless and 
condemnable as mere external conformity to the cultic law. Both, 
the praise of God and the obedience to his commandments must 
lay hold of the total person, one’s thoughts, words and deeds. The 
whole message of the Psalm is succinctly summarized in the con- 
cluding verse: 

“He who brings praise as his sacrifice honors me; to him who 
orders his way aright, I will show the salvation of God.” 
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Both words, honor and salvation have a long history in the Old 
Testament. Salvation in the present context denotes life in the 
strongest and most joyous sense, free, unhampered, vigorous, 
abundant. To honor God has the same meaning as to praise or 
glorify him. 

He who honors his God with the twofold self-sacrifice of praise 
due him and of conduct subject to his law will live instead of 
vegetating under the threat of inexorable, deadly judgment. What 
do we have to do in order to live? The prophet who encountered 
the people with this Psalm called them to repent of their dullness 
and hypocrisy. 

His message leads straight up to the gospel of Christ that not 
only charges us to repent but offers us the spirit of true repent- 
ance and the gift of life eternal. May we all now respond to the 
Savior’s invitation by giving him our hearts in prayer. 


LET US PRAY: 


O Lord Jesus Christ, the sacrifice for our sins, the witness to 
the truth. We confess to thee that we have failed to sacrifice 
ourselves in worship and righteous living. Grant us, we ask thee, 
thy forgiveness. May we live our lives for thy sake in ordei to 
save it. May thy spirit lead us to yield obedient, worshipful hearts 
that glorify God, going out in love for him and our fellow man. 
Accept, we beseech thee, our praise for saving us from ourselves 
and bringing us under God’s eternal, blissful rule. And accept our 
gratitude for thy grace shown us during this season of divine wor- 
ship. To thee with the Father and the Holy Spirit we ascribe the 
greatness and the majesty, the mercy and compassion revealed 
in the divine name which we adore, now and for evermore. Amen. 
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Psat November 13, 1955 
Rev. 5 


OUR POINT OF DEPARTURE 


Ps. 51:10: “Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
put a new and right spirit within me.” 


So far as historical knowledge is concerned it is only fair to state 
that we do not know who the author of this Psalm was, when 
and under what circumstances he lived, what he had done and 
suffered before he wrote his Psalm. And yet we know a lot about 
this man. In studying his confession, supplication and final vow, 
we are shown how he thought about himself, how he thought 
about God and what his chief aspirations were. If you know that 
much about a man he is nearer to you than most of the people 
with whom you rub shoulders every day. 

Though this man does not address you and me directly. He is 
talking to God. Let us listen to him in order that we may be 
drawn into the same manner of talking to God. For this is the 
purpose for which this prayer was recorded and later incorporated 
in Holy Scripture. 

What does the writer of this Psalm say to God about himself? 
He confesses that he cannot bear with himself any longer. Far 
more important, he avows his conviction that God, his Lord and 
judge, cannot bear with him any longer. Therefore he cries out to 
him to forgive him and make him new. He implores God to blot 
out his transgressions, to wash him thoroughly from his iniquity, 
to cleanse him from his sin. He sees himself a dirty man, covered 
with taints, utterly unable to remove them and conscious of his dis- 
grace, all the time: “My sin is ever before me.” 

He sees himself under Divine judgment and he cannot help 
assuming the whole responsibility for his being judged. No par- 
ticular offenses are mentioned. Whatever his sins were, the Psalm- 
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ist goes down to the root of all sinning, opposition to the will of 
God. Not having done the will of God, that is the common de- 
nominator of all wrong-doing of any description. He may have 
hurt his fellow man; even so the core of his evil deed was a pro- 
vocation of the God of righteousness that brought down his just 
verdict on him: “Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, and done 
that which is evil in thy sight, so that thou art justified in thy 
sentence and blameless in thy judgment.” 

At the start of his prayer the Psalmist may have thought of some 
specific sins, either of commission or omission. Yet in confessing 
them to God, he realizes that those together with all his other 
transgressions in the past are but the evil fruits borne by a bad 
tree. Therefore, in his plea for mercy he does not ask for the mere 
suspension of individual punishments for individual trespasses. 
“Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, O God,” he cries. The mean- 
ing is not that he is guilty of murder but that he has merited 
death. “Cast me not away from thy presence.” He understands 
himself as one who is not worthy to be tolerated in the presence 
of God. He has forfeited his life, not only because of what he did 
or left undone but chiefly because of what he is and has been ever 
since: “Behold, I was brought forth in iniquity, and in sin did my 
mother conceive me.” He does not put the blame for his sinful- 
ness on his parents. He puts it on himself. His opposition against 
God is bound up with his character and being. It did not start 
some weeks ago or months ago or years ago. He knows that he has 
always been what he is now. For his conscience does not permit 
him to draw a neat line of demarcation between his sins and 
himself. He is overpowered by his sin. 

Thus he must realize that the removal of some stains would not 
do. The whole man needs a thorough washing that will make him 
whiter than snow; a cure for his moral leprosy; a complete resto- 
ration that will make his broken bones rejoice. “Hide thy face from 
my sin.” What a daring petition, almost unbelievable! Doesn’t it 
sound like madness to ask a holy God and Judge for ignoring one’s 
whole rebellious past as if nothing had happened? But that is 
what the Psalmist actually does. In confessing to God that he is 
beyond help, he implores him to forget everything and make 
him all over, starting from scratch. That madness is what Scrip- 
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ture calls faith. For faith expects of God no less than the miracle 
of a new creation. ; 

“Create in me a clean heart. O God, and put a new and right 
spirit within me.” A clean heart, a new and right spirit—if that 
is what forgiveness of sins means, then it is identical with a new 
creation. Disobedience or grumbling legal obedience must be tre- 
placed with “joy and gladness” in doing the will of God heartily. 
His ignorance of God’s will, due to fickleness, must be replaced 
with a resolute, steadfast knowledge that fills his inward being, a 
wisdom in the depth of the heart, taught by the presence of God’s 
holy Spirit with him. His anguish and despair must be replaced 
with the “joy of salvation,” the life atmosphere of those who know 
that they are forgiven and empowered to live out the forgiveness 
received. 

For the joy and gladness for which the Psalmist yearns are not 
the products of a mere absence of guilty feelings and qualms of 
conscience. We are not pardoned by God in order that we may 
enjoy our being pardoned and leave it at that. The joy of salvation 
comes from a “willing spirit” that takes delight in serving God, 
carrying out his loving commission. 

Let us make sure of this point lest we miss the message of the 
whole Psalm. It is the curse of an illusory, unbiblical individual- 
ism to view forgiveness of sins as an isolated end in itself. For the 
writer of this Psalm forgiveness is a new creation with the pur- 
pose of fitting him for the service of God. And the service of God 
is done in active concern for and in active fellowship with one’s 
neighbor. 

The last part of this Psalm makes this quite plain. Here, we are 
clearly shown why the writer asks God for pardon. He desires to 
serve him in serving others and in praising him in communion with 
his fellow servants. 

- “Then I will teach transgressors thy ways, and sinners will re- 
turn to thee.” How will he teach them? By reproving them and 
telling them what they ought to do? The Psalmist knows his own 
sin too well for assuming a patronizing attitude toward other sin- 
ners. He will rather proclaim to them the forgiveness he has him- 
self experienced; the abundant mercy that has saved him; the stead- 
fast love that has clung to him in the depths of guilt and dejec- 
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tion. Then they will like him return to their God and Savior. Alone 
with God and his sin the Psalmist is still concerned for his fellow 
men. He does not practice religion as his private affair. 

“My tongue will sing aloud of thy deliverance.” He will wor- 
ship God singing aloud, joining the praise of the Church. 

In primitive religion a man who made a petition to his God 
would close his prayer with a vow. He would promise to offer a 
certain sacrifice in case his petition was granted. The Psalmist, 
however, knows that God does not save us in order to receive from 
our hands burnt offerings of animal victims. Yes, God wants our 
sacrifice, but what kind of sacrifice? 

“The sacrifice acceptable to God is a broken spirit; a broken 
and contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” 

This confessional statement must be understood in the context 
of the petition that precedes it: “O Lord, open thou my lips, and 
my mouth shall show forth thy praise.” Man, a sinner, can show 
forth the praise of God only with a broken and contrite heart. 
Our resistance to God must be crushed; our drifting away from 
his presence must be stopped. We must be brought low from our 
exalted state of vainglory—in order to worship God with a grate- 
ful, joyous testimony to the truth of his saving love. And for this 
testimony we have been made. For the chief end of man is to 
glorify God and to enjoy him for ever. 


LET US PRAY: 


O Lord Jesus Christ, our Savior, accept our weak offering of 
praise. For thou hast once and for all granted the Psalmist’s and 
our prayer. By thy death on the Cross we are delivered from sin 
and perdition, and by thy resurrection in glory we have received 
thy eternal, life-giving Spirit. Teach us, we beseech thee, to use the 
gift of salvation for serving thee in the fellowship of thy Church. 
And make this Church a shining light of saving truth to lead sin- 
ners to return to thee so that we all may glorify thee with the 
testimony of words and deeds. This prayer we offer on thy author- 
ity and for the sake of thy everlasting kingdom of righteousness, 
peace and love. Amen. 
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Ps. 65 November 21, 1965 
Acts 14:8-18 


GOD THE GIVER 
(PSALM 65) 


Thanksgiving was originally a harvest festival, but then ex- 
panded its scope to comprise all occasions of the praise of God. 
For this reason I have taken for my present text the 65th Psalm 
which is one of the most inclusive songs of praise in the Bible. 
It celebrates the God of Israel as the God of the whole world and 
the Giver of every good gift. 

The occasion for which the Psalm was originally composed was 
the coming of vernal rains after a long period of perilous drought. 
During the drought prayers for rain were offered at the Temple in 
Jerusalem and numerous vows were made to be redeemed on God’s 
answering the prayers. 

When the rains came the congregation gathered at the Temple 
for a festival of thanksgiving at which they paid their vows. Now 
the making of vows by the godly is abundantly attested in the Book 
of Psalms. To us that may seem dated. It is not part of our wor- 
ship to add to our supplications a promise to bring a gift to God 
in case he granted our prayers. Nevertheless, there is a weighty 
and permanent message for us in the first two verses of the Psalm: 

“To you our praise is due in Zion, O God, 

To you we pay our vows you who hears our prayer.” 

As often in Hebrew poetry there is a close parallel between the 
two components of the passage. The worshipers are doing what 
they had vowed to do as it is due to God. What is due to God? 
What had they vowed? To give him praise. “To you our praise is 
due...To you we pay our vows.” 

The vows they had made previously were vows of praise. In 
other words, they had solemnly bound themselves to praise God 
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for answering their prayers of praise. God did answer their peti- 
tions. Therefore, they now made good their vows in offering the 
present Psalm. 

The 65th Psalm is the redemption of their vows of praise. Isn’t 
that a great lesson for us? In all God does for us there is a call 
to his praise. We are under obligation to respond to this call. 
The felt sense of obligation toward God was the substance of the 
Hebrew vow, and it must remain integral part of our prayers too, 
though we no longer make vows. For God’s benefits toward us do 
not stand to reason. They call for our worshipful acknowledg- 
ment. Only in making our acknowledgment can we truly enjoy 
the divine benefits. 

After the introduction we might expect the Psalmist to pass on 
to his proper subject, the giving of thanks for the people’s salva- 
tion from drought. 

Actually, this is done not earlier than in the last four verses of 
the Psalm. For to the Psalmist God’s granting the people’s pray- 
ers for rain is only one among many and various divine actions in 
answer to prayer. The sweep of this Psalm is universal. It sum- 
‘marizes all divine saving deeds; forgiveness of sins, the blessing re- 
ceiving at worship, preservation from disaster, protection from 
enemies, finally provision for material sustenance. 

The Psalmist starts with forgiveness. For that is the greatest and 
most marvelous thing God does for us, the key to all his other 
benefits: 

“To you all flesh will come with its burden of sin, too heavy 
for us, our offences, but you wipe them away.” 

No man can come to God unless he brings to him his burden 
of sin with the plea for forgiveness. If the Psalmist extols God 
for his free, unmerited pardon—how much more are we due to 
confess with our whole heart that we owe everything to God’s 
self-sacrifice in Christ for the forgiveness of our sins. 

The Israelites were God’s chosen people. But only those among 
them who had been cleansed from their sins had the privilege of 
admission to public worship. Therefore, the praising of God for 
the privilege of worship follows the grateful acknowledgment of 
forgiveness: 
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_ “Blessed is he whom you choose and call to dwell in your courts. 
We are filled with the blessings of your house, of your holy tem- 
ple.” The whole Book of Psalms renders forceful testimony to the 
celestial delights of worshiping God. 

In the worship we return God’s love for us with our love for him. 
In the worshipful return of his love we are granted communion 
with him and filled with the strength and joy of his presence. 

Thanksgiving is a national holiday. The 65th Psalm fits this 
occasion excellently in that the poet does not limit himself to 
the confession of God’s goodness unto those who worship him 
sincerely. His eyes are wide open to the divine care for the nation, 
indeed for all nations. 

In giving glory to the gracious world Ruler, the poet proves 
to be both, an ardent lover of his own people and a dedicated in- 
ternationalist in the best sense of the term: 

“You keep your pledge with wonders, O God our Savior, the 
hope of all the earth and of far distant isles.” 

With his mighty deeds God delivered and will deliver the op- 
pressed nations, or despised and ill-treated minorities within the 
nations. 

The same unrivaled, utterly mysterious, almighty power with 
which God created the universe at the beginning and has ever pre- 
served it is now manifest in his subduing the peoples that rebel 
against him and against humanity. 

“You uphold the mountains with your strength, you are girded 
with power; ; 

You still the roaring of the seas (the roaring of their waves) and 
the tumult of the peoples.” 

The divine rule over the world is awe inspiring and intended to 
be so. For it is God’s purpose to fill all the earth with awesome 
obedience to him and with the joy of his presence that is the 
share of those who obey him in holy fear and trembling. 

“The ends of the earth stand in awe at the sight of your won- 
ders. The lands of sunrise and sunset you fill with your joy.” 

And now after having praised God for his saving rule over 
church, nation and world the Psalmist is about to turn to the spe- 
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cial occasion of deliverance from drought for which his hymn was 
made. 

Yet before he does that he reminds himself and us of God’s 
gracious preservation of the whole race in feeding his creature, 
man: 

“You care for the earth, give it water, you fill it with riches. 

Your river in heaven brims over to provide its grain.” 

The concluding four verses celebrate the Giver to Israel of the 
rains that ended the drought. 

Here, the beauty of the poem reaches its climax: 


“And thus you provide for the earth; 

You drench its furrows, 

you level it, soften it with showers, 

you bless its growth. 

You crown the year with your goodness. 

Abundance flows in your steps, in the pastures of the 
wilderness it flows 

The hills are girded with joy, the meadows covered 
with flocks, 

the valleys are decked with wheat. 

They shout for joy, they sing.” 


The transcendent beauty of the whole poem and particularly 
of the passage just read is part of the message of the Psalm. Beauty 
is in this world yet, at the same time, out of this world. Thus it 
points us to God who dwells high above yet condescends to offer 
us his loving fellowship that is our life. 

Remember our Bible studies during the last weeks. The Psalm- 
ist, in praising the Giver of the daily bread, enjoys and invites us 
all to enjoy God’s personal presence. God communicates him- 
self to us through his gifts, extending his hand of friendship, offer- 
ing the bliss of his presence to all and sundry with what he has 
done in the past and will never cease doing for us as individuals, 
as a church, as a nation, as a world of nations. 
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LET US PRAY: 


Our Father who hast given thy Son to bring the whole human 
family back to thee, we ask thee for a Spirit of true praise in order 
that we may lift up our hearts to thee, glorify thee, thus know 
thee and, in knowing thee gladly understand the purpose for which 
we and the whole world has been made. Through Jesus Christ our 
Joy. Amen. 
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Ps. 73 July 6, 1958 
1 John 3:19-20 


AN ANCIENT HEBREW 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Ps. 73:26: “My flesh and my heart may fail, but God 
is the strength of my heart and my portion forever.” 


The 73rd Psalm starts and closes with a strong affirmation of 
faith. The Psalm begins with the verse: “Truly God is good to 
Israel, to those who are pure in heart.” The Iast verse reads: “I 
have made the Lord God my refuge, that I may tell of all thy 
works.” It is not difficult to see the logical connection between 
these two asseverations. If God is truly good to his people, then 
one must take his refuge with him and bear him faithful testi- 
mony. The first verse represents a premise from which the last 
draws a perfectly legitimate conclusion. So far so good. But why 
are there no less than twenty six verses inserted between premise 
and conclusion? 

The answer is that in order to put down his last verse with a 
clear conscience and mature personal conviction the man who 
wrote the Psalm had to travel a long way. It took him many years 
of personal experience, often rather pathetic experience. Behind 
those 26 verses is a whole story, the author’s own story. The Psalm 
is autobiographical. 

Now there are many kinds of autobiography. This Psalm is 
strictly limited to the author’s spiritual development. We are not 
told who the writer was, where and when he lived, what he did. 
The historical and social conditions at his time are passed over. 
It is therefore impossible to date this Psalm. It may have been 
written at any time between the age of Jeremiah and the close of 
the Persian period. What we are told in it are some of the vicissi- 
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tudes of the man’s inner life, his hard and protracted struggle to 
digest his experiences. Therefore, the Psalm may also be called 
a confession, a small but very precious link in the chain of con- 
fessional literature in the Bible that extends from the prophet 
Jeremiah down to the apostle Paul. 

“Truly, God is good to Israel, to those who are pure in heart. 
The truth which this initial statement embodies was not the 
writer’s discovery. For many centuries it had been part and parcel 
of Israel’s spiritual heritage. Yet to this writer at the time he 
wrote it meant far more than a piece of inherited sacred lore. It 
had become his personal property. In order to make it his property 
he had to go through many a temptation in which his inherited 
faith was challenged and severely tested. “But as for me,” he con- 
tinues, “my feet had almost stumbled, my steps had well nigh 
slipped.” 

What caused his grave peril? The experience of triumphant 
wickedness around him. “For I was envious of the arrogant, when 
I saw the prosperity of the wicked.” 

Impertinent fellows who cruelly oppressed others rose in the 
world and flourished. They seemed to be exempt from the gen- 
eral human lot of suffering: “For they have no pangs; their bodies 
are healthy and fat. They are not in trouble as other men are; they 
are not stricken like other men.” Especially in hard times, when 
the great majority of people was subject to painful privations those 
fellows knew the tricks that secured them an easy, luxurious life. 
They always got away with their brazen tricks. That made them 
teckless and haughty: “Therefore pride is their necklace; violence 
covers them as a garment.” To the Psalmist’s nerves their mere 
physical sight became a provocative symbol of successful impu- 
dence: “Their eyes swell out with fatness, their hearts overflow 
with follies.” Their bodies are swelled like their hearts. 

They bullied other people into subordination: “They scoff and 
speak with malice; loftily they threaten opposition. They set their 
mouths against the heavens, and their tongue struts through the 
earth.” 

What was the general reaction to their arrogance and black- 
mail? The Psalmist reacted with disgust and fury yet most people 
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admired their success and were taken in by them: “Therefore the 
people turn and praise them; and find no fault in them.” The con- 
clusions the man-in-the-mass drew from the prosperity of the 
wicked were morally disastrous: They say, “How can God know? 
Is there knowledge in the Most High?” 

If the lawless bloom and blossom it seems obvious that God 
does not care for what happens on earth. There is neither reward 
nor punishment. Then, however, it makes no difference how you 
live. It’s all the same. 

The Psalmist’s own endeavors to lead a clean and righteous 
life seemed of no avail. While he saw the wicked triumph he had 
to suffer one blow after another. Where is God? Where is his jus- 
tice? How can he let all this happen? The Psalmist was very near 
the point of giving up and saying like the rest: What does God 
care? Here are the words suggested to him by the evil voice of 
temptation: “Behold, these are the wicked; always at ease, they 
increase in riches. All in vain have I kept my heart clean and 
washed my hands in innocence. For all the day long I have been 
struck, and chastened every morning.” 

He nearly spoke thus but at the last moment was saved from 
yielding to falsehood and cynical despair. What let him escape 
the temptation by a hair’s breadth he confesses himself: “If I had 
said, ‘I will speak thus,’ I would have been untrue to the gener- 
ation of thy children.” 

He could not get himself to betray the family of God. He could 
not quit the ranks and desert. He could not go back on the con- 
fession of faith that already under the old covenant united the 
true children of God. Here we have an astonishing Old Testa- 
ment testimony to the mysterious reality of the Church established 
in the depth of the conscience, keeping the loyal Israelite from 
treachery and blasphemy. 

This was his first victory, but the battle was not yet over. Every 
evil deed a man must witness begets in his mind an argument 
against the goodness of God. And the prosperity of the evildoers 
seemed to strengthen the force of the devil’s argument. The Psalm- 
ist’s faith remained seriously challenged. In his passionate desire 
to meet the challenge he did what every sensitive soul would do 
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in similar circumstances. He started thinking. Why does God let 
the wicked succeed? Why is the path of his children so narrow 
and steep? Why? Why? As he went on pondering over his prob- 
lem he failed to arrive at a solution: “When I thought how to 
understand this, it seemed to me a wearisome task.” 

Yet though he could not reason it out his thoughtfulness did 
him good. He learned to admit his complete ignorance in a 
matter where ignorance was unbearable. He could not understand 
what he felt he must understand. What to do? 

The Psalmist says what he did and what then happened to him: 
“It seemed to me a wearisome task, until I went into the sanctu- 
ary of God; then I perceived their end.” 

With his tormenting questions pressing on him, he addressed 
himself to God in his prayers. Not that he had not prayed before. 
Every day he had done it and done it sincerely. Yet this was the 
first time that he took courage to come to God with his problem 
in its real shocking hideousness. He overcame the inhibitions of a 
conventional piety that shrinks back from asking the frightening 
painful questions. He did what nobody had taught him. He 
brought before God his doubts of the goodness of God. 

On his persistent knocking the sanctuary of truth was opened 
to him by the Master of the house whose Spirtit abides with his 
Church. He entered the sanctuary by faith and was given the 
answer that enabled him to worship God with a glowing heart 
and clean conscience. 

What did the Spirit of God reveal to him? The end. Till now 
he had failed to give due consideration to the end. Yet without 
considering the end no man is in a position to strike the balance 
of his life. It is like the balance in bookkeeping: So long as there 
is an error somewhere in your accounts you are not in a position 
to determine the balance. What was the Psalmist’s error? What is 
your and my error? That we have missed paying due attention to 
the end. For the end is the key. The end is the thread that leads 
through the maze of the heart’s confused thoughts. The revelation 
of the end undeceives us. It remedies our attitude to God, the 
world, ourselves. 

What is the end? What will remain when everything else has 
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gone? Therefore the end is the most real thing and the most im- 
portant. The end is the truth, It is the only reliable standard by 
which everything else must be measured. Let us now see how the 
Psalmist, led by the Spirit of God, applied this standard. 

First he applied it to the prosperity of the wicked. What if their 
boasting is tested by the end? “Truly thou dost set them in slip- 
pety places; thou dost make them fall to ruin. How they are de- 
stroyed in a moment, swept away utterly by terrors!” 

Just because their path was so smooth it proved slippery in the 
end. They did not take the trouble of climbing up the hill; they 
moved on easily—but why? Because they were gliding down all 
the time, till they finally tumbled into the abyss. All their suc- 
cesses are now unmasked as mere delusion. In a bold, great picture 
the Psalmist compares God to a man who on waking up in the 
morning shakes off his bad dreams with contempt: “They are like 
a dream when one awakes; on awaking you despise their 
phantoms.” 

That is the end of all wickedness not as human observation 
could ever verify it or dare to try verifying it, but as the word of 
God reveals it to faith: “For lo, those who are far from thee shall 
perish; thou dost put an end to those who are false to thee.” 

What is the end of the children of God? The Psalmist does not 
deceive himself about his miserable condition. Yet as he applies 
to his condition the standard of the end he cleanses his heart from 
irresponsible grudge and self-pity. In the light of the end he makes 
his honest confession of sin. He acknowledges that his envy, anger 
and despair qualify as foolish and brutish: “When my soul was em- 
bittered, when I was pricked in heart, I was stupid and ignorant, 
I was like a beast toward thee.” 

It was not the first time this man had felt ashamed of him- 
self. But now he is not merely feeling ashamed of himself. He 
passes a firm moral judgment on himself in confrontation with 
God’s final purpose for him, “Nevertheless,” he continues, that is, 
in spite of my being like a beast toward thee, “I am continually 
with thee; thou dost hold my right hand.” The hand of God that 
has clasped his hand is stronger than all his guilt and folly. 

Now this is pictorial language, and it is of great importance 
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precisely to visualize the picture employed. In what position is 
the man whom God holds by his right hand? Does he lie in bed? 
Does he sit or stand? No. Like all the saints in the Bible he is on 
the move. God holds him by his right hand as he is walking. 

Whither? To the Divinely provided end. 

As he is on his way God leads him to the goal: “Thou dost 
guide me with thy counsel, and afterward thou wilt receive me 
to glory.” | 

The end of his way is his glorious reception by God. In bring- 
ing the vision of his end to bear on his present life, he judges 
himself yet can, at the same time, vindicate an honest meaning 
even for his present state of confusion. Without embellishing his 
past and present he yet sees it transformed as his future reception 
in glory beckons to him. Even when his faith was nearly submerged 
in the floods of temptation God was with him holding his hand, 
directing his steps towards the glorious end. This man believes 
not in his own righteousness but in God’s loving purpose for him 
and in his power to carry out his purpose. In clinging to God he 
has fellowship with him already here and now. And he knows for 
certain that this fellowship is indestructible. 

The loving personal presence of God his Guide, kindles in his 
heart an ardent desire the sole aim of which is God himself: 
“Whom have I in heaven but thee? And there is nothing upon 
earth that I desire beside thee.” No possession, heavenly or 
earthly can compete with the heart’s knowledge of being loved 
by God. Nor can his fellowship with God be impaired by his 
frustrations, depressions, afflictions and bitter pains: “My flesh and 
my heart may fail, but God is the strength of my heart and my 
portion for ever.” As he breaks through the whole created world, 
visible and invisible, he meets God from person to person. In 
throwing himself upon him, he discovers the Giver of all joy, the 
very essence of everlasting joy. “God is my portion for ever.” The 
real, the living God has become his in blessed, unbreakable com- 
munion. 

The wicked keep clear of God. The Psalmist in all his acknowl- 
edged weakness and guilt makes it his life’s business to seek God’s 
presence: “But for me it is good to be near God.” In the power 
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of God’s love for him he draws near to him and as he draws near 
to him he draws near to his brother. He dedicates himself afresh 
to the service of God among his brothers. “I have made the Lord 
God my refuge, that I may tell of all thy works.” 

Thus the Psalm concludes with another astonishing testimony 
to the reality of the Church as God’s witnessing community. May 
the Psalmist’s confession of his struggles, failures and victory com- 
fort and strengthen us in our own struggles till we shall at last at- 
tain to the glorious end provided for us by him who is greater 
than our heart. 


LET US PRAY: 


O Lord Jesus Christ, in whom our treacherous heart has been 
judged once and for all to be created anew in the power of the 
Spirit who raised thee from death to thy atoning, sustaining and 
perfecting love we commit ourselves anew. Arouse us, we beseech 
thee, renew and quicken us that we may follow and serve thee as 
faithful witnessses whom thou hast brought out of darkness into 
the marvelous light of God’s everlasting joy. Amen. 
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Ps. 87 
Eph. 5: 25B-27; 3: 20-21 May 16, 1960 


MOTHER CHURCH 


Ps. 87:7: “All my Springs are in Thee.” 


The 87th Psalm was written during the period of the second 
Temple. At that time, the Jewish people lived not only in Pales- 
tine but many were scattered over the countries of West Asia 
and North Africa. Nevertheless, every good Jew or convert to Juda- 
ism, wherever he lived, recognized Jerusalem as his mother city. 
He felt bound to her with strong feelings of affection that were 
quite different from secular modern nationalism. For Jerusalem 
was the spiritual capital of the whole people of God, and that was 
not man’s but the Lord’s doing. This the Psalmist points out at 
the start of his sacred song. 

“On the holy mount stands the city he founded; the Lord loves 
the gates of Zion more than all the dwelling placec of Jacob,” 
whether in their own country or abroad. The glory of Jerusalem was 
not due to any merits of her own or of the Jewish nation as a 
whole. It was due to Divine choice: The Lord had founded her, 
and he loved what he had founded. 

The city of Jerusalem was already at that time very ancient. Its 
origin lies hidden in prehistoric times. It was inhabited chiefly 
by Jebusites, part of the pre-Israelite population of Canaan. Its 
situation on a high hill made it a nearly impregnable fortress. It 
could not be conquered when the Hebrews under Joshua started 
their occupation of the country. 

Only centuries later, king David succeeded in taking the city 
by storm. He made it the capital of his country and of the empire 
he founded. 

Yet that was not the Divine founding of Jerusalem of which 
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this Psalm speaks. The Lord himself made her a holy city when 
at the end of the great pestilence he appeared to David at the 
threshing floor of Araunah the Jebusite. David erected an altar at 
the place where the Lord had appeared to him. He also brought 
into the city the sacred objects of the time of Moses, the tent of 
of meeting and the ark of the covenant. Subsequently, his son 
Solomon built the Temple at the site where the Lord had ap- 
peared to his father. 

Thus Jerusalem became the center of Divine worship and later 
the Temple was declared the only place where sacrifices could be 
offered to the Lord. The Psalmist calls it therefore “the city of 
God” of which “glorious things are spoken.” 

What those glorious things were we learn from the following 
verses which I will read to you in a slightly improved modern 
translation that follows a reading that seems older than the Hebrew 
text as we have it now: The words are the Lord’s: “Egypt and 
Babylon, Philistia, Tyre and Ethiopia, I count them as mine, for 
there this worshiper and that were born; but Zion!—her name 
shall be Mother,—for every worshiper of mine belongs to her by 
birth.” 

The countries mentioned are dear to the Lord because of the 
Israelites who lived there including those won over from the Gen- 
tiles to the obedience and worship of the only true God. That 
is not to deny God’s merciful interest in the Gentile world. Yet 
it does make a difference to him whether people worship him or 
idols, obey his law or keep their own traditions. For the sake of 
ten righteous men the Lord was once prepared to spare the city 
of Sodom. For the sake of some true worshipers who resided in 
Egypt fi. he counted the whole country his own. The Israelites 
who lived in Egypt and other foreign lands owed, of course, their 
political loyalty to those countries and their rulers. They would 
obey the laws of the country. 

Their spiritual allegiance, however, was to Jerusalem, the city 
of God. They were born twice, each one by his physical mother, 
and a second time by Jerusalem, his spiritual mother. Therefore, 
employing a strong figure, the Psalmist now declares that in the 
Divine register of the nations every worshiper, wherever he lived, 
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was counted a Jerusalemite: “The Lord writes of every nation in 
his census, ‘This worshiper of mine was born in it.’” 

Every true Israelite could in his spirit join the worship of the 
Temple with its jubilant hymns and sacred dances, realizing that 
the source of his strength, joy, comfort and hope was there: 
“Singers and dancers alike say: ‘All my springs are in thee.” 

For the sacrifices and various ceremonies rendered to the Lord 
at the Temple on Mt. Zion were offered on behalf of the whole 
people of God. Every true Israelite living abroad participated in 
the Divine blessing conferred upon the Temple worshipers and 
thus in his own worship, whether private or on his local syna- 
gogue was filled with the confidence and assurance of Divine ac- 
ceptance. 

“All my springs are in thee.” 

If somebody hears this closing sentence of the Psalm quoted out 
of context he might think that it referred to God. Ultimately, that 
is, of course, true. However, in the context of this Psalm it refers 
to Jerusalem: 

“All my springs are in thee,” Jerusalem. 

Yet this Psalm was not only for the Hebrews of old. It is for 
us too, who are authorized, jubilantly and gratefully to exclaim: 
“All my springs are in thee,” the Church of Christ. 

For Jerusalem is no longer our spiritual capital. There is no 
more Temple, there are no more sacrifices. They are no longer 
necessary; What they meant and stood for has been fulfilled by 
Christ. Their various functions, atonement for sins, the worshipers 
self-giving to God and his acceptance into fellowship with God 
were foreshadowings of signs of the future perfect redemption 
which Christ wrought with his sacrifice on the Cross and which 
the Father accepted in raising him from death. 

That every true Christian can at any time draw near to God in 
worship, confessing his sins and asking for pardon, bringing his 
petitions, intercessions and, above all, pouring out his heart in 
thanksgiving, praise and adoration we owe to the Cross and Res- 
urrection of the Son of God, our Savior. 

We Christians have no Temple, and we need none. Yet we too 
have a Jerusalem, the city of God, founded by him on Mt. Cal- 
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vary and loved by him. All our springs are in the Church of Christ, 
the Jerusalem from above, mother of us all. 

We are Christians through faith in the word of God. The word 
of God in the Bible has been handed down to us through the gen- 
erations by the Church. The ministry of the Church brings home 
to us the message of the Bible. We gather at Church for respond- 
ing to the word of God with our prayers and hymns. In the fel- 
lowship of the Church we take up our sacred responsibility for 
one another and present to the world our witness concerning the 
Divine benefits we have received and the still greater benefits we 
hope for. 

For the Lord Jesus Christ did not die and rise for us to leave 
each one carrying on in separation from the others. We are not 
lonely individuals; we are brothers and sisters to one another. 

God is one, yet rejoices in the most blessed eternal fellowship 
within himself, Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. As God is fellow- 
ship so he desires all his children to be joined together with eternal 
bonds of love, many members, one body. As he loves us and 
through Christ has made us loving, our love is returned to him 
and, at the same time, our love extends over the whole family of 
God, all born by the spirit to love one another. If I love my 
Christian brother in the Holy Spirit I can be sure that he loves 
me as I love him. 

For the Church is the society of those who, being loved by God, 
love him, therefore love and are loved by one another. 

In this twofold mutual love manifest in the Church and pro- 
claimed to the world through the Church consists the whole pur- 
pose and meaning of our existence as men. This is what the Bible 
calls life, the true life, therefore imperishable, eternal. This life 
is given to us in the Church. We are children of the new Jerusa- 
lem, born twice, once according to the flesh, a second time, “by 
the washing of regeneration and renewal in the Holy Spirit.” (Tit. 
3:5) And that entirely determines our status. The Lord God in 
taking stock of the whole population of the earth, does not ask 
for your nationality or race. Such questions are to him of no greater 
importance than whether you had rice or potatoes with your din- 
ner last night. 
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In this connection I want to point to a highly interesting fact, 
widely unknown. Among the countries where according to this 
Psalm true worshipers of God lived, either born Jews or converts 
to Judaism, one is Ethiopia. The name denotes the countries 
south of Egypt, today Sudan and Abyssinia east of it. Now in 
Abyssinia live about 50,000 Jews of black color. Through the 
efforts of devoted German missionaries some of them have be- 
come Protestant Christians. I do not maintain that their ances- 
tors were in Abyssinia already at the time of this Psalm. Our 
knowledge of them does not go back earlier than the 14th cen- 
tury. But the fact that there are colored Jews represents an impres- 
sive testimony to the all-inclusive character of God’s people, force- 
fully and beautifully asserted in this Psalm. 

“All my springs are in thee.” Where are your and my springs? 
Are they in the muddy waters of this world, its vain ambition and 
ostentation, reckless struggle for money and power, shallow pleas- 
ure-seeking and cruel hate whenever its strivings are opposed? 
Those waters are poisoned, and he who drinks of them must die. 
The Christian’s springs are the pure, fresh milk of salvation he 
sucks from the breasts of mother Church. This milk regenerates 
and strengthens you for taking up the daily good fight with the 
world, first of all with the world in your own hearts, then for your 
witnesss in words and deeds to the love of Christ that has over- 
come the world. 

I know how weak the whole Church is. I know how weak every 
local Church is. My conscience tells me that I must not wonder 
at it or get mad, for I know how weak I am myself. But we are a 
Church, gathered for being supplied with the strength of Christ 
that is more than a match for your and my sins, for the sins of 
every member of Bushwick Ave. Congregational Church and of 
Bethesda Baptist Church or of any one of the Churches of Christ 
all over the world. 

The Church is for sinners. Where Christ is present the hidden 
darkness of our hearts must come to the fore and be revealed in 
order to be consumed by the victorious light of Christ. For every 
Church must win its victories, one after another, and finally cele- 
brate its eternal, celestial triumph. This is what our Lord himself 
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promised us when he said about the Church he was going to 
found that the gates of death and hell shall not prevail against 
it. May we all believe in his promise, rejoice in it and in the 
strength which he grants live by it. 


LET US PRAY: 


O Lord Jesus Christ, who has founded thy Church on the rock 
of the witness of thy apostles and their followers, grant us all, 
we ask thee, to be numbered among its true, living members. Bless 
our two Churches and strengthen the bonds of Christian love be- 
tween them—that we may glorify thee together and serve thee to- 
gether with our testimony to a world that does not yet know that 
there is no life except in thy love. Amen. j 
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Eccl. 1:1-11 December 31, 1944 
3:1-15 
Luk. 13:6-13 


THE FLIGHT OF TIME 


(Psalm 90) 


Another years is going to close. What was it like? Toilings and 
joy, blessings and visitations, expectations and frustrations, cheer 
and depression, experiences of great delivery and encounters with 
many petty things,—and now it is all over. A year’s time has been 
given to us, a year’s time is being taken from us. How time flies! 

The flight of time is a mysterious theme and also a very seri- 
ous one. Let me just with a few words recall the age-old reflection 
on it as it issues from the very core of humanity: What is past—no 
longer exists. What lies in the future does not exist yet. Things 
past and future are not. Only the present moment is: Yet the 
present moment will be fleeing into the past and thus be brought 
to naught by the next following moment. Our real existence is like 
a tiny, frail island in the vast ocean of nothingness. Sooner 
or later the ocean will have devoured it. Our hour-glass will run 
down, there will be no more time left to us, Memento mori—be 
mindful of death—that is the message of every vanishing moment, 
the real meaning of the so often repeated, melancholic utterance: 
How time flies! 

This in mind let us turn to our text, the 90th Psalm. 

“How time flies,” we said. Curiously enough, no such state- 
ment can be found in the 90th Psalm, though it deals with the 
transitoriness of human life. Yet instead of stating that time flies, 
the Psalmist asserts that is we that fly. For we read in Verse 10: 
“We fly away.” 

Now this statement is not melancholic. It is rather serious. And 
just because it is serious it is not melancholic. If we say: “How 
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time flies!” we complain as if time and its flux were responsible 
for the vanity of human life. The Psalmist, however, seeks the 
responsibility elsewhere. It is not time, it is we, ourselves, that are 
responsible for our miserable plight. Therefore I said that the 
Psalmist’s statement was rather serious than melancholic. We are 
not the slaves of a blind destiny which fetters us with the bonds 
of decay. Nor is it the will of God, our Lord and Maker, that we 
should be carried along on the road to death, pushed from one 
fugitive moment to another. God still is what he has ever been: 
“our dwelling place in all generations.” Whether we shall vanish 
away with every vanishing moment or find our rest in His eternal 
presence is left to us. Let us try to interpret the 90th Psalm under 
this point of view. 

“We fly away,” the Psalmist said. Where do we fly? To death. 
“Thou turnest man to destruction; and sayest, Return ye children 
of men,” that is to the dust of which we were taken. It is God 
himself who has made us subject to death and decay. Why? The 
following (4th) verse begins with: “For.” “For a thousand years 
in thy sight are but as yesterday when it is passed.” That does 
not mean that the heavenly calendar runs somewhat slower than 
the terrestrial one. The message is far more personal, Suppose 
you were asked just now: “What happened yesterday?” and you 
would reply: “Yesterday? Well, nothing of importance happened.” 
Suppose again you grew 1000 years old and God would look down 
from heaven on the whole of your life, then state: “These 1000 
years of human life are just as empty as yesterday when nearly 
nothing happened.” Or, as the Psalmist continues: “As a watch 
in the night.” Think for instance of a soldier on night duty, guard- 
ing a magazine. What happened during the watching hours? Well, 
as some of you know, anything might have happened, but in most 
cases nothing happened actually. You were just bored, that was 
all. Now in God’s sight 1000 years of human history are as void 
and boring as an uneventful night watch. Why? God seeks our 
hearts, the only thing of interest to him. But where are our hearts? 
Hidden somewhere, far from his presence. We have withdrawn 
our hearts from God, we have betrayed Him to what the futile 
moment offers. 
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' But in vain. Hunting from one futile moment after another, 
we can never catch it. We are in advance of any satisfaction as- 
pired for as far as our imagination is concerned. Yet we lag behind 
it in all our real experiences. We are running after phantoms only, 
like the thirsty wanderer in the desert who runs after a mirage. 
“All things are full of labor: man cannot utter it. The eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing. Behold, all is 
vanity and vexation of spirit.” (Eccl. 1:8) Our efforts remain fruit- 
less, meaningless. We worry ourselves to death, literally. “Our 
years are like grass which groweth up. In the morning it flourishes 
and groweth up’—it looks promising like our own youth—“in the 
evening it is cut down and withereth.” Yet while the grass in the 
field just suffers its fate according to the law of nature, our decay 
is due to our own guilt. 

“For,” the Psalmist starts again with “For,” (V. 7) “we are con- 
sumed by thine anger, and by thy wrath are we troubled.” 

Our continuous defeats and frustrations are due to God’s judicial 
action. “Thou hast set our iniquities before thee, our hidden sins 
in the light of thy countenance.” We withdraw from God, God 
withdraws from us. His withdrawal, however, means death. “Our 
years are carried away as with a flood.” We spend them like a mere 
thought, unexpressed in action. There is no real achievement, no 
substance, no true reality. It is all “as a sleep.” For when God 
withdraws his presence from us, all things withdraw from us, too. 
Because we have fled from God, everything we long for escapes 
us, moment for moment. Death is only the final confirmation of 
the futility of our existence, according to a divine sentence of 
doom which is passed upon us, moment for moment. 

Now I can explain the theological terms employed in this 
Psalm as elsewhere in Scripture. God’s withdrawal from us which 
frustrates, continuously, our selfish desires and expectations until 
the light of our life is extinguished—Scripture calls the wrath of 
God. Our flight from His presence Scripture calls sin. Ignoring 
proudly our God and Maker, we set up our own self as the center 
around which everything must revolve. For to every present mo- 
ment and to what it offers the ego would say: “Stop, that I may 
swallow you up, make you my own, keep and enjoy you for ever!” 
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Thus we stretch forth our greedy hands, but only in order to snatch 
at a void. The sinister flight of time is only the reflection in our 
minds of our constant failure to attain any satisfaction in God’s 
absence. Who deserts Him is deserted by everything. 

If this is our plight—what shall we do? As we are, we are all in- 
clined to ignore the spiritual issues of sin and of God’s wrath. We 
ignored them in favor of our dreams and illusions and did it for 
so long that ultimately we became ignorant of them. Verse 8 speaks 
of our hidden sins. Our real life, what happens actually in our 
hearts from moment to moment is now hidden in the dark of our 
illusions. We are run-aways from God, run-aways from truth, run- 
aways from reality. We refuse to face the facts of sin and judg- 
ment. This our Psalm expresses in stating that we lack the fear of 
God. “Who knoweth the power of thine anger and thy wrath 
as fear would require it.” (V. 11) Fear of God, as the Psalmist 
understands it, is the state of mind of a man who faces reality and 
the mood of mind which grasps a man who takes reality to heart. 
Only because one is afraid of reality one is afraid of God. 

The Psalmist, however, shows himself not afraid. “Lord thou 
hast been our dwelling-place in all generations.” Stayed on the 
Divine promise, he firmly believes that there must be a possibility 
for him to return to God and to take shelter in His eternal pres- 
ence. But as he can not find this possibility within the sphere of 
his own selfish will, he cries to God to grant it to him. He asks for 
such a vision of the truth which could strengthen him to seek God 
earnestly. He prays: “To count our days—this teach us, that we 
may acquire wise hearts.” 

What this means emerges from V. 10 where the Psalmist actu- 
ally counts his days: “The days of our years are threescore years 
and ten; and if by reason of strength they be fourscore years, yet 
is their strength labor and sorrow, for it is soon cut off and we fly 
away.” ‘To count one’s day thus means to take their vanity to 
heart, to take the real inner self and thus to rise from the bondage 
of self-deceit. A man who in answer to his prayer is taught by God 
to look at himself as God looks at him, becomes filled with a hor- 
ror of sin and judgment which drives him deeper into prayer. He 
knows that he is doomed unless God for his mercy’s sake grants 
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him, the fool, a wise heart. So he implores God’s mercy to give 
him a new heart. “Return, O Lord! How long? And let it repent 
thee concerning thy servants.” To repent as referred to God means 
that God may do the contrary of what He was doing just now. 
God had withdrawn His presence: The Psalmist asks Him to re- 
turn. And just this cry of a sinner out of the depth indicates that 
he withdraws from God no longer but seeks His presence. If we, 
however, return to God, God returns to us. This radical change of 
both our attitude to God and His attitude to us is expressed in a 
single word which occurs twice in our Psalm in verse 13: “Let it 
repent thee concerning thy servants,” and verse 16: “Let thy work 
appear unto thy servants.” Consumed by the Lord’s anger, terri- 
fied by His wrath, the sinner cries to Him for His merciful return, 
and while thus crying is changed himself and made the Lord’s 
servant. The Psalmist uses the plural servants, as he is praying 
not only on his own behalf but for all the Lord’s servants, the 
whole Church of God. Strengthened in his heart, he goes on 
praying, confidently, asking for greater and greater things which 
are, however, all included in the one gift of restored Divine 
presence: “O satisfy us early with thy mercy: that we may rejoice 
and be glad all our days.” (V. 14) Let our days which drooped 
under thy displeasure be filled with joy and gladness at thy mercy. 
He goes on: “Make us glad according to the days wherein thou 
has afflicted us, and the years wherein we have seen evil.” (V. 15) 
Grant us to recover all that was lost during the past years of sin 
and judgment. 

The Psalmist asks God to grant His servants joy and happiness, 
the object of their joy being God Himself in His glorious mani- 
festations, “Let thy work appear unto thy servants, and thy glory 
unto their children. And let the beauty of the Lord our God be 
upon us.” (V. 16,17A) By His gracious dealing with His servants 
in delivering them from all their troubles, the Lord may reveal 
to them His work of Salvation, His redeeming glory, the beauty 
of His loving favor. Thus the futility of our deeds and aspirations 
will be turned into solidity, our misery into blessedness, our failures 
into accomplishments. The same man who counted his days and 
found them void can close his prayer in asking God, cheerfully, 
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to set up and confirm the work of our hands. What? To establish 
the work of sinful men? It seems that the Psalmist was conscious 
of the boldness of his petition, for he repeats it: “And establish 
thou the work of our hands upon us: yea, the work of our hands 
establish thou it.” What a great example of living faith! As I said 
in my sermon on Luther, a fortnight ago: Faith is the bridge over 
the gulf between God and the sinner. By faith the Psalmist and all 
who let him lead them in their prayers were delivered from the 
reign of decay and death in order to stay in the presence of the 
eternal God. For them eternity has entered time, life has swal- 
lowed up futility. Nothing can be taken from them whose abode 
is not the fugitive moment but the eternal God, our dwelling- 
place in all generations. 

Our Psalm offers no direct teaching on redemption, yet its mes- 
sage is one of redemption. For it proclaims faith in God who can 
make His run-aways His servants, His outcasts His beloved chil- 
dren. Thus understood, the message of the 90th Psalm is prophe- 
tic and messianic. It witnesses the mystery of the Old Testament 
saints’ Salvation. Standing in the Divine promise, these men of 
God stretched out their faith through future centuries to touch 
the hem of the unknown Christ’s garment. “And as many as 
touched were made perfectly whole.” 

The Old Testament saints received, as it were, in advance of 
what should be wrought out in the fulness of time. The fulness 
of time, that is the entering of eternity into time. “And the Word 
was made flesh and dwelt among us.” In becoming man, the 
eternal Son of God was made subject to the condition of time, 
to the transitoriness of this World, to the curse of death. He suf- 
fered it all and thus conquered it all, in virtue of His perfect self- 
denying Love. Man in his selfishness is always the loser. Love, 
however, does not lose anything as it never seeks its own. When 
the Lord Jesus Christ lost His life for the sake of His love to us 
He kept it unto life eternal. He rose from death and kept on liy- 
ing for us. He sent forth His Spirit in order to make us partakers 
of His love and joy. If we follow Him the flight of time loses its 
deadly sting. For whenever a man crucifies his selfish desires for 
the sake of Christ’s love the miracle of Christ’s resurrection is re- 
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peated in his heart. Eternity conquers time, futility is overcome 
by the power of an irresistible life. If we love God, if we seek in 
all things His presence nothing can be taken away from us. Every- 
thing we have or may acquire is a Divine gift and every Divine gift 
is a token of Divine fellowship. If we consider all that we have 
as tokens of Divine fellowship, then the token may pass away 
but that what it stands for, the Love of God, remains. As Love 
does not covet anything, it owns all things in God. There is no 
flight of time for those whose hearts are filled with Christ’s Love. 
Love is like a watch that keeps time. Love never grows old. For it 
is stayed upon and feeds upon the eternal God’s victorious self- 
surrender in Jesus Christ. 

So we need no longer complain that time flies. The Old Year 
passes, a New Year ushers in. Let us greet the New Year, let us 
greet one another with what is not a mere wish, but an imperish- 
able fact: “Jesus Christ, the same, yesterday, today, and for ever.” 
Amen. 

“Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through 
him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” (Rom. 8:37-39) 
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Ps. 90 December 30, 1956 
Rev. 3:8-13 


ESCAPE FROM FUTILITY 


New Year's Eve Sermon on Ps. 90:1: “Lord, thou 
hast been our dwelling place in all generations.” 


This is a great text for a New Year's Eve sermon. For at this 
juncture we feel in a particular sense reminded of our ignorance 
of the future. What will the coming year bring us as individuals, 
as families, as a Church, as a nation, as a world? We do not know, 
therefore are again thrown back on our faith to listen to the great 
assurances of the protecting and sustaining Divine presence: “God 
is our refuge and strength, a very present help in trouble.” “The 
eternal God is thy refuge, and underneath are the everlasting 
arms.” Or as in this text: “Lord, thou hast been our dwelling place 
in all generations.” 

That is indeed a great comfort yet how does it fit in with what 
follows in the Psalm? The second verse is a magnificent decla- 
ration of the eternity of God: “Before the mountains were brought 
forth, or ever the earth and the world were formed, from ever- 
lasting to everlasting thou art God.” 

What is the purpose of this declaration? If one looks at the 
following middle part of the Psalm he might be tempted to make 
the eternity of God a subject of human envy if not indignation. 
For the eternal God seems to be preoccupied with killing his crea- 
tures after granting them a precarious, fleeting span of life. Just 
listen: 


“Thou turnest man back to the dust, 
and sayest, Turn back, O children of men!’.... 
“Thou dost sweep men away; they are like a dream, 
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like grass which is renewed in the morning: 
in the morning it flourishes and is renewed; 
in the evening it fades and withers.” 


What is the good of stating the eternity of God if it serves only 
as a foil against which the mortality and misery of man is set? 
Where is the edification we are supposed to get out of this Psalm? 

It is in my opinion much better and more productive to raise 
such impious questions than to bear with the Scriptures in a dull 
conventional thoughtlessness. There is sometimes more reverence 
behind what looks like irreverence than in a sleepy, glib, conform- 
ing piety that asks no questions at all. 

The great utterance of praise which I chose for my text must 
not be mistaken for a traditional memorial verse, recited on occa- 
sion. It embodies a confession of living faith, a fresh decision for 
God, made in prayer. The harsh and somber facts about the futil- 
ity of man that fill the middle part of the Psalm represent the 
point of departure for the confession of faith at the beginning and 
the petitions at the close. Because the eternal God has been his 
people’s dwelling place in all generations we may at any time 
flee to him from our shallowness and wretchedness. That is what 
the Psalmist did himself and that is what he invites us to do in 
availing ourselves of his guidance. 

Let me start with the verse that marks the transition from the 
eternity of God to the poor mortality of man: For a thousand years 
in thy sight are but as yesterday when it is past, or as a watch in 
the night.” This great statement bears no reference to a merely 
physical fact, something like a difference in duration between the 
Divine and the human day. The Psalmist does not teach that what 
we call a millennium would be called only a day in heaven. The 
thrust of this verse is personal and aggressive. Suppose somebody 
asked you: “What happened yesterday?”, and you would answer: 
“Yesterday: Well, nothing of importance happened.” 

Or let an angel look down from heaven on 1000 years of human 
history, the founding and decay of empires, the horrors of war 
and the enjoyments of peace. 

Then let another angel ask him: 
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“What happened down below while you were looking?” “Well,” 
the first angel would reply, “the earth is just the same. People 
don’t get along.” 

Or think of a soldier on night duty, guarding an army store. 
What happened during the hours he was keeping watch? The man 
was, of course, supposed to look out for anything that might hap- 
pen, but actually nothing did happen except that he became stiff 
with cold and feeling increasingly bored. 

Now from the point of view of God, his just demands, and his 
fair expectations, our fussy, noisy lives appear as uneventful, empty, 
tedious as that watch in the night. While very many events do 
occur there is little that offered positive meaning. Human exist- 
ence, destitute of response to God, is trivial, lacking in point of 
content. 

“How time flies!”, we often say. The Psalmist does not say so. 
He does not complain of the flight of time. His expression of sor- 
row is manly and serious. He knows that it is not time that flies 
away. “We fly away,” he says. 

For his lightness of character, lack of solid purpose, instability, 
the chaotic shapelessness of his conduct toward God and fellow 
man he does not put the blame on the physical constitution of 
the universe. He takes it on himself. He confesses it to God on 
his own behalf. All our futility comes from within, he says. We are 
entirely responsible for it. And that is why death presents the hor- 
rible sight it does. 

The years of our life are threescore and ten, or if by reason of 
strength fourscore; yet their span is but toil and trouble; they are 
soon gone, and we fly away.” 

The mere fact of natural death does not in itself stamp human 
life as futile. Does Scripture state of Abraham that he was like a 
dream or like grass that flourishes in the morning, and in the eve- 
ning fades and withers? No, we rather read: 

“Abraham breathed his last and died in a good old age, an old 
man and full of years, and was gathered to his people.” 
(Gen. 25:8) 

It is not the fact that in the end we must die, it is the way we 
have lived that makes our dying so pitiful. The man who wrote 
this Psalm acknowledged it. Struck as everybody sometimes is, with 
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a tormenting sense of personal frustration and general meaning- 
lessness he neither gives himself to despair nor does he make shift 
and temporizes till a more cheerful mood of mind might animate 
him. He rather takes up responsibility for his worthlessness. “I am 
guilty of it,” he says, “we all are guilty.” For he believes in God, 
therefore bows before his judgments. 

“For all our days pass away under thy wrath, our years come to 
an end like a sigh.... We are consumed by thy anger; by thy 
wrath we are overwhelmed. Thou hast set our iniquities before 
thee, our secret sins in the light of thy countenance.” 

What is the wrath of God? That he does not let us have it our 
own way. He governs us all and sundry in a manner as to put the 
stamp of frustration even on the sinner’s greatest achievements. 
He lets things happen to make us feel that when all is said and 
done we have accomplished nothing. God resists us, that is his 
anger, and the sinister flight of our time into nothingness is only 
the reflection in our confused minds of the fact that God resists 
us. 

This Psalm is an instrument of Divine revelation. His writer 
received his message by Divine revelation. It is of great import- 
ance for us to understand from this concrete instance what Divine 
revelation does and what it doesn’t. It does not put in the Psalm- 
ist’s head ideas about the eternity of God and the mortality of man. 
Such ideas he would have gotten without special Divine revelation. 
What he actually received by revelation and what we are now 
meant to receive through his instrumentality is the power of the 
Holy Spirit to make us take our insights seriously. The coming of 
the Holy Spirit enforces the decision of God’s children to stop 
their flight into dust and wrath, to turn from the anger of God 
to his mercy, to take their refuge in the eternal dwelling place. 
For Divine revelation issues not in an accumulation of manage- 
able knowledge but in the whole man’s guided decision to throw 
himself anew on his Creator and Redeemer. 

And this decision is made in the act of prayer. Its place is in a 
real, earnest conversation with God. From the beginning to the 
end of this Psalm the man who wrote it is talking to God, and his 
decision to return to him is actually as it always must be, a peti- 
tion to God for the strength to return to him. 
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“Who considers the power of thy anger, and thy wrath accord- 
ing to the fear of thee?” 

I don’t, the Psalmist confesses to God. And in confessing it, he 
implores him for will and power to take his wrath seriously. For 
that is what the true fear of the Lord means. And that is what 
you and I are now invited to ask for in joining the Psalmist’s 
prayer: “So teach us to number our days that we may get a heart 
of wisdom.” 

“To number our days.” 1, 2, 3, 4... what? Opportunities. Each 
day must be counted a new opportunity for getting a wise heart 
that fears God. For “the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom,” its fundament. To fear the Lord is to run away from his 
anger; Where to? To his obedience which we have deserted with 
our patent iniquities and secret sins. We implore God’s forgiving 
mercy to make us obedient. 

This Psalm is but one link and probably a late one in the long 
chain of Divine revelation. God had shown the fathers his good- 
ness, his mercy and the fire of his jealousy on behalf of his people 
as he insists on their being filled with his goodness and mercy. 
He is a God of truth that joins us to him. And as we, the people 
of the new covenant, are privileged to add: He has revealed his 
all, his whole being in the sacrificial, dying and rising, suffering 
and for ever triumphant love of Jesus Christ his Son, our Savior. 
To return to God from sin and punishment is to return to Christ, 
seeking, receiving his absolution and the gift of his Spirit. So long 
as we must carry the burden of our sinful old nature there is not 
a single day on which our return to Christ will not prove our most 
urgent necessity. 

In our daily prayer of return we can surely include our tempo- 
ral needs with a clean conscience and a hearty, childlike trust. This 
we are taught in the closing part of the Psalm. Many scholars hold 
that the conclusion is not part of the original Psalm but was added 
later. If so, it was properly added. 

This prayer for prosperity starts with a passionate plea for de- 
liverance from a long lasting national distress. We do not know 
whether it was oppression by a foreign power or internal upheaval 
or economic depression: 
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“Return, O Lord! How long? Have pity on thy servants.” The 
word servants occurs twice in this closing section. To fear the 
Lord is to be his servant. To be Divinely acknowledged as his 
servants is the source of the community’s happiness: 

“Satisfy us in the morning with thy steadfast love, that we may 
rejoice and be glad all our days. Make us glad as many days as 
thou hast afflicted us, and as many years as we have seen evil.” 
Good and evil must be received from the hand of the Lord but 
while evil lasts good must be prayed for. And that not as a mere 
emotional uplift but primarily as a mighty Divine intervention 
through his deeds of deliverance from evil: “Let thy work be mani- 
fest to thy servants, and thy glorious power to their children.” 

Conversely, God’s intervention in history on his people’s behalf 
is sought as a token of his grace. His main purpose in helping us 
out of trouble is to reveal his grace so that we may meet him and 
rejoice in his grace: “‘Let the favor of the Lord our God be upon 
us, and establish thou the work of our hands upon us, yea, the 
work of our hands establish thou it.” 

God’s blessing on our actual every day life—that is what we all 
would pray him to grant us throughout the New Year. 

May this Psalm teach us that in order to implore and receive his 
blessing we must return from drift and futility to the fear, the 
obedience, the joy of the Lord. May the whole New Year know 
you and me as his blessed servants! May we be given an increas- 
ing awareness of our real need and may the power of the Holy 
Spirit lead us, time and again, to take shelter with Christ in the 
strain of prayer! 


LET US PRAY: 


O Lord our Savior, on the eve of a New Year we confess that 
we have not really made our eternal vocation our own. Grant us, 
we beseech thee, to forget what lies behind and strain forward to 
what lies ahead. Sustain and help us to press on toward the goal 
for the prize of thy upward call in Christ Jesus. Grant us and our 
families, our city, our nation and the whole world of nations a 
blessed and peaceful and prosperous New Year. Amen. 
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Fs. 91 January 13, 1957 
Mk. 9:14-29 


REMEDY FOR ANXIETY 


Ps. 91:7: “A thousand may fall at your side, ten thou- 
sand at your right hand; but it will not come near 
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you. 


When the father of the epileptic boy cried to Jesus out of his 
anguish: “If you can do anything, have pity on us and help us,” 
Jesus said to him: “If you can! All things are possible to him who 
believes.” And that is precisely the message of the 91st Psalm. 

The faith which this Psalm teaches us is not a trimmed, nice- 
looking Sunday morning faith. It is a rugged faith that stands 
both, good and bad weather. Unlike its sentimental imitations it 
can endure the harsh and bitter parts of human experience without 
glossing over them. 

The man who wrote this Psalm does not sell us flattering formu- 
las of auto-suggestion to blur the hard edge of reality. He does not 
lie and there is no need for him to lie. He has been taught to cope 
with the stark seriousness of the human situation. He joins battle 
with the horrors that threaten him and wins. And that is again 
what Jesus meant when he said to his disciples: “If you have faith 
as a grain of mustard seed, you will say to this mountain, ‘Move 
hence to yonder place!’ and it will move: and nothing will be im- 
possible to you.” (Mt. 17:20) 

How did life present itself to the author of the 91st Psalm? Here 
is the picture: Fowlers have laid their snares not for birds but to 
catch you. A deadly pestilence stalks through the country. At night 
you are woken by sudden terror; by day the enemy aims his arrows 
at you. You lift your eyes and lo, a thousand fall at your left and 
ten thousand at your right. You try to run away and dash your 
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foot against a stone. At once, you are surrounded with roaring 
lions and poisonous adders 

You cannot accuse the Psalmist of cheap, rosy optimism. The 
mood in which he wrote could not even be called realistic. It is 
superrealistic or rather surrealistic. Was there ever a man attacked 
by all those horrible disasters simultaneously? Impossible. The 
eerie pictures shown, the weird vocabulary employed—don’t you 
know their origin from your own experience? One must not look 
in this Psalm for objective descriptions of things as they present 
themselves to a cool observer. Rather listen to the howling of your 
excited nerves. Witness the appalling utterances of human anxiety. 

Or were you never afraid of the lion that might jump at you on 
the next corner of your life’s path? Or the invisible gun that held 
you covered for an unending duration of dread? The specters of 
an irrational, foolish, absurd but therefore all the more frighten- 
ing anxiety are as old as humanity and will last as long. And that 
gives this Psalm its permanent relevance and power. 

For this writer makes short shrift of the dangerous self-de- 
ception that feels obliged to ignore the dimension of horror in 
which human life is dipped. We must surely reckon with it in 
order to overcome it with a sound, sober faith. A faith that does 
not take into account the whole misery of man is crippled and 
untrue to reality. God wants us to come to him as we really are. 
He wants us to be aware of both, his protecting presence and our 
unconcealed trouble. If we only gaze at our trouble we are going 
to be drowned in despair. If we use the thought of God as a palli- 
ative without bringing our wretchedness before him we have not 
a living but an abstract, heartless God. My God and my need— 
these two must always be brought together. And that is what the 
Psalmist did. If you take his message to heart and keep it, your 
story will be one of salvation from all life’s threats and terrors. 

The Psalm starts with a majestic proclamation of God’s protec- 
tive grace: “He who dwells in the shelter of the Most High, who 
abides in the shadow of the Almighty. ...’’ Who is he who dwells 
... What makes him so certain of God? What lets him rejoice 
in the saving Divine shelter? The answer follows immediately as 
the sentence goes on without a break: “will say to the Lord, ‘My 
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refuge and my fortress; my God, in whom I trust.” He “will say to 
the Lord....” He will address him. The characteristic mark of real 
trust in God is that it issues in words of joyful gratitude addressed 
to him. He who believes, prays. 

Man differs from animal in that he is gifted with speech. What 
is the purpose of language? Shall we say, information, communi- 
cation? Animals have also their systems of communications that are 
sometimes highly developed. But animals do not pray, and the chief 
purpose for which man has received the faculty of speech is to lis- 
ten and talk to God. Whenever a man awakes from the drift and 
torpor of a life alienated from God the first thing he does is to 
pray. When the Psalmist realized what God meant to him he 
poured out his heart to him. And that is how faith always acts. 

For living with faith embodies itself in prayer and through prayer 
all its activities receive their shape and meaning. If you should 
envy the Psalmist for his being so certain of the Divine protec- 
tion—do you think he wrote in order to boast to you of the certi- 
tude of his faith? He wrote his Psalm to help you to become as 
certain as he. Let us put more heart into our prayers and the words 
of this text will become true in our mouth also. 

In the following part of the Psalm the dangers to which human 
life is exposed are pictured in lurid terms of anxiety as we have 
seen. The Psalmist conjures up the rightmares of the soul to testify 
that the God in whom he trusts is more than a match for them 
all. Though it may seem to us that that good and godly man must 
have failed to reckon with the host of human cleverness as it puts 
its pert question marks behind his statements: What impossible 
exaggeration! How could one claim that “thousand may fall at your 
side, ten thousand at your right hand; but it will not come near 
you?” What about the concentration camps and gas chambers in 
the second World War? Who are you to boast of a special Divine 
protection withdrawn from millions who might have been better 
men and women than you? To ignore so much of general human 
experience is not only phantastic. It betrays a callous self-right- 
eousness and pride. 

Do you who raise these objections know what it is to pray? Did 
you try out the Psalmist’s assurances in your own prayers? If you 
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had done you would have recognized the dimension that opens 
behind his words, the essence of the gruesome disasters against 
which Divine protection is being claimed. “It will not come near 
you.” What will not come near me? “IT.” One little syllable only, 
yet what an abyss of dread this “IT” expresses. But it will never 
come near those who trust God. 

The demonic snare, the wasting destruction, the vicious arrows 
and murderous beasts—draw all their baleful power from your 
wild-gone, hunted imagination in comparison to which even the 
worst actual dangers matter but little. “If I perish, I perish,” said 
Esther. Everybody could speak like her were it not for the shud- 
dering anxiety that enlarges all perils a thousand times or rather 
projects them into another dimension where they look like grin- 
ning devils. 

The “IT” that will not come near you cannot be identified 
with any concrete reality however formidable. It is the dread in 
your soul the most accurate description of which is found in Holy 
Scripture. We read in Dt. 28: (65-67): “You shall find no ease, 
and there shall be no rest for the sole of your foot; but the Lord 
will give you ....a trembling heart, and failing eyes, and a languish- 
ing soul; your life shall hang in doubt before you; night and day 
you shall be in dread, and have no assurance of your life. In the 
morning you shall say, “Would it were evening!’ and at evening 
you shall say, “Would it were morning!, because of the dread 
which your heart shall fear, and the sights which your eyes shall 
sce 

And in Leviticus 26:36: “The sound of a driven leaf shall put 
them to flight, and they shall flee as one flees from the sword, 
and they shall fall when none pursues.” 

Our deep-rooted anxiety produces only delusions and yet there 
is a very real and very awful fact at the bottom of it: “The Lord 
will give you a trembling heart,” we read. 

No psychologist as a psychologist could ever make a statement 
like that. For psychology at its best and only at its best is a sci- 
ence, and the name of God does not appear in the scientific dic- 
tionary. Science deals with the grammar of reality; the word of God 
teaches us its language. All science is geared to the viewpoint of a 
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detached observer. It is impossible, as ridiculous as blasphe- 
mous to assume that the mighty acts of God could enter the mental 
horizon of a detached observer. God can be only seen by faith, 
understood by love and approached in the act of worship. If it is 
He who gives us a trembling heart; anxiety is primarily not a scien- 
tific, psychological but a theological problem. So Scripture under- 
stands it and that is also the way in which the great Christian 
tradition has understood it. The pupil of the Bible who has also had 
the privilege of studying Luther and Kierkegaard and reading 
Dostojevsky will know that for an insight into the depth, signifi- 
cance and meaning of anxiety we do not depend on the late Dr. 
Freud. 

“The Lord will give you a trembling heart.” The fundamental 
reality to which anxiety is related is the disturbed dialogue between 
the Lord God and his creature, man. God has made man for him- 
self. He calls him to himself twenty-four hours a day His omni- 
potence in creating and preserving man has reached its climatic 
height in that whenever we deafen our ears to his call we are split 
into two. In the awful mystery of the conscience man the sinner 
stands over against himself. He sins with a brazen mind yet his 
heart trembles. Anxiety arises out of the self-contradiction in which 
man the sinner exists. 

What is anxiety? It is the transposition made by the sinner’s 
confused mind of a most serious dread from the spiritual to the 
trivial. The first case of anxiety recorded in the Bible occurs im- 
mediately after the sin of our first parents: “Then the eyes of 
both were opened, and they knew that they were naked; and they 
sewed fig leaves together and made themselves aprons.” And when 
the Lord God appeared they hid themselves. It is not true that 
they did it because they were ashamed. Adam says himself why 
he did it: “I was afraid, because I was naked; and I hid myself.” 
Why should he have been afraid of being naked? God had made 
him so. Instead of being afraid of the sin he had committed he 
was afraid of his nakedness for which he bore no culpable respon- 
sibility. His innocent nakedness became to him the object of a 
dread transposed from the spiritual to the trivial. 

Our Lord and Saviour said: “What will it profit a man, if he 
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gains the whole world and forfeit his life? Or what shall a man 
give in return for his life?” (Mt. 16:26) Every man knows that it is 
so. Every one trembles at the ultimate anger against which Christ 
warns us. In spite of all attempts to suppress his knowledge he car- 
ries in his own breast the warning that God will once call him to 
account. God compels us all the time to live with our conscience. 
Our continued flight from ourselves whom we can never escape 
results in the anxiety that peoples the world with imaginary mon- 
sters that can only threaten us because we are false to the real and 
serious dread. 

There is only one real and serious dread, to be lost. No man is 
ever in a position to ignore this dread altogether. If we try never- 
theless, the betrayed dread of the spirit will reappear in a dis- 
torted, confused manner by lending its seriousness to countless 
things that bear no serious dread in themselves but are now in- 
vested with it. Our sense of accountability makes its comeback in 
the twisted form of anxiety. 

Faith overcomes anxiety. It holds a position which the furies of 
a dislocated conscience cannot conquer. To believe in God with 
one’s heart is to return to him from one’s lifelong flight. As God 
is infinitely good our return to him is not a hard legal duty but our 
trustful commitment to the rule of almighty love. Then we are no 
longer split. The extreme danger of losing ourselves we now face 
openly and no longer in the distorted manner of anxiety. We 
come to God because there is nowhere else to go. All other ways 
lead to destruction. Faith alone brings us to dwell “in the shelter 
of the Most High,” “who will deliver us, who will protect us, who 
will answer us when we call to him; who will satisfy us with life 
and show us his salvation.” 

“A thousand fall at your side, ten thousand at your right hand; 
but it will not come near you.” Living faith, active in prayer looks 
neither to the left where a thousand fall nor to the right where 
ten thousand perish. It throws itself straight into the everlasting 
arms of Mercy and Grace. If you are in need or danger don’t look 
around. Remember Lot’s wife. Don’t compare yourself to others, 
and your lot to theirs. As the one you are and nobody else is, en- 
trust your whole being to God and you will say with jubilant con- 
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viction: “My refuge and my fortress.” And if you must suffer 
wrong, malice, slander, wicked intrigue this Psalm tells you that 
you will once “look with your eye and see the recompense of the 
wicked.” I trust you and I have seen it often enough so severe that 
any possible rise of malicious joy was nipped in the bud by the 
evidenced seriousness of the Divine judicial interventions. If you 
remember that you will honestly pray for the wicked instead of 
fearing, envying or cursing them. 

The title of this sermon was “Remedy for Anxiety.” We have 
seen that the ghastly threat of anxiety consists exactly in that it 
is not serious. It is a tormenting caricature of what is serious. 
There is only one remedy for it, to become really serious. Take God 
seriously, and your faith will make you whole. 


LET US PRAY: 


O most loving Father, who willest us to give thanks for all 
things, to dread nothing but the loss of thee, and to cast all our 
cares on thee who carest for us; preserve us from faithless fears 
and worldly anxieties, and grant that no clouds of this mortal life 
may hide from us the light of that love which is immortal, and 
which thou hast manifested to us in thy Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 
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Ps. 103 November 22, 1953 
2 Cor. 9:6-15 


THE JOYOUS BURDEN OF 
GRATITUDE 


Psalm 103 


What does it mean to praise God? Does it mean to ingratiate 
oneself with him by flattering words? Or is it just a pious custom 
inherited from our fathers which we wish to keep for sentimental 
reasons?—There is no need for me to show why the answer to 
those questions can only be a negative. What then is the praise 
of God? It is a way of approach used by the children of God in 
drawing near to their father. If we praise him from our heart he 
becomes present to us. For God is the truth, and we can approach 
him only if our mind moves in the direction of truth. Only if we 
offer him a due acknowledgement of his goodness do we know 
him. For in order to know him as he is we must come to him, and 
we come to him on the path of worship. 

The worship of God is a great thing. It requires preparation. 
The author of our Psalm prepares and strengthens himself for 
his praise of God by means of his meditation. He arouses himself, 
he encourages himself, he makes himself responsible for worshiping 
God truly. That is necessary, for worship cannot depend on pass- 
ing moods and emotions. We cannot defer it until we find our- 
selves carried by pious feelings. For it is not a matter of momentary 
feeling but of permanent responsibility. This the Psalmist under- 
stands, therefore exhorts himself by addressing his own soul: “Bless 
the Lord, O my soul!’”’ He goes on, extending the force of his ap- 
peal to his whole being: “and all that is within me bless his holy 
name!” 

That the praise of God is not an emotional affair emerges also 
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if we consider the circumstances in which this Psalm was written. 
“The Lord will not always chide,” we read “nor will he keep his 
anger forever.” “To chide,” “to keep his anger,” as being referred 
to God, are Old Testament expressions for national calamities like 
war, famine or pestilence. We do not know what kind of affliction 
the people of Israel suffered at the time of our Psalm. They must 
have been in a sad plight and corresponding frame of mind. Every- 
thing looked gloomy and wretched. Yet the Psalmist knew that that 
was no reason to tarry with the praise of God. The praise of God 
is always necessary and demanded from us. That sounds easier 
said than done. Well, what did the Psalmist do? When he felt the 
pressure of danger and tribulation he reminded himself of the 
many instances in the past when God had delivered his people and 
showed them his goodness. “Bless the Lord,” said he to his soul, 
“and forget not all his benefits!” 

“Forget not!” “Remember!” Those words are key-words in Holy 
Scripture. Of all people on earth the people of Israel was con- 
stantly bidden to remember. The Divine Revelation creates in its 
recipient a new memory. Only here human history has a meaning. 
It is the process of God’s dealing with us. And the God who deals 
with us is a mighty Savior. Israel is the people that remembers 
the great deeds of God in his history. The new Israel, the Church 
of Christ, has in the center of its worship a solemn act of sacred 
recollection. “This do in remembrance of me.” 

In recalling the many saving actions of God in the past, the 
Psalmist draws the conclusion that the Lord is still the same mighty 
Savior. “Who heals all your diseases, who redeems your life from 
the pit.” (3B:4A) Even now he is going to establish his gracious 
justice by righting the wrong suffered by his afflicted people: “The 
Lord works vindication and justice for all who are oppressed.” 
(6) Whenever we are in need, we should not think that our 
plight is a matter of indifference to him: “As a father pities his 
children, so the Lord pities those who fear him.” (13) True, our 
lives are transitory and futile. Yet our Father takes care of us. His 
love will never fail us. “For he knows our frame, he remembers 
that we are dust. As for man, his days are like grass; he flourishes 
like a flower of the field; for the wind passes over it, and it is gone, 
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and its place knows it no more. But the steadfast love of the Lord 
is from everlasting to everlasting upon those who fear him, and 
his righteousness to children’s children.” (14-17) Frail children 
of dust though we are, God in his faithful love takes us seriously, 
if we take him seriously, “keep his covenant and remember to do 
his commandments.” (18) Whoever fears God, that is, exposes his 
heart to the light of his word and tries honestly to live by it will 
experience the trustworthiness of his everlasting covenant Grace. Is 
that not sufficient reason to be grateful to him from all our heart 
so that our lips flow over with his praise? It is. Yet the Psalmist 
does not stop here. That God is good, that he saves, helps and 
protects those who are loyal to him—can there be more said in his 
praise? The Psalmist goes far beyond it. He is constrained by his 
knowledge of himself, by his knowledge of his people and, above 
all, by his knowledge of God. For he knows far more of God than 
has been expressed until now. 

We heard that God deals lovingly with those who obey him. 
Do we obey God? The Psalmist knows himself. He realizes that at 
the bottom of his heart dwell faithlessness, stubborn rebellion and 
treachery. He has been taught to remember. So he remembers 
many hideous neglects and becomes aware of the ungodly state of 
mind that has disfigured so much of his life-—He also knows his 
people that has remained stiff-necked and recalcitrant in spite of 
all Divine benefits received. 

So he asks himself: If I am a man like this, if we are a people 
like this—how is it that God has, nevertheless, come to our aid on 
countless occasions? Why is it that the Lord, instead of putting 
an end to us, lets us still remain alive and even cherishes our hearts 
with the hope for better days to come? How can God be so good 
to us, miserable offenders?—In asking this searching question, he 
received the answer of the Holy Spirit that made his slack heart 
beat with joy and exultation: “He forgives all your iniquity.” (3A) 
He does not deal with us according to our sins, nor requite us 
according to our iniquities.” (10) 

Only because God pardons us out of sheer grace can we always 
entrust ourselves to his help and protection. We live on nothing 
but his entirely unmerited mercy on us sinners. We are evil: he 
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puts his pardon on our head like a crown: “Who crowns you with 
steadfast love and mercy.” (4B) His forgiveness is the benefit that 
both, excels and comprehends all his other benefits. Only he who 
has experienced his pardoning love knows him as he is and can 
praise him with all his heart. The forgiveness of our sins makes 
us strong and fresh, however old and decayed we may appear to 
ourselves; “Who satisfies you with good as long as you live, so 
that your youth is renewed like the eagle’s.” (5) Not every eagle 
is young. What the author has in mind is the molting of the eagle. 
Isn’t that quite an enviable business? Don’t we sometimes desire 
to shed our old feathers and get new ones instead? This desire, 
if properly understood, is by no means unreal. “Put off your old 
nature which belongs to your former manner of life and is corrupt 
through deceitful lusts, and be renewed in the spirit of your minds, 
and put on the new nature, created after the likeness of God in 
true righteousness and holiness,’ writes Paul to the Ephesians. 
(4:22) 

We can and should molt daily, cast off our old plumage and 
soar with eagle’s wings of praise. How? By embracing the healing 
and renewing word of Divine forgiveness. There is nothing we 
need more urgently up to our last hour, than to hear afresh the 
assurance of his pardon. Whatever God does, he does completely. 
Therefore he forgives us completely so that we may serve and 
obey him with a new heart. No sin is too great for being forgiven. 
This the Psalmist proclaims with words of unforgettable power 
and tenderness: “For as the heavens are high above the earth, so 
great is his steadfast love towards those who fear him; as far as the 
east is from the west, so far does he remove our transgressions 
from us.” (11f) The immeasurable distance between earth and 
sky, east and west, the height, the width, the total volume of the 
whole universe are used as symbols for the matchless grandeur 
and fathomless depth of the mercy of God that removes our sins 
from us, 

The author is conscious that he has now approached the center 
of the Divine Revelation: “He made known his ways to Moses, his 
acts to the people of Israel.” (7) This is an allusion to a certain 
place in the book of Exodus and what follows immediately is a 
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quotation from the same context: “The Lord is merciful and gra- 
cious, slow to anger and abounding in steadfast love.” (8) After the 
sin with the golden calf, when Moses made intercession for the peo- 
ple he added this personal petition: “Now therefore, I pray thee, if 
I have found favor in thy sight, show me thy ways, that I may 
know thee...” (Ex. 33:13) His petition was answered though he 
was not permitted to see the face of the Lord, his full glory. The 
Lord hid him in a cleft of the rock and covered him with his hand, 
and while the glory passed by he proclaimed: “The Lord, The 
Lord, a God merciful and gracious, slow to anger and abounding 
in steadfast love and faithfulness, keeping steadfast love for thou- 
sands, forgiving iniquity and transgression and sin.” (Ex. 34:6f) 
Thus God revealed his pardoning love to Moses, though he showed 
him only his back. To his children under the New Covenant he 
has shown his very face in Jesus Christ who in order to forgive 
us and make us new sacrificed himself for us. In the Cross and 
Resurrection of Christ the redeeming love of God and with it 
his whole being is completely revealed to us. He “has shone in our 
hearts to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Christ.” (2 Cor. 4:6) 

Therefore we Christians should join the Psalmist’s closing offer- 
ing of praise with hearts still more triumphant than his: “The 
Lord has established his throne in the heavens, and his kingdom 
tules over all. Bless the Lord, O you his angels, you mighty ones 
who do his word, hearkening to the voice of his word! Bless the 
Lord, all his hosts, his ministers that do his will! Bless the Lord, 
all his works, in all places of his dominion. Bless the Lord, O my 
soul!” (19-22) 

God is almighty. He rules over all. This almighty ruler is our 
merciful Father. Raptured with the love of God the Psalmist feels 
himself raised to a level where he can address the highest created 
powers as his equals. In his exaltation he addresses the angels 
without fear and calls them to join in the universal praise of their 
common Lord of Grace. His state of exaltation does not, how- 
ever, lead him to trespass the boundaries of sacred sobriety. In call- 
ing all creatures, natural and supernatural, to bless their glori- 
ous sovereign, he does not for a moment stop calling to himself, 
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too, arousing himself to the greatest and loveliest spiritual work 
any created being can accompilsh: “Bless the Lord, O my soul!” 
(22) 

LET US PRAY: 


Our wonderful God and merciful Father, let the praise of our 
lips be acceptable unto thee for Christ’s sake. Amen. 
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Ps. 103 November 24, 1963 
Rey. 22:1-5 


THANKSGIVING ON A DAY 
OF MOURNING 


Ps. 103:2: “Bless the Lord, O my soul; and forget not 
all his benefits.” 


The man who composed the 103d Psalm was of like nature as 
ourselves. Sometimes he felt grateful to God, at other times he 
was so overwhelmed with grief and sorrow that he could not get 
himself to praising God as he knew he ought to. At the time of 
this Psalm he must have been in a depressed mood of mind. 
Though we don’t know the date, neither the year nor even the 
century, the Psalmist’s hope that the Lord “will not always chide, 
nor will he keep his anger for ever” points to a trying national 
crisis. The situation looked desperate. 

The Psalmist had, however, been taught to praise the Lord al- 
ways, in season and out of season. He knew and understood it that 
the worship of God with thanksgiving and praise at its center 
must never be deferred to a seemingly more congenial occasion. 

The praise of God is not a matter of fleeting emotion. There 
is always occasion for it. It is not true, said the Psalmist to him- 
self, that there is not reason for me to praise God now. “Bless the 
Lord, O my soul,” he says, arousing himself from the natural man’s 
spiritual stupor, “and all that is within me, bless his holy name.” 

Thus he wakened himself though not quite. He continued his 
soliloquy, pleading earnestly with himself, rebuking his sluggish, 
obtuse soul of the most hideous of all sins, ingratitude. “Bless the 
Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits.” 

Doesn’t that speak to our present condition? Who among us 
finds himself in a proper mood for celebrating Thanksgiving two 
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days after the President’s assassination? How can we feel grateful 
after what happened on Friday last week? How could it have hap- 
pened? Don’t we call on God as the Protector of our nation? 
Couldn’t he have prevented that ghastly, foul deed? 

My answer to these desperate questions is that we should know 
better. Actually we did know better, all of us, at the very moment 
when the terrible news was broken to us. A moment earlier we may 
have harbored all kinds of everyday trivial thoughts: selfish cares 
mixed with daydreams, wishful thinking, foolish desires and re- 
sentments, fears, and then, at once when we learned of the Presi- 
dent’s death something radically different struck us. 

What was it? A consciousness of reality, not the mock reality 
that presumes upon us for most of the time, but true reality. For 
most of the time we are living in an imaginary world of flimsy 
excuses and self-defences. Suddenly, for a crucial moment all this 
is exploded, as we are being exposed to a powerful divine message 
that shatters the walls of false security and conceit, reducing us 
to the position of helpless little children, shivering and crying in 
an ice-cold, fallen world. 

“How could this have happened?” Only a mad man could have 
done it.” “A sinister conspiracy.” “Woe to America.” “Woe to 
the whole world.” All these are only second thoughts with which 
we already try to escape from the severe shock we experienced and 
which is no more and no less than the shock of reality itself. We 
try to make ourselves forget that we live in a world and are with 
our whole being attached to a world of lie and murder a world 
that once and for all revealed its nature by crucifying the Son of 
God. The sudden impact of the horrible news bears the meaning 
and has the force of a divine call to seriousness: in realizing our 
humble position before God, in repenting of our irresponsibility, 
in delivering up ourselves into the hand of God with whom we 
have to do. 

Isn’t this severe reminder a great divine benefit? How can we 
refuse to see a benefit in what is destined to lead us from false- 
hood to truth, from fickleness to resolute faith, from taking it easy 
to meeting our God? Unless we were in dire need of being taught 
this lesson the Lord would not have administered it to us. Yet 
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we can truly benefit by it only if we don’t forget but remember 
it as the Psalmist instructs us: “Forget not all his benefits.” 

“Praise the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his benefits.” 

In order to better understand the message that the present 
divine visitation conveys we must further heed the Psalmist’s in- 
structions. “AJI his benefits’ he says, then enumerates some of 
them. Yet there is one among them with which he starts and on 
which he dwells in the main part of the Psalm. What is it? 

Neither health, nor prosperity nor vigorous life, divine gifts for 
which he gives due praise to the giver. But in the central gift from 
which all the others receive their definite meaning and to which 
I wish to draw your devout attention at this celebration of Thanks- 
giving is not of an external nature. What is it? Let us listen to 
the Psalmist: “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits, who forgives all your iniquity.” 

The main reason for praising God on every occasion, be it glad 
or be it as sad as our present plight, is his revealed mercy in for- 
giving our sins. 

May we all in availing ourselves of this sacred testimony follow 
the Psalmist in putting first things first. In order to look into the 
future with sober confidence as behooves us at Thanksgiving we 
must humble ourselves before our Maker and Ruler, asking him 
to forgive our sins as a nation. For what is at the root of our 
present calamity? What made the stern message we have received 
necessary? The Psalmist testifies: “He made known his ways to 
Moses, his acts to the people of Israel.” 

Do we as a nation care for the ways of God made known to us? 
We may a thousand times call ourselves a religious people, but 
that will not exempt us from judgment unless our religion pro- 
duces the fruit of moral integrity, honesty, real concern for the 
common good, brotherliness, compassion for all who suffer. Re- 
member what is elegantly called “conflicts of interest” in Con- 
gress and on all levels of government. Remember our migrant 
workers. Remember the 70 million Americans, 40% of our total 
population, who have no share in our present prosperity but sub- 
sist on a marginal income. And what about racial discrimination? 
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Is there anything more urgent on this day than to ask God to for- 
give us and grant us some strong stimuli for making amends? 

And who should pray for forgiveness except the church? The 
nation as such does not do it or does not do it consistently. For 
the nation as a nation does not add its Amen of conviction to the 
Psalmist’s confession: 

“For he knows our frame; he remembers that we are dust.” “We 
are dust,” confesses the Psalmist on behalf of his people. “What? 
Dust?” “We are Americans.” The Bible teaches us, here and 
elsewhere, that we are dust. “Behold, the nations are like a drop 
from a bucket and are accounted as the dust on the scales,” we 
read in the prophet who showed a profound concern for the sal- 
vation of the nations, the second Isaiah. (40:15) 

“We are dust.” Is that what you hear at any one of our political 
gatherings? Or at a meeting of the Parents Teachers Association? 
The church is the place where it can and must be confessed. The 
church is the place where not only the futility but the positive 
sinfulness of the nation must be brought before God with the hum- 
ble cry for forgiveness and restoration. 

The church must vicariously repent on behalf of the nation. 
Only if we do it can we draw from the word of God the confi- 
dence in his forbearing, upholding grace that inspires the present 
Psalm: “The Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger and 
abounding in steadfast love. He will not always chide, nor will he 
keep his anger for ever. He does not deal with us acording to our 
sins, nor requite us according to our iniquities. For as the heav- 
ens are high above the earth, so great is his steadfast love toward 
those who fear him; as far as the east is from the west, so far does 
he remove our transgressions from us. As a father pities his chil- 
dren, so the Lord pities those who fear him.” 

Our Lord and Savior said: “whoever exalts himself will be hum- 
bled and whoever humbles himself will be exalted.” (Mt. 23:12) 

As the Psalmist had humbled himself with his confession and 
intercession on behalf of his people he was exalted. He was re- 
vealed the most comforting, in a sense the only comforting, truth 
about the history of his nation and of every nation, one that is 
always valid and which he stated with absolute certitude: “The 
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Lord has established his throne in the heavens, and his kingdom 
tules over all.” 

Who rules over the world? Who is going to decide upon its 
destiny during this critical period of history? America? Russia? The 
United Nations? There is only One who rules. Who is he, and 
what is his character? The Lord, “merciful and gracious, slow to 
anger and abounding in steadfast love.” 

To this great Lord let us in humble penitence entrust the future 
of our nation. To him let us offer our gratitude and praise for all 
his dealings with us, most of all for the fatherly goodness and 
forgiving patience with which he has borne and instructed us up to 
this day. If we do we will celebrate Thanksgiving in a serious but 
no less joyful mood of mind. For seriousness and joy are not at 
all opposed to one another. They are inseparably united through 
the bond that holds together the Cross and the resurrection of our 
all-loving, all-powerful, eternally victorious Savior. 


LET US PRAY: 


We confess to thee, Our Maker, Ruler and Savior our sins of 
fickleness, irresponsibility, confusion of seriousness and play, vain 
presumption, racial pride and discrimination, vanity, favoritism, 
dishonesty, crime. And we beseech thee, to forgive us and grant 
us the regenerative power to be true to what is good in our his- 
tory and worth imitation. Comfort those who mourn, especially 
the late President’s family and all who were near to him. And 
grant the new President wisdom and authority to direct our affairs 
for the good of our nation and of the whole world. For the sake 
of Christ in whom we trust. Amen. 
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Ps. 104 September 30, 1956 
Heb. 1:1-3A 


A POEM ON CREATION 


Ps. 104:1: “O Lord my God, thou art very great!” 


The 104th Psalm is the greatest poem ever written. Its range 
spans the whole world. In thirty of its verses it presents not only a 
glorious description but also a profound understanding of heaven 
and earth, sea and mountains, springs and valleys, grass and trees, 
fish, birds, land animals and, in the midst of all this spendor, man. 

Surely, this understanding of the world is not what we today 
call scientific. We are none the worse for it. As the Psalmist inter- 
prets nature not with abstract symbols but in simple and con- 
crete terms his message will retain its inspiring power to the close 
of the age. 

At our time, the scientific interpretation of the universe has 

-made rapid strides. Its results are important and admirable not 
only because of their far-going and often revolutionary practical 
‘ application but for their own sake. Scientific knowledge is creative. 
Any one of the innumerable methodic questions that start with the 
great word “WHY?” contributes toward the construction of the 
created world in the human mind. The mind builds the world out 
of nothing—in imitation of God the Creator who has planted the 
thirst for knowledge in the heart of man. Science commands our 
respect, and especially today it is a conscience duty to resist what 
Senator Fullbright of Arkansas has called, “that swinish anti-intel- 
lectualism.” 

I must, however, equally insist that, by and large, the scientific 
outlook should not be expected to supersede the world picture of 
the common man. It hasn’t and never will. We all know that the 
sun does not revolve around the earth but that contrariwise the 
earth revolves around the sun. Nevertheless, so long as people live 
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on this planet they will say: “The sun rises,” or “The sun sets.” 
From the viewpoint of exact science one should rather say: “Ow- 
ing to the rotation of the earth around its axis our hemisphere is 
now again exposed to the waves, respectively particles of light that 
are emitted by the sun.” But who will talk that pompous and in- 
volved language? “The sun is up” we say and know what we mean. 
Now this is not merely a matter of talking. God our Maker has 
put eyes in our face that we might see things just as we see them. 
We perceive them with our senses and imagination as our Creator 
shows them to us. Who is to deny that our natural picture of the 
world has its own standing and worth? And let me add, its truth. 
Our view of the world as we actually perceive it has for milennia 
been enriched and deepened by the visions of artists and poets. 
There is no less truth in art than in science, and there is no real 
conflict between the two. In the ultimate personal implication 
either of them in order to reach out to a true understanding of 
nature instead of stopping halfway, depends on living faith in 
God. Without faith science and art remain dumb. And through 
faith also the unscientific imagination of the common man can 
attain to an understanding of the things shown us by God. The 
whole creation proclaims the honor and majesty of its Maker. The 
104th Psalm was written to teach all people to listen to this speech. 
Let nobody get fussy about the primitive astronomical and phy- 
sical ideas found in this Psalm and throughout the Bible. The 
searching scientific concepts that have been worked out since the 
16th century exercise only a very limited influence on the great 
majority of us. They tint or tinge the common world view, and 
that’s all. We have heard about nuclear forces and electrons but 
when we look up to the sky we do not register nuclear forces and 
electrons. We see the sky just as the author of this Psalm saw it 
though his thoughts and imagination were tinged with ideas about 
the structure of the universe that were much cruder than ours. 
There is no fundamental difference between his world and ours. 
Still, it’s not the mere world picture that interests us here. This 
Psalm fraught as it is with wonderful poetry is not an aesthetic but 
a religious document. The whole universe is understood as the 
work of God. The writer not only asserts that it is so; he brings 
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his assertion home to us. The way he does it claims now our atten- 
tion that shall be chiefly devoted to the first four verses of the 
Psalm. 

He starts with an appeal to himself. He turns to himself like a 
man who arouses another from sleep: “Up, you lazy fellow! Shake 
off your dreams! Come, quick! “BLESS THE LORD, O MY 
SOUL.” 

Having gathered himself, he proceeds to his proper work, ad- 
dressing his Lord and Maker: “O Lord, my God, thou art very 
great! Thou art clothed with honor and majesty.” ‘This is an act 
of worship. In order to make this act of worship with a glowing 
heart and a clear mind the Psalmist had to prepare himself, not 
only temperamentally but very thoughtfully. For this preparation 
which is everybody’s business we have a much misunderstood 
name. It is called theology. Let me put before you some of the 
Psalmist’s theology in reading the verses with which I am going 
to deal: 

“Thou art clothed with honor and majesty, who coverest thyself 
with light as with a garment, who has stretched out the heavens 
like a tent, who hast aid the beams of thy chambers on the waters, 
who makest the clouds thy chariot, who ridest on the wings of 
the wind, who makest the winds thy messengers, fire and flame 
thy ministers.” 

Light—sky—water—clouds—wind—fire, are very different sub- 
stances. Let us ask what they have in common. They are not spirit 
but matter. They are not alive but what we call dead matter. Now 
the marvelous message of the Psalmist is that those different com- 
pounds of dead matter bear unanimous testimony to the honor 
and majesty of their Creator. How can they? Do they in some 
manner resemble him? No. How then can dead matter proclaim 
the glory of the living God? Let us see. 

We heard that the Lord covers himself “with light as with a 
garment.” Nobody in his senses would confuse a garment with him 
who wears it. Nor could one say that a garment resembled its 
wearer. Yet there is a definite relation. A proper garment fits its 
owner, thus tells us about his stature. More important still, the 
choice of this particular garment indicates a personal preference, 
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a peculiar taste, a style of living. The light shows us something 
about the Divine way of life. Likewise, the wide vault of the sky 
bespeaks not only the power of him who “has stretched out the 
heavens like a tent,’ but also his special liking for this kind of 
tent, radiant blue, smoother than silk, suspended on high. The king 
who makes “clouds his chariot,” and rides “on wings of the wind” 
must prefer them to the most luxurious royal conveyances. And 
he who makes “fire and flame his servants” proves not only a majes- 
tic but also an awe-inspiring ruler. 

Of course, the Psalmist does not teach that God has a body 
which he surrounds with light, or that he sits in a chariot of 
clouds. He makes free use of what we call poetic license. Therefore, 
his similes must not be unduly pressed. But that is only a nega- 
tive statement. Positively, we are under obligation to take every 
one of the pictures seriously. We must ask for the reason why the 
author is inwardly constrained to invoke the witness to their Cre- 
ator of light, water, cloud, wind and fire. Let us try. 

Can you grasp light with your hand and hold it.? Just make the 
experiment. Make it also with water, air, mist, wind though bet- 
ter not with fire. Why is it impossible to grasp and hold any of 
those elements: Are they too bulky and heavy in your hand? Do 
they stick to their place so that they cannot be removed? O no. 
They all elude your grasp because they are not solid enough for 
being held. They are so little solid that you can walk through air 
and light without being conscious of it. They are fine and tender 
as if they were no real things. 

And how cheap they are. Light is not taxed by any Government, 
and that means much. Air has never been quoted at the New York 
Stock Exchange. Water is ruthlessly wasted in our city. And any 
unrestrained teen-ager can light a dangerous fire. But try to live 
without any of them. Isn’t it marvelous? The things nobody prizes 
are of inestimable value. The least pretentious, the most modest 
things have the greatest power. What is nearly weightless proves 
stronger than the mightiest rock. What is least appreciated is most 
precious. What a paradox! Doesn’t it remind you of . .. “Of what?” 
“Have you not known? ... Has it not been told you from the be- 
ginning?” (Is. 40:21) Are you not reminded of God? 
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God is everywhere like light but like light he is constantly being 
overlooked. He is the supreme majesty and yet wholly unpreten- 
tious. God is almighty yet how little he makes of himself! He is the 
origin and worth of all that bears worth and yet how little is he 
prized! To all appearance he complies with our neglect of him. 

He could have done otherwise. He could impress the whole 
human race with a daily vision of his might and splendor that con- 
strained us all to acknowledge him with trembling. Yet he has 
decided to make himself cheaper than water. All the time he cares 
for us who care so little for him. He is always with us but never 
places himself in the foreground. 

And that is not all. God goes still much farther in his self-aban- 
donment. He emptied himself and took the form of a servant. He 
was made sin on our behalf. He died for us on the Cross. The ruler 
of all became the servant of all. What a paradox! 

Light, water, cloud, wind and fire—don’t they offer us a glimpse 
of what the New Testament means with its repeated strong asser- 
tion that all things were created in Christ? All created things and 
the foremost things foremost, reflect with their own being the 
humility that is in Christ. In an infinite variety of ways they ex- 
press the character of the agent of Creation. The eternal Son of 
God reading in the Father’s heart his design of outgoing wisdom 
and love, made the whole universe a testimony to the Father’s 
heart, a house fit for God to dwell. Every single building stone 
bears the stamp of the builder. What I called the paradoxical 
nature of light, water, cloud, wind and fire is, though in widely 
different descriptions, shown forth by every created being. Inner 
polarity, coincidence of opposition, the seeming self-contradiction 
of an antithetic structure is the unversal Law of being. The de- 
sign of the whole cosmos down to its infinitesimal particles wit- 
nesses the eternal Divine self-denial. For God is love, and love 
is essentially self-denying. “God is love’, that is the inscription 
borne by uncounted galaxies and every single atom in them. For 
they all are created for the purpose of housing the love of God. 

What a house! In the following parts of the Psalm the author 
with his highly disciplined sense of poetic economy uses only one 
of the fore-mentioned elements, water. He starts from a very an- 
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cient mythological tradition that embodied the menacing, horti- 
fying, abysmal power of water. He proceeds to declare that in the 
beginning God subdued and limited this power, then tamed and 
utilized it for the benefit of all his creatures. Thus he provides for 
his plants, his animals and for us his people. Every morning, “Man 
goes forth to his work and to his labor until the evening.” What is 
the chief work of man? In him the sleeping and slumbering cre- 
ation awakes to its proper call. The testimony for God which all 
our fellow creatures render him with their mere being, we are 
privileged to offer him with a joyful heart and illumined mind. 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul! Praise the Lord!” 


LET US PRAY: 


“Praise the Lord! 

Praise the Lord from the heavens, 
praise him in the heights! 

Praise him, all his angels, 

praise him all his host! 


Praise him, sun and moon, 

praise him, all you shining stars! 
Praise him; you highest heavens, 
and you waters above the heavens. 


Let them praise the name of the Lord 
For he commanded and they were created, 
And he established them for ever and ever; 
he set a law which cannot pass away. 
Praise the Lord from the earth, 

you sea monsters and all deeps, 

fire and hail, snow and frost, 

stormy wind fulfilling his command. 
Mountains and all hills, 

fruit trees and all cedars! 

Beasts and all cattle, 

creeping things and flying birds! 
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Kings of the earth and all peoples, 
princes and rulers of the earth! 
Young men and maidens together, 
old men and children! 


Let them praise the name of the Lord, 

for his name alone is exalted; 

his glory is above earth and heaven” 

through Jesus Christ, his eternal Son, 

our Creator, Redeemer and Protector. Amen. 
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Ps. 105:1-10 January 28, 1962 
Rom. 12:1-2;9-13 


PRACTICAL MYSTICISM 


Ps. 105:4B: “Seek his presence continually.” 


This is the rendering of the Revised Standard Version. The King 
James offers a literal translation: “Seek his face evermore.” 

The face of God stands for his personal presence. The expres- 
sion forms what we call an anthropomorphism, a representation 
of God with human attributes. Such anthropomorphisms are very 
frequent in the Old Testament, and they mean more than a mere 
figure of speech. By using physical terms the reality of God was ex- 
pressed in a far more forceful manner than could have been done 
by employing abstract ideas. In attempting a translation that does 
justice to the power of Hebrew anthropomorphism I would render 
the text this: “Seek his real presence all the time.” 

It is not my purpose today to preach on the 105th Psalm. I will 
preach a New Testament sermon on an Old Testament text to- 
ward the background Divine revelation. For in the context of the 
Old Testament the meaning of its message remains limited. Let 
me first state wherein this limitation consists. “Seek his real pres- 
ence all the time.” The connexion in which the words stand makes 
it plain that they were chanted in the Temple at Jerusalem as a 
call to worship. To seek the Lord’s real presence means “to sing 
to him, to sing praises to him, to tell of his wonderful works.” The 
place of the text, its origin and life center is the service of God 
in public worship. 

In the light of the New Testament revelation the appeal always 
to seek the Lord’s real presence in public worship remains valid 
and retains its force. For it is the will of our Creator and Redeemer 
that we thank him together, praise and adore him together, confess 
our sins and receive his pardon together, bring him our petitions 
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and be taught from his word together. Yet the New Testament no 
longer limits the continual seeking of the Lord’s presence to public 
worship. We read, f.i, in Thess. 5:16ff: “Rejoice always, pray 
constantly, give thanks in all circumstances, for this is what God 
in Christ wills for you.” 

Here we are taught to seek God’s real presence not only at 
church but everywhere, “in all circumstances,” from morning till 
night. That goes much farther than the Old Testament appeal. 

Though the latter points in the same direction, at least so far as 
the Old Testament teaches (and not only in the Prophets) that no 
man’s worship is acceptable to God unless his life outside the house 
of worship conforms to his will. Still, the difference is considerable 
and characteristic of the relation between the two covenants. Under 
the Old Covenant the presence of God is chiefly sought and found 
in the house of worship. Under the New Covenant it is sought 
and found everywhere. 

This gives rise to a serious problem of which the Israelites of 
old were not so much aware. When I am busy with whatever kind 
of work I have got to do or when I am engaged in conversation 
and have to listen to the other fellow—how can I at the same 
time concentrate on seeking the presence of God? Either I pay 
my undivided attention to the matter in hand, or I collect my 
mind in an act of worship. But who is able to do these two quite 
different things at the same time? 

There have been and still are God loving men and women who 
saw themselves confronted with a clear-cut alternative between 
the continuous worship of God and the entanglements of worldly 
occupation. They were bent in their prayers and meditations on 
meeting God face to face not only on stated occasions but all the 
time. That requires a constant struggle with all kinds of diversions 
and distractions. A number of godly people learned by degrees to 
overcome distractions and concentrate on the continuous inward 
worship of God. Yet from among them we have an honest testi- 
mony to the effect that during protracted periods in their lives the 
presence which they sought remained hidden from them. 

The conclusion the true mystics drew from their spiritual frus- 
trations was profoundly Christian. They learned that when a man 
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had done all he could do, it was still left to God’s free grace either 
to grant his servant an inner impression of his beatific nearness 
or to withhold it from him. The breakthrough to the delightful 
experience of his presence is not a human achievement. Man must 
do what he is constrained to do, then humbly and patiently wait 
for the divine answer. 

Now that represents a highly respectable form of Christian 
piety, and much that has been said against it qualifies in my 
opinion as trivial and vulgar Philistinism. In asserting and testify- 
ing it with their life that renunciation of the world, abnegation of 
self in constant surrender to God are centrally Christian privileges 
the mystics are above criticism. 

At the same time, our Protestant inheritance constrains us to 
believe and teach that it is never left to man’s choice to deter- 
mine when, where and how to give himself to God. This is being 
settled by divine providence at every hour and for everybody in 
a particular manner. Fi.: If I have now some particular work to do 
it is the divine providence that has given me this work to do. Then, 
however, I must earnestly endeavor to give myself to him and seek 
his real presence in the pursuit of my ordinary accupation. Let me 
now try to explain how every kind of honest work is open to seek- 
ing and finding The Presence. 

All work has a purpose. You do it fo1 the realization of your 
present purpose. Either you produce something chiefly with your 
hands (f.i. in knitting a glove) or chiefly with your mind (f.i. 
in writing a letter or discussing an insurance policy). Or you tre- 
move something that ought not to be there, f.i. in dusting furniture 
or correcting compositions. In any case, your work consists in 
bringing about a certain change in the present state of affairs 
which you consider necessary or desirable. The reason why you 
work is either your own interest or that of other people, or both. 

So far there is no difference in what a Christian does and what 
anybody else does, provided only it represents honest work. Yet 
there is and ought to be a peculiar characteristic that stamps any- 
thing you do as Christian. What is it? 

Not the contents and structure of your work but its motivation. 
For the New Testament adds a new dimension to all we do and 
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suffer. It must all be done or suffered for God’s sake as well as 
for our own and our fellow man’s sake. 

Every work one performs entails some kind of discipline. Your 
regular or occasional duties are not always exacting though some- 
times they are. Whether your work is strenuous, wearisome or pro- 
ceeds smoothly, you must spend energy, attention and time on it. 

Earlier or later you will feel that it takes something out of you. 
All work demands a measure of self-denial, a giving up of self. Now 
to whom will you give what you must give up of your self? If you 
do your work as a Christian you will give it to God. For it is he 
who has placed you in this present situation where you must now 
exert yourself. You will respond to his providential call with the 
particular form of self-denial demanded of you now. Then, your 
bearing the strain, your standing the tedium, your yielding your- 
self to comply with the present exigency will bear sacrificial char- 
acter. It is a spiritual sacrifice rendered to God, not willfully, but 
in obedience to his providential call. 

This is not a slavish obedience to an arbitrary decree. It makes 
sense. For we know far more of God than that we are under his 
providence. He in whose hands our times are (Ps. 31:15) has 
completely revealed himself to us with the sacrifice of his Son. 
He has given us his second self to bring us from darkness to light, 
from sin and death to eternal life. Everything we sacrifice to him 
in obedience to his providential ordering of our life must be ani- 
mated by the spirit of response to his unfathomable love revealed 
at Calvary. The discipline of self-denial constantly imposed upon 
us by the nature of our work calls for our inward prostration be- 
fore him in recognition of his love. “To do and to bear the blessed 
will of God” is an act of worship. For what is worship? Recogni- 
tion of work. 

“Seek his real presence all the time.” This Psalm text presents 
itself in the light of the New Testament revelation as a prophecy 
fulfilled in Christ and through him in all the live members of his 
body the church. Thus the spiritual worship of God is no longer 
separated from every day life. It is being constantly worked into 
it. It furnishes it with its motivation. It supplies it with the joy of 
meeting him who is being sought. 
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Our Lord and Savior taught us: “Ask, and you will receive; seek, 
and you will find; knock, and the door will be opened.” (Mt. 7:7) 

If you and I learned better to serve our loving Father in our daily 
toilings the great Old Testament asseverations concerning the joy 
of worship would be realized by us on every one of our work days. 
Let me quote from the 84th Psalm: 


“Blessed are those who dwell in thy house, ever singing 
thy praise.” (84:4) 

“How lovely is thy dwelling place, O Lord of hosts! My 
soul longs, yea, faints for the courts of the Lord; my heart and 
flesh sing for joy to the living God.” (ib:1) 


And from Isaiah: “With joy you will draw water from the wells 
of salvation.” (12:3) 

“Let the hearts of those who seek the Lord rejoice.” we read in 
the Psalm from which the text is taken. 

To live worshipfully is to know God, and to know him is eternal 
unselfish felicity, available already now though not yet completely 
and in its purity. It will be completely realized on the day of eter- 
nity. May our grateful remembrance of what our Savior did for us, 
blended with the jubilant anticipation of world wide eternal re- 
demption to come nourish our determination to seek his real 
presence continuously and thus increase the joy of the Lord which 
is our strength. (Ne. 8:10) 


LET US PRAY: 


Grant us, O Father, through the renewed gift of thy Holy Spirit 
to work the word of salvation into our real life as leaven is worked 
into a dough, till all of it is leavened. Through Jesus Christ, the 
Forgiver, Renewer and Perfecter. Amen. 
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Ps, 115:1-15 February 10, 1957 
John 4:3-14 ; 


TOPICS OF THE DAY 


Ps. 115:2£: “Where is their God?—Our God is in 
heaven.” 


When ancient Semitic tribes went to battle they carried their 
tribal god with them. The idol was placed in a portable shrine in 
order that its presence with the warriors might strengthen their 
heart. Now the people of Israel sprang from those primitive noma- 
dic tribes, and when Moses led them through the wilderness to 
the promised land they also carried a portable shrine with them. 
But this shrine, called the ark of the covenant, differed funda- 
mentally from its pagan predecessors. For it was empty. The faith 
of Israel brooked no idol: “You shall not make yourself a graven 
image, or any likeness of anything.” The God of Israel, the Father 
of the Lord Jesus Christ is an invisible God. 

To the surrounding pagan nations the worship of an invisible 
God seemed foolish, even irreligious. What to make of a god who 
could not be found anywhere? “Where is their God?”, they asked 
tauntingly. 

The author of the 115th Psalm does not meet these taunts in 
an apologetic attitude. He rather takes the offensive, turning the 
tables against Israel’s heathen critics: “Our God is in heaven; he 
does whatever he pleases.” Surely, we cannot see him, but why? 
Because he thrones far above us. Being far above us he does not at 
all depend on us: “He does whatever he pleases.” You pagans make 
your gods of silver and gold to use them as tools. They will never 
avail you. These works of man’s hands are futile, mute, blind, 
deaf, lame, utterly insensible. 

Yes, the God who made heaven and earth is invisible. There- 
fore, the only way to approach him is with our unreserved trust: 
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“O Israel, trust in the Lord.” The God in whom we trust is truly 
alive, always “mindful of us,” taking care of us, our “help and 
shield.” To him we commit ourselves with the joyful confidence 
that whenever we call on him he will hear and “bless us.” In hear- 
ing and blessing us, he reveals his goodness and power, his holi- 
ness and mercy, his inscrutable love, in a word, himself. His over- 
whelming presence expels from our hearts the spirit of petty cal- 
culation. We worship God not for our material advantage or emo- 
tional profit. We worship him in order to draw near and meet our 
lover from person to person: “Not to us, O Lord, not to us but to 
thy name give glory, for the sake of thy steadfast love and faith- 
fulness.” 

I have titled my sermon, Topics of the Day, and taken my text 
from this Psalm. Is the Psalm topical? Are there still people left 
in the USA who worship man-made idols? Undoubtedly, there are 
millions who do not worship the true God, but do they make 
them idols instead? Let me see. 

May I invite you to join me in a walk through the streets of our 
city at night. Considering the unsafety of the streets I hope that 
many of you will accept my invitation so as to make our nocturnal 
trip less hazardous. So here you are and off we go. 

As you are walking your eye is soon caught by a gang of teen- 
agers, assembled in front of a corner drug store. You look at their 
faces and are startled. What do these boys look like? 

Well, that’s just what startles you, for they do not look like 
anything. There is nothing sweet and childish in their faces. On 
the other hand it’s pure mythology to endow them with the ex- 
pression of youthful protest and defiance. They do not look like 
rebels. They show neither pride nor bashfulness, neither sadness 
nor gaiety, no emotions whatsoever. They are left without expres- 
sion, mere blanks. 

How frightful! Is that the human face as it came out of the 
hand of its Creator? No. God could not have made such an un- 
canny, ghastly void. These young people must have lost something 
essential to their humanity. Are they aware of it? They must be, 
some way or the other; otherwise, they would not have joined 
the gang. There is a tormenting emptiness in them that cries for 
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being filled, and their association in the gang with others repre- 
sents an attempt to fill the void. Do they succeed? Does the gang 
provide them with what they are craving for? 

What does the gang actually do? It asserts itself boastfully and 
often violently over against another gang. “If these fellows call 
themselves tough, let us be still tougher!” What holds the mem- 
bers of one gang together is not a positive value inherent in per- 
sonal fellowship. It is rather a supposed common enemy. There is 
no constructive purpose: the gang thrives on what is negative. The 
blank in the heart of the individual, instead of being filled, is only 
multiplied by the number of members of the “Tougher-than-you 
gang.” The added individual voids make up a sinister collective 
void. 

Let me now turn your attention to an altogether different type of 
people. We have in our country millions of nice, decent, respect- 
able folks who draw a sufficient income, are devoted to their fam- 
ilies, take some interest in civic activities and enjoy their individual 
hobbies. Yet all that leaves them still unsatisfied. Just to be a fam- 
ily father, a clerk or manager in an office, a good American, a 
spare-time fisherman or painter—is not enough. For it does not 
make you to be somebody. In order to become somebody you 
must belong. You must be identified as a member of a certain club 
or lodge or fraternal organization or, for that matter, a Church. So 
long as you are just Charlie Black or Margie Green you are nobody. 
If you are an Elk or an Eastern Star or, for that matter, a Con- 
gregationalist—you have become somebody. 

Now I do not deny that any of the organizations or societies 
referred to have a positive offer to make their members. What I 
am pointing out is rather the actual, wide-spread tendency to use 
those institutions as mere means for gaining social status. Mem- 
bership in them then serves the purpose of filling the void in the 
heart of spiritually disheveled men and women. If you join a 
Church because you think that in order to be somebody you have 
to qualify either as a Protestant or a Catholic or a Jew—you do 
not pursue a positive aim. 

You rather desire to be placed among the “ins” as over against 
the “outs.” You want no longer to be excluded. The result is a 
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spirit of exclusiveness and sometimes snobbery on your part—which 
clearly indicates your failure in filling the gap that yawns in your 
soul. There is no essential spiritual difference between the cravers 
for social identification and the members of the “tougher-than- 
you gang.” 

Now a speaker who engages in treating some topics of the day 
is, of course, supposed not to leave the formidable problem of 
communism untouched. And it is surprising how smoothly com- 
munism fits in with the pattern I have sketched so far. 

The proper communist believes only in material forces of an 
economic and technical nature that rule the whole of human his- 
tory. There is no God. There is no moral law. What was illegal 
and criminal yesterday becomes perfectly warranted and impera- 
tive today and will again be high treason tomorrow. There are no 
abiding standards of good and evil. 

The truth in this so-called dialectical materialism is that it repre- 
sents a confession, though arrogantly twisted, of a horrible spirit- 
ual void. The world in which these people live is all flat, a ghastly 
distortion. It lacks the dimension of reality that can only be appre- 
hended by the reverent mind. To be unaware of the moral power 
at the heart of the universe is quite unnatural. Man has not been 
made thus. Something basic in those human beings has been 
killed. How can one live with this gap in his heart? 

The answer has been offered with the over a hundred years old 
slogan of the communist manifesto: “Proletarians of all countries, 
unite!” By adopting this slogan the dehumanized human dopes his 
bitter feelings of being divested of his humanity: “I am no longer 
_a blank. I have joined the world-wide crusade for the redemption 
of the enslaved.”” Communism is precisely the drug which it has 
accused religion of offering the people instead of social justice. 

And this drug drives its addicts mad. For communism furiously 
feeds on negations. It simply cannot exist without the cunning 
capitalists and imperialist war-mongers. It needs its own enemies 
and when for a time all internal forces of resistance seem crushed 
it must, in order to maintain its existence, invent hosts of traitors 
to the cause. It must constantly employ its violent jargon in revil- 
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ing everything but itself. Aggressiveness belongs to its very nature. 
And that makes communism the world menace it is. 

Now juvenile gangsterism, craving for social status and the deadly 
threat of communism are very different things—yet fundamentally 
they are all symptoms of one and the same disease. ‘They repre- 
sent three typical attempts selected from a far greater number, to 
fill the frightful vacuum of the soul—with what? With idols. Hu- 
manity is sacrificed to the Moloch of belonging. As a result the 
futility of uprooted man, instead of being cured, has only been 
confirmed on a large scale. 

And now let us again listen to the simple words of the Psalm- 
ist of old: The idols of the heathen are “silver and gold, the work 
of man’s hands.” They are silver and gold, that is, they bribe the 
eye with their glitter. The Psalmist continues: “Those who make 
them are like them,” that is, futile, or still stronger in the words 
of second Isaiah: “All who make idols are nothing.” 

Idolatry today is the futile attempt of futile man to procure a 
meaning for his futile existence. Holy Scripture teaches us with its 
judgment on all idolatry that this attempt is for ever doomed to 
failure. The void in your and my hearts cannot be filled by any- 
thing manufactured or manipulated. We have no roots, no sub- 
stance, no life in ourselves. We entirely depend on the invisible 
God. What man can never give himself he reecives as a free, un- 
deserved gift from the hand of the Father in heaven. The glorious 
manifestation of the Father’s name for which the Psalmist prayed 
has once and for all been accomplished in the gift of Christ. If 
Christ lives in your heart through faith you will no longer crave 
for being somebody. You will be content with being nobody. For 
you have been Divinely adopted as his dearly beloved child. He 
whom the Son has reconciled to the Father is no longer concerned 
for himself. For faith is active in love, and love quenches the 
fiery thirst of the soul: “Every one who drinks of this water will 
thirst again, but whoever drinks of the water that I shall give him 
will never thirst.” 

If you drink of this water you are no longer in need of “belong- 
ing”: you belong already. You are no longer excluded: you are 
already included in the blessed fellowship of the Church. The 
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Church is the fellowship of all those who make no bones about 
being nobodies: We are wretched wrecks redeemed by grace—and 
that is enough to slate our thirst for time and eternity.: “The water 
that I shall give him will become in him a spring of water well- 
ing up to eternal life.” 

Billy Graham has often been criticized for his blunt assertion 
that the grave problems under which humanity labors today can 
only be solved by your and my surrender to Christ. Now it is true 
and should be quickly admitted that economic, social, inter-racial, 
international problems require carefully worked out solutions that 
must be put into practice by common political action. The sphere 
in which such actions are taken is not the Church but the com- 
munity, the nation, the international scene. Individual conversion 
is no substitute for the long-drawn toilings of responsible sociol- 
ogists and politicians. And it is the duty of the Church to support 
their efforts instead of evading public responsibility. 

Yet with all that and much more than can be said you have 
not yet disposed of Dr. Graham’s simple asseveration. For at the 
root of all present day evil is the far greater evil of our present day 
idolatries, and the only place in the world where our idolatries 
must and can be tackled immediately is our own heart. The grace 
of God in Christ supplies you with the power to shatter your per- 
sonal idols. If you do you will soon find yourself in the fellowship 
of the Church, joining her efforts of applying the Gospel of Christ 
to the sad topics of the day. The Church’s faithful service has the 
promise of spreading out and proving a real help to a morally 
starving humanity. For that is the will of Christ who makes his 
followers the salt of the earth and the light of the world. 


LET US PRAY: 


Almighty God, our loving Father, keep us, we beseech thee, 
from harboring bitter resentment and passing heartless judgment 
on the evils of our time. Enlighten us all to detect the same evil 
in our own hearts. Grant us the will and strength to break with our 
idolatries and in a redeemed life to show forth thy praise and bear 
thee witness with words and deeds—through Jesus Christ our Lord 
and for the sake of the glory of thy name revealed in him. Amen. 
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Ps. 118 December 9, 1962 
“Mt. 11:25-30 


GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 


Communion Meditation on Ps. 118:1: “O give 
thanks to the Lord, for he is good, for his steadfast 
love (grace) endures for ever.” 


The sacrament of Holy Communion has since ancient times 
been known as the Eucharist, the giving of thanks. The Lord Jesus 
Christ’s self-giving to us under the signs of bread and wine calls 
for our thankful appropriation. Gratitude is constitutive of partici- 
pation in the Lord’s Supper. 

There are different ways of expressing gratitude, and some of 
them are wrong. Take, f.i., saying grace at table. One blesses God, 
the Giver of food, then adds the Amen. Now Amen means “So be 
it,” but let us examine ourselves whether our Amen does not often 
bear quite a different connotation. We say, Amen, but what we 
actually mean by it is rather, Good-by, Good-by, God. 

“We have done our duty by you, God, in saying thank you, but 
now it’s time for us to turn away from you and occupy ourselves 
with our food, our table talk or silent day dreaming. You have been 
good to us, God, and we have acknowledged it, now please leave 
us alone that we may satisfy our various desires undisturbed.” 

Is the giving of thanks equivalent to the settlement of a legal 
obligation that sets us free for devoting our attention to things 
that seem more congenial to us? Or should it lead us toward 
strengthening our communion with the Divine Giver? 

You know the answer to this question, and in order to impress 
it upon us I have chosen my text: “O give thanks to the Lord, for 
he is good, for his grace endures for ever.” 

Now for my present purpose the most important word in the 
text is one liable to be easily overlooked although it occurs twice 
in the verse. It can be easily overlooked because it is so small, just 
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a particle of three letters. The word is, for: “For he is good, ‘for 
his grace endures for ever.” What does this little word mean? 
Well, one might say, it points to the reason for giving thanks to 
the Lord. 

The worshiping congregation in the Temple at Jerusalem knows 
that it is due to be grateful to God and express its gratitude in 
worship. In order to do it honestly they must concentrate on his 
benefits toward the people of Israel. The recollection of his bene- 
fits will then provide their worship with the inner motivation that 
makes it genuine. In other words, in order to be truly grateful one 
must know, why, This knowledge is required to make worship sin- 
cere and intelligent. Now this is all true, but doesn’t it sound a 
bit pedantic? Isn’t it a funny thing to say: We owe our gratitude 
to God for the following reasons: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6? 

As a matter of fact, the “for” has in this context a far more in- 
ward and a far stronger meaning than I have indicated so far. 

Let me put it this way. There are no doubt countless reasons 
for thanking God, and we can in any specific prayer select only a 
few of them. But should we close the recollection of those reasons 
just in the same way we misuse the Amen in our grace at table? 
Should we, after having enumerated God’s benefits and giyen 
thanks, turn away from God to other more interesting subjects? . 

Remember this Psalm. It starts with an exhortation to give 
thanks to God for his goodness and grace. Then follows a recital 
of his wonderful acts of deliverance. The purpose of this recital is 
not, however, exhausted with stimulation to gratitude. 

Here, as in many other Psalms, the congregation focuses its at- 
tention upon the goodness and grace of God for its own sake, or 
rather for the sake of mighty and merciful God himself. No doubt, 
this is being done in a grateful mind, but there is more to it than 
gratitude only. Led by the great manifestations of God’s love in 
what he did for his people, the mind climbs up the steps of grati- 
tude towards the point where it can concentrate on God’s person, 
not only on what he did but rather on what he is: “O give thanks 
to the Lord for he is good, for his grace endures for ever.” 

God’s deeds lead the congregation to the worship of his nature, 
his being, his person. 
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The word is, praise. The aim of gratitude is praise. I know of 
no instance of thanksgiving in scripture that did not issue in 
praise. 

God revealed himself to Israel through acts of judgment and 
mercy. The faith of the worshiper, without for a moment forget- 
ting God’s deeds of judgment and mercy, yet penetrates to their 
depth, the Doer himself, offering him the testimony of praise. For 
this reason the most recent translation of the Psalm renders the 
text as follows: “Testify to the Lord, for he is good, for his grace 
endures for ever’ (A. Neiser). 

To testify is to bear explicit witnesss to the person of God. 

Consequently, the verse before last in this Psalm runs thus: 
“Thou art my God, I will testify to my God, I will extol thee.” 
(28) 

‘To extol is to elevate by praise. With his praise the Psalmist’s 
testimony of truth reaches its aim and climax. 

At the Lord’s Supper, gratitude and praise are even closer bound 

together. For here our gratitude is not directed to saving events 
which God did through the agency of people like Moses or through 
the instrumentality of historical and natural events. In Jesus Christ 
God has become his own agent. Deed and Doer are identical. In 
the babe lying in the manger, in the man who lived and taught 
the whole truth, in his works of compassion and, finally and defin- 
itively in his death and resurrection for us we meet God immedi- 
ately to worship him with the sacrifice of our thankful praise. 
- May this be the way we receive communion today. May we im- 
plore the grace of Christ for a spirit of gratitude, praise and ado- 
ration. May we then experience what according to this Psalm is 
the effect which thankful praise has on the worshiper himself: 
“This is the day which the Lord has made; let us rejoice and be 
glad in it.” 


LET US PRAY: 


Grant us now, O Savior, to return thy love for us in going out 
to give ourselves to thee in praise. And may we in praising thee, 
rejoice and be glad in thee. Amen. 
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Ps. 118 
Lk. 1: 26-38 December 16, 1962 


THE UNDERSTANDING OF 
DIVINE HELP 


Ps. 118:14: “The Lord is my strength and my song; 
he has become my salvation.” 


Proposed Translation: “The lord, my strength and 
my song, he is my salvation.” 


The 118th Psalm is a hymn of thanksgiving and praise offered 
in the Temple at Jerusalem at one of the great annual festivals. 
The speaker of the words that form the present text is probably 
the king, taking active part in the divine service. We do not know 
when or in what circumstances the Psalm had been composed, 
originally. One thing is sure: the author contributed with his 
hymn to the celebration of an important historical event. For the 
king as speaker recounts a great victory he won over deadly 
enemies. 

They must have been a great peril for Israel, threatening to 
destroy king and people together. The king reveals how they sur- 
rounded him on every side. They were bent on his ruin, for their 
final defeat is compared to a patient’s recovery from mortal illness: 
“The Lord has chastened me sorely, but he has not given me over 
to death.” 

Victory seemed neatly impossible as the king states: “I was 
pushed hard, so that I might fall.” 
' Still stronger, he compares himself and his people to a building 
stone which the builders rejected as useless and altogether worth- 
less. Political coalitions with other nations proved of no avail: 
“It is better to trust in the Lord than to rely on princes,” or, as 
the previous verse has it, “to rely on men.” 

There was nobody on earth who could or would help Israel 
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against its mighty foes. They were ready to devour the people as 
a swarm of bees devours a honeycomb or as fire devours thorns. 

Yet in the final battle the king conquered them. It must have 
been a smashing victory as the king declares three times that he 
destroyed the aggressors. He did not only drive them back but so 
weakened them as to make further attacks impossible. The note 
which the Psalm strikes is one of exultant jubilation: “The tents 
of the righteous resound with the cry of triumph and victory.” 

Now if that were all to be said about the Psalm it would repre- 
sent a beautiful piece of patriotic poetry of which we have plenty 
in ancient war songs. But in my quotations and references I have 
on purpose done violence to the Psalm as far as I could. I have 
isolated one strand in the recital that cannot be isolated if the 
context is taken into consideration. My purpose was to bring out 
the message by way of contrast. 

As a matter of fact the king’s and Israel’s victory is nowhere in 
the Psalm celebrated as theirs. Let us now listen again to some of 
the verses. read in order to do justice to their real meaning. 

We heard that the king states three times that he destroyed 
the enemy. True, but in what context does he make his statement? 
Listen: “All nations surrounded me; in the name of the Lord I 
destroyed them. They surrounded me like bees the honeycomb; 
in the name of the Lord I destroyed them. They blazed like a fire 
of thorns; in the name of the Lord I destroyed them. I was pushed 
hard that I might fall, but the Lord helped me.” 

Again: “It is better to trust in the Lord than to rely on men. 
It is better to trust in the Lord than to rely on princes.” “The Lord 
has chastened me sorely, but he has not given me over to death.” 

The king does not for a single moment make a boast of his or 
his people’s courage and strength. On the contrary, the vivid de- 
scription of the deadly peril they had been in shows that all cour- 
age and strength had gone out of them. The victory over the 
enemy. was not theirs but the Lord’s. It was God’s gift: “This is 
the Lord’s doing; it is marvelous in our eyes.” Once again, Israel’s 
Lord had proved that he can do what no man or nation can do. 

We also heard that “the tents of the righteous resound with the 
cry of triumph and victory.” Yes, but why? Just read on: 
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“The right hand of the Lord gives us victory; the Lord has 
raised his hand, the right hand of the Lord gives us victory.” 

The whole spirit of this victory celebration is one of grateful, 
jubilant trust in Israel’s divine Deliverer, who graciously answers 
his people’s supplications: “Out of my distress I called on the Lord; 
he answered me and set me free.” This grateful confidence deter- 
mines Israel’s prayerful hope for the future: “The Lord is on my 
side, he helps me; I look without fear at my enemies.” Trust in 
God dispels fear of men. 

Shall I stop here? If I did my exposition would again make me 
guilty of spiritual embezzlement. For in expounding the text I 
have only dealt so far with the first statement: “The Lord is my 
strength.” 

I have not even touched upon the following statement, “and my 
song,” therefore jeopardized the proper understanding of salvation. 
For as you will remember the text runs “The Lord, my strength 
and my song, he is my salvation.” 

“The Lord, my song.” The whole Psalm represents, of course, 
a song. What kind of song? A hymn of thanksgiving and praise, a 
devout acknowledgment of God’s goodness and grace: “O testify 
to the Lord, for he is good; for his grace endures for ever.” _ 

In the second part of the Psalm the king, leading the proces- 
sion, knocks at the locked gate of the Temple. The knocking is 
followed by the call to the priests inside: “Open to me the gates 
of righteousness, that I may enter through them and testify to the 
Lord.” 

Then, after the gate has been thrown open, the king addresses 
God with a declaration of purpose: “Thou art my God, I will praise 
thee; my God, I will extol thee.” 

The testimony for the purpose of which the worshipers bre the 
Temple is the praise and extolment of the Lord’s goodness and 
- grace as it was revealed in his mighty deeds of deliverance. - 

“The Lord is my song,’ the content and substance of joyful 
testimony. That God is both, his worshipers strength and song, is 
summarized in the last predication: “He is my salvation.” 

Wherein does their salvation consist? Not only in their having 
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received God’s mighty help but also in that they could now ac- 
knowledge him as the God of goodness and grace. 

The material help which the king and his people have enjoyed 
has become to them a vehicle of God’s goodness and grace. In 
testifying to his goodness and grace they have fellowship with him. 
The Psalm does not stop at recalling the divine help. The divine 
help consists in actions. One cannot have fellowship with actions. 
An action is not a person. Fellowship is with him who acts, God 
the Revealer who discloses his own nature through his actions. 
Fellowship with God is entered and maintained through the 
praiseful testimony to his character and being, his goodness and 
grace. The fellowship which the worshipers have with their God 
is what the word, salvation means in the 118th Psalm. 

If a man receives God’s help and leaves it at that he may feel 
good for a time till something undesirable crosess his path and 
makes him feel miserable again. He who meets the Giver in his 
gifts will rejoice with a deep and strong joy. The whole Psalm 
breathes the joy of the Lord, and that becomes quite articulate in 
the jubilant song of the congregation toward the close: “This is 
the day which the Lord has made; let us rejoice and be glad in it.” 

Seized with profound joy the festival throng responds to the 
priests’ summons by joining in a sacred dance around the altar. 
Every participant holds a branch of palms or willows in his hand. 
‘As they are dancing the branches touch each other and in turn 
touch the projections at the four corners of the altar, called horns. 
This is probably the meaning of the priestly summons to king and 
crowd: “Bind the festal procession with branches up to the horns 
of the altar.” 

Moffat in his translation of the verse brings out the worshipers 
festal jubilance in a superb manner to make us feel as they felt: 
“Round and round the altar dance, waving your boughs, linked 
_ together.” 

As their boughs are linked together they are themselves linked 
together by their common rejoicing in the Lord, rejoicing in one 
another, realizing their good and gracious Lord’s saving, blissful 
presence with the worshiping congregation. 

Today is the third Sunday in Advent. May we celebrate Advent 
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as in spirit and truth the season of preparation for Christmas, the 
feast of the Incarnation. May we all realize that the coming to us 
of the eternal Son of God made flesh is an occasion of far greater 
gratitude, praise and jubilation than anything else that happened 
or will happen in history. It is likewise far more important and 
blissful to us than anything that happened or will ever happen in 
your and my lives as individuals. Let us therefore prepare for 
Christmas in praising the goodness and grace of our Savior God 
who gave his Son for us and to us sinners. 


LET: US: PRAY: 


May we, O Father, who have been given a complete and eternal 
Salvation through Jesus Christ, our Lord and Brother, anticipate 
the eternal delights in praising thee with our words and deeds, in 
days of light and in days of gloom. For Christ is our light and our 
life. Grant us thy Spirit that we may fear nothing and trust thee 
for everything and be for ever blest with thy saving presence. Amen. 
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Eccl. 12:1-14 December 30, 1945 
Is. 40:21-22; 25-31 
Phil. 4:1-13 


THE ONE HUNDRED TWENTY- 
FOURTH PSALM 


This Psalm is one of the 15 hymns which the Pilgrims used to 
sing at the three great feasts on the way up to Jerusalem. It shows 
us how the Pilgrims remembered the great deeds of God in the 
past. They remembered them as they were reminded of them. For 
it was the purpose of the Psalm to remind them as the first verse 
shows: “If it had not been for the Lord who was on our side, let 
Israel now say.” or “So let Israel say.” This is an exhortation, a 
reminder which the Pilgrims needed. What follows in the Psalm 
is therefore not so much the free outflow of pious emotions. It is 
rather the result of a conscious recollection and meditation to 
which the Pilgrims had to be called: “Let Israel now say...” 

And there we are. It has only been a few months since the close 
of a most cruel word-war. Then, on V-day we were overwhelmed 
by the great goodness of God as our Psalm describes it: “If it had 
not been for the Lord who was on our side...” But we forget so 
soon. Today like the Pilgrims of old we need being reminded of 
that glorious experience of deliverance. We need it especially to- 
day. For the approaching close of this momentous year should stir 
our hearts to offer our sacrifice of thanksgiving to the Lord. And 
when we shall give due praise to the Lord who helped us with his 
mighty arm, then shall we realize that he has not ceased to be our 
rescuer and helper. The grateful recollection of the past should 
strengthen our confidence with regard to the present and future. 
This new experience of faith forms also part of the message of our 
Psalm. Just mark the use of the tenses in the Psalm. Until the 
verse before the last the perfect tense of employed, then, however, 
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the worshipers’ jublilation reaches its climax, they glory in the pres- 
ence of that same wonderful Divine helper who holds the destiny 
of all his creatures in his faithful hands: “Our help is in the name 
of the Lord who made heaven and earth.” The use of the present 
tense here at the close of the Psalm signifies that the Pilgrims 
in worshiping God have made a new experience of his blessed 
presence. 

So let that this Psalm be our guide at first in order to recall 
briefly what we all had to suffer “if it had not been the Lord who 
was on our side, when men rose up against us.” There are some, 
rather drastic pictures used in order to make us remember. At first, 
the fury of the enemy is compared with a fierce fire which swallows 
up everything. Then, the victims of sudden aggression are repre- 
sented by people whom a torrential flood catches unawares in order 
to drown and bury them under its proud, wild waves. Again we 
see the miserable prey of fierce, rapacious beasts as it disappears 
in their jaws. Lastly we are shown helpless birds caught in a trap, 
expecting their inevitable doom. 

All this had happened to Israel of old, all this had happened to 
our nations and to humanity as a whole “if it had not been the 
Lord who was on our side, when men rose up against us.” 

Do we thank God every day that he has spared us graciously 
from these horrors? If not, why not? What makes us forget so 
soon? Our present troubles, here in this country, and in other coun- 
tries, the slowness of return to normal conditions everywhere, the 
continued suffering of millions, new strife and hatred, new dan- 
gers ahead, and last but not least the melancholical thought that 
our personal fate is bound up with the universal misery, as we are 
all entangled in it, more or less. And so it has come that the 
glorious victory of God which we experienced only a short time 
ago seems already to belong to a distant past. But this ought not 
to be so. Or should we really assume that the Lord answered our 
prayers for victory and peace in the spring and summer of this 
year, then stopped answering prayers? What a foolish idea! Let us 
rather gratefully recall the goodness of God in the past, let us 
draw into his presence by offering him hearts, filled with praise. 
Let us thus gain the strength of renewed confidence in order to go 
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on with our petitions and intercessions. Let us pray unremittingly, 
day by day, for a just and fair solution of the so far unresolved 
international problems. Let us pray for a real improvement of 
social and material conditions everywhere, so that during the New 
Year a period of solid upbuilding may usher in after a period of 
cruel destruction. Let us pray God to grant his aid to all the needy 
and his comfort to all that are afflicted and mourn! But above all, 
let us in our prayers remember the spiritual conditions of both, 
true comfort and solid reconstruction as they depend largely on the 
effective witness of the Church. 

For the healing of the wounds of this World as far as it can be 
achieved during the present age depends largely on the active part 
taken by those who themselves do not belong to the World al- 
though they are still in the World. And this leads me to a second 
New Year’s message which our Psalm conveys to us. For this pur- 
pose we must consider this Psalm within the frame-work of the 
whole Bible, so that our view exceeds the limits of the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation. For as long as we look only at the destiny of 
the nations we are still moving within the Old Testament reason- 
ing with its legislation on justice, truth and mercy, with its prom- 
ises of temporal reward and threat of temporal punishment. 
What was said once to Israel as a nation still holds good of the 
nations of today. At the same time, however, the Old Testament 
leads to the New. Let us therefore listen to the same Divine Law 
but as individuals, let us discover its radical spiritual meaning 
which is the Commandment of Love to God and our neighbor, 
let us take this claim as seriously as the Word and Spirit of God 
demands of us, and now turn again to our Psalm. Now we are 
shown mote terrible dangers than those of which we were reminded 
before. The New Testament revelation, with one jump as it were, 
transcends the whole sphere of temporal blessings and punish- 
ments in order to make every one of us personally responsible for 
our eternal destiny. The Kingdom of God is close at hand. The 
end is near, soon there will be no more time. The wild, proud 
waves of which the Psalmist spoke are now the waters of death, 
whatever death we might have to suffer. The beast of prey which 
threatens to devour us is the World and its terrible teeth are our 
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sins. The burning wrath of an inescapable enemy is now the fire 
of hell. The fowlers who have set their snares in order to catch us 
alive are the devil and his host. 

This in mind let us heed the Psalmist’s call to remembrance in 
order to break forth with jubilant joy and exclaim “Our soul is 
escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowlers: the snare is broken 
and we are escaped.”—“Blessed be the Lord who has not given 
us a prey to their teeth.” —For the Lord has been on our side, there- 
fore He is still called Immanuel, God with us, according to the 
prophetic name of our Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ who has once 
for all overcome the World, our own sin, the power of death, the 
cunning of the devil. Of his final eternal victory all earthly and 
temporal victories are only dim figures. 

If we close the old year in remembering, duly, the great temporal 
gifts of deliverance received during it, if we pray for the temporal 
help which we and mankind need, we should do it as people who 
stand already on the threshold of eternity. Otherwise we would 
betray the dead of that war and the millions of people who had 
to suffer horrible things which we were spared. The tremendous 
difference between their fate and ours would cause even our thanks- 
giving to be out of time as long as we concern ourselves with 
temporal things only. At least it should prove rather difficult to 
thank God that one has been saved whilst countless good people 
perished miserably. Only when we face eternity the difference be- 
tween the war victims and us is reduced to its true proportion. 
For time is short, eternity is long. And the just and merciful Judge 
will soon retrieve all temporal wrongs and sufferings. For it is only 
a little while “And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; 
and there shall be no more death, neither sorrow, nor crying, nei- 
ther shall there be any more pain: for the former things are passed 
away.” (Rev. 21:4) 

Our Psalm closes with the words: “Our help is in the name of 
the Lord, who made heaven and earth.” The Psalmist does not only 
mention the earth, he points us also to heaven. He even mentions 
heaven first. We should always consider heaven first. 

If we miss this emphasis on what is more important than any- 
thing that may happen to us here, we are—under the point of view 
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of the Scriptures—like drunk people. And drunk people only fail. 
They will never give a good account of themselves not even in 
carrying out their daily duties on earth. 

So let me close with a strong expression which the apostle Paul 
uses in Phil. 3. There he calls the Church a colony of heaven 
(Phil. 3:20) Let us enter the New Year with an increased convic- 
tion of our heavenly citizenship. Let us draw courage from the 
well established fact that a strong government like the heavenly 
one is quite able to protect its citizenry abroad. Let us place 
‘our loyalty to our true and spiritual home-country above all others 
together. And as none of us was born there, let an endless gratitude 
for the gracious gift of our heavenly naturalization shape our whole 
conduct until the day when we shall inherit all that has been made 
ours legitimately through the victory of Jesus Christ who is the 
same, yesterday and today and for ever. Amen. 

“But thanks be to God, who gives us victory through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.” (1 Cor. 15:57) 
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Ps. 124 
Rev. 13; 1-4; 11-18 July 1, 1956 


THE ANCIENT CHAOS IN THE 
ATOMIC AGE 


“If it had not been for the Lord.” 


Psalm 124:8: “Our help is in the name of the Lord, who made 
heaven and earth.” This text contains a strong affirmation of faith 
in God the Creator, “who made heaven and earth.” Faith in cre- 
ation meant more to the Psalmist than it means today. When we 
are asked how the universe came into being, our answer is: God 
created it. To the Psalmist, however, the creation of the world 
was not a matter of satisfying one’s intellectual curiosity. It was 
a powerful comfort. “Our help is in the name of the Lord, who 
made heaven and earth.’ Our maker is our helper. Because the 
Lord made all things, he is on the side of creation. And because he 
is on our side he has revealed us his name to call upon him for help. 

Therefore when we are met with threat and danger we are called 
to call on the name of the Lord. The Psalmist does not simply 
say: Our help is in the Lord. He says: “Our help is in the name of 
the Lord.” Trust in God is not a pillow of sluggish rest. God has 
revealed himself to us that we may act on it, calling on his name, 
“The Lord, a God merciful and gracious, slow to anger, and 
abounding in steadfast love and faithfulness ...forgiving iniquity 
and transgression and sin...” (Ex. 34:6) We must pray to him 
for forgiveness; we must pray him for power to change our ways. 
And we must pray him for granting us his almighty present help in 
trouble. 

This Psalm was written out of jubilant gratitude for answered 
prayer. Because they had called on his name the Lord saved Israel 
from a disaster that had threatened the whole nation with annihi- 
lation. The threat is described in lurid pictures. Had not the Lord 
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been on their side the whole people of Israel would have been 
swallowed up by a giant monster: swept away as by raging torrents; 
drowned as under the furious waves of the ocean; torn into pieces 
by the teeth of an enormous beast of prey; trapped in a country- 
wide snare that delivered its victims to the killer. Note again that 
it is not individuals only but the entire nation whose enemy the 
Psalmist pictures in this grisly manner. Even we today who live 
under the threat of atomic war could not use ghastlier imagery. 

From where did the Psalmist take those frightening pictures? 
They are not the product of an individual’s poetic imagination. 
There are too many similar pictures in the Bible from Genesis to 
Revelation. The Psalmist neither produced them himself nor did 
he take them over from literature. He received them from the 
strongest link in human tradition, father and mother. The cun- 
ning monster that traps and swallows, the floods that ravage a 
whole people are discernible features of the folk tale. 

- Today little boys and girls are told stories of fire-spitting drag- 
ons. In the ancient Orient they were told similar stories, only 
what the monster spat were torrents of water. Hence the destruc- 
tive floods in this Psalm as so often in the Bible. 

The ideas in folk tales often go back to ancient pagan mythol- 
ogy. Those myths are no longer taken seriously by adults. Yet they 
are thought good enough for fascinating the imagination of chil- 
dren. Their subjects in a smoothed down form pass from myth- 
ology to fairy tales. Now one of the most ancient myths that orig- 
inated in the third or even fourth millenium B.C. presented the 
heroic struggle in which a young god killed the primordial chaos 
monster, the dragon of the watery deep. From his carcass he made 
earth and sky. Creation was the result of a divine victory over 
the sinister, destructive primeval chaos. 

At the time this Psalm was written the old pagan myth had long 
since lost its hold on the religious life of Israel. The ideas, how- 
ever, survived in the imagination of the people. In the form of 
tales for children they were not only innocuous but could be 
turned to good account just as some of our present day fairy tales 
in their beautiful simplicity illustrate the power and wisdom of 
Divine providence, The ancient creation myth touched the imag- 
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ination with its idea of Divine victory over the uncanny powers of 
darkness. The god who once defeated the chaos can be invoked, 
should it dare to rise again from the nether world in order to harm 
the creation. 

In adopting the language of that myth the Psalmist forcefully 
expressed the truth that with the Creation of the world the Lord 
God had once and for all set his face against the evil that threatens 
to undo his work of creation. We are not supposed to believe that 
in the beginning there was a gruesome chaos and then God created 
order out of chaos. We believe that God created the whole world 
out of nothing. Because he did so, we may ask him with confidence 
not to permit his creation to be reduced to nothingness by the 
agencies of destruction. The lurid pictures in this Psalm are effec- 
tive symbols of all that is evil and ruinous yet constantly being held 
in check by God the Creator. For our Maker is on the side of those 
whom he made. 

The timeless power of the mythological ideas employed in this 
Psalm and very frequently in the Bible derives from their very 
childishness. When a man finds himself confronted with an over- 
whelming inimical power that defies all human resources he is at 
once stripped of his boastful self-confidence. He feels like a weak, 
helpless child. Long forgotten memories from his childhood come 
back and fill his mind. That is the reason why the author of the 
book of Revelation when his frame was shaken by the impact of 
Divine visions on the island of Patmos had to express what he saw 
in the language of childrens’ stories. That is also the reason why 
the author of the 124th Psalm grasped by a vivid memory of 
his people’s salvation from annihilation fell back on the idea of 
the horrible yet ultimately powerless chaos monster. 

And that is finally the reason why we today need the childish 
language of the Bible for fortifying our hearts against the mighty 
powers of evil that threaten to destroy all humanity in this atomic 
age. The frightening chaos of which the ancients dreamed is right 
there in the atom. Some of the smallest particles of matter can now 
be turned into enormous amounts of energy. If harnessed properly 
this energy can greatly benefit humanity. If unleashed for the pur- 
pose of war it can lead to wholesale destruction of the human race. 
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Man being what he is, our help is neither in international con- 
ferences nor in larger and still larger atomic piles. “Our help is in 
the name of the Lord who made heaven and earth.” He does not 
will this planet he made be turned into a shambles. He wills to 
help us again if we want to be helped. Our help is in the name of 
the Lord. We avail ourselves of it if we call on his name, daily, 
imploring him to protect us against world-wide suicide. Let us 
not pass any meal without saying grace and adding a prayer for 
world-wide peace. If we do not pray constantly and assiduously— 
let us remember the story of the ten righteous men who were not 
found in the city of Sodom. Because they were not found there 
the city perished in a downpour of fire and brimstone. 

The world can only be saved from catastrophe through the 
answered prayer of the children of God. We live at a time when 
our government may have to take sudden momentous decisions 
on which you and I can have no influence whatever. But we can 
pray and that matters more. Let us therefore beg God for forgive- 
ness as individuals, as a nation, as a free world and, last but not 
least, on behalf of the enemy that threatens us. Let us ask the Lord 
with confidence to stand by the world he created. Prayer for uni- 
versal forgiveness and peace is the simplest, the greatest and the 
most urgent contribution all of us are required to make. God rules 
the world through the prayers of his people. The danger is tremen- 
dous. Our responsibility is frightening. 


LET US TRUST GOD AND PRAY: 


We thank thee, O Father, who art still our refuge and strength, 
a very present help in trouble. And we ask thee to stir in us all a 
spirit of real intercession at this critical time. Lead us to pray for 
peace and for thy protection against the unleashed powers of de- 
struction. Speak to our hearts forcefully that we may not let a 
single day pass without beseeching thee to overrule our interna- 
tional foolishness with thy gracious pardon. Answer our prayers, 
we beseech thee, for the sake of him who with his sacrifice on the 
Cross has borne the sins of the world, Jesus Christ our Savior. 
Amen. 
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Ps. 125 November 20, 1960 
Lk. 17:11-19 


LET US GIVE THANKS 


Thanksgiving Meditation on Psalm 125:3: “For the 
scepter of wickedness shall not rest upon the lJand 
allotted to the righteous, lest the righteous put forth 
their hands to do wrong.” 


Today we have gathered to give thanks to God for his great 
benefits toward us as a nation. We have gathered at church, there- 
fore must realize that patriotic feelings alone are not enough for 
giving God due praise. We can bear gratitude to our Divine bene- 
factor only with hearts made firm by faith. And this faith is what 
the 125th Psalm holds out to us. 

The Psalm is a hymn of hope and comfort. We do not know 
who wrote it nor when it was written. It may have been composed 
at any time between the fall of the Judean monarchy in 587 B.C. 
and the victorious war of independence under the leadership of the 
Macabees about 150 B-C. For Israel appears in the Psalm as sub- 
ject to “the scepter of wickedness,” that is foreign, pagan oppres- 
sion. The hope expressed in the Psalm is that God will restore 
freedom to the people: “The scepter of wickedness shall not rest 
upon the land allotted to the righteous.” 

This hope does not stem from political calculation. It springs 
from trust in the Lord: “As mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
so the Lord is round about his people, from this time forth and for 
evermore.” 

The city of Jerusalem is surrounded by hills to the north, the 
east and the south. As the hills stand around the city, so the Lord 
encompasses his people with his protective care. Now that is not 
just a beautiful symbol. It is intended as a real help. So often as the 
people of Jerusalem from the streets and squares of their city saw 
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the surrounding hills they should feel reminded of their God’s 
saving presence with them. Thus they would gather new strength 
for overcoming their mood of fear and consternation caused by 
prolonged enemy occupation of the country. Weak as they were, 
their faith would make them strong. 

Through faith they should become well-grounded, firmly estab- 
lished, unmovable like the sacred hill on which stood the temple 
of the Lord: “Those who trust in the Lord are like the Mountain 
Zion, which cannot be moved but abides for ever.” 

The faith which the Psalmist proclaims is neither a mere mood 
of confidence nor the possession of some inherited religious tenets. 
It is a tested faith, proved in struggle with temptation. The out- 
come of the inner struggle shows whether one has real faith or 
only a semblance of it. 

In the severe temptation which oppressive rule always causes 
a number of people had given in, casting their lot with the oppres- 
sors. Upon them the Psalmist pronounces words of prophetic 
doom: 

“Those who turn aside upon their crooked ways the Lord will 
lead away with evildoers.” 

There is a distinction drawn between those who turn away and 
others who were already evildoers. The term evildoers seems to be 
reserved for the tryrannic rulers. Those who turn away are fellow 
travelers. They will be led away with, that is, share the final fate 
of, the evildoers. For in the hour of trial they have proved faith- 
less weaklings. Their ways became crooked, no longer in harmony 
with the will of God and the true destiny of the nation. 

Opposed to them were the genuine Israelites who stood up to 
the test, keeping faith in the time of crisis. For them the Psalmist 
offers his prayer: 

“Do good, O Lord, to those who are good, and to those who 
are upright in their hearts.” 

The terms good, upright, righteous have retained some of their 
primitive Semitic connotation. They express the soundness of the 
soul when the soul is in harmony with its God, with its people, 
its own true nature, with the conditions of existence. Those ideas 
are very ancient. In this Psalm they are further developed and 
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clarified under the influence of the prophets. The moral factor is 
brought out clearly. The soundness of the soul is seen as the effect 
of a decision of faith at a critical juncture. In a national crisis a 
division of spirits takes place. The ones who keep faith develop 
good, upright, righteous. The faithless turn out crooked, devious. 
Their soul shrinks. 

Yet the division between the faithful and the faithless is not 
drawn by the Psalmist in a glib, self-righteous manner. He does not 
indulge in over-simplifications. White is white and black is black, 
yet in the life of the nation the two are mixed. The Psalmist knows 
and admits how easily even a good man may slip if strong pres- 
sure is brought to bear upon him. And this insight supplies him 
with a strong incentive of hope that the Lord will soon deliver his 
people from the moral danger to which tyranny exposes them: 
“The scepter of the wicked shall not rest upon the land allotted 
to the righteous, lest the righteous put forth their hands to do 
wrong.” 

The New Testament strikes a similar note in Christ’s prophetic 
discourse on the fall of Jerusalem and the end of history: “And 
because wickedness is multiplied, most men’s love will grow cold. 
ees For then there will be great tribulation, such as has not been 
from the beginning of the world until now, no, and never will be. 
And if those days had not been shortened, no human being would 
be saved: but for the sake of the elect those days will be short- 
ened.” (Mt. 24:12;21f) 

Never in history was the moral danger to which the text points 
more acute than it is today. For the most terrible features of com- 
munism are not its philosophical, economic and political errors. 
It is the moral evil it carries. Communism does not only ruth- 
lessly enforce obedience to an autocratic tryrannic government; it 
does not only threaten to play havoc with our liberties and social 
achievements; it ruins the soul by exacting a loyalty of active sup- 
port on the part of the whole people. 

In a communist country it is not enough for a man who rejects 
communism to keep silence and put up with injustice, cruelty and 
provocation. Unless you risk either persecution or social and eco- 
nomic ostracism you must cast your vote in public for the list of 
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officially approved candidates; you must send your children to join 
organizations where they are taught to hate and spurn what is 
sacred to you; you must march in public demonstrations to uphold 
the cause which you detest. There is no doubt that in the miracu- 
lous providence of God there are numerous upright Christians left 
east of the iron curtain, but should we not be deeply grateful to 
him for being spared the temptations and anguish with which every 
lover of freedom must cope over there from one day to the next? 

Our Lord taught us to pray: “Lead us not into temptation,” We 
cannot be thankful enough for the freedom we are granted from 
the terrible pressure imposed upon the righteous by “the scepter 
of wickedness.” There was never a more formidable enemy to free- 
dom than communism. Most tyrants of old robbed people of their 
wealth, their rights and murdered their opponents. They killed the 
body. Communism is not content with killing the body; it grasps 
the soul to bend it to the execution of its program. 

How are we going to meet this formidable challenge? What use 
do we make of our resources, the forces that have made us free and 
kept us free? How strong is the faith, how determined are the con- 
victions that we oppose to their obsession with a utopian, material- 
istic doctrine devoid of moral sense? Let me suppose an observer 
from an outer planet would install a powerful tape recorder for 
registering all the words that are spoken by all the citizens of the 
United States of America on one of these days. With the aid of 
computers he would then sort out the whole material and arrange 
it statistically. What do you think is the phrase his statistics would 
show to have been used most frequently by our people on any day 
he might choose? I believe, I know. “Take it easy.” For we are a 
people that constantly exhort and encourage one another to take 
it easy. 

Can we really take it easy? What does the Scriptures say? 

“The ease of the simple shall slay them.” (Prov. 1:32) 

“Too long our soul has been sated with the scorn of those who 
are at ease.” (Ps. 123:4) ; 

“Woe to those who are at ease in Zion, and to those who feel 
secure on the mountain of Samaria, the notable men of the first 
of the nations..... who drink wine in bowls, and anoint them- 
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serves with the finest of oils, but are not grieved over the ruin of 
Joseph.” (Am. 6:1,6) 

“Moab has been at ease from his youth and has settled on his 

lees; he has not been emptied from vessel to vessel, nor has he gone 
into exile; so his taste remains in him, and his scent is not changed. 
Therefore, behold, the days are coming, says the Lord, when I 
shall send to him tilters who will tilt him, and empty his vessels, 
and break his jars in pieces.” (Jer. 48:11-12) 
_ Moab’s prosperity was not an unmixed blessing. They took it 
easy, therefore fell prey to aggressors. Our prosperity will not prove 
an unmixed blessing if we continue to take it easy instead of fac- 
ing the grim reality of the present world situation with the firm 
resolve to take it seriously. Sin does beset us easily. The faith which 
the word of God teaches and nourishes is a normal decision once 
made and renewed afresh every day. It does not come of itself but 
requires the whole man to arise and shake off his delusions. 

According to this Psalm the faith that passes the test is the only 
source of a strong certain hope. This hope is in God and not in 
our own wealth and abilities. True, we must not fold our arms and 
be idle. We must act, but unless a nucleus of our nation has a 
resolute faith in God we shall act the wrong way. We must look 
to him to protect our liberties and democratic institutions for 
which we give him thanks today. We must look to him for protec- 
tion not only from the communists, but firstly and chiefly from 
ourselves. We rejoice in our traditional system of checks and bal- 
ances. This system goes in part back to the influence of the church, 
its doctrine of original sin. 

Because every man is a sinner no one in power can be trusted 
unreservedly. Therefore the various departments of government are 
balanced against one another. Other checks extend to governmen- 
tal offices and their holders through the instrumentality of con- 
gressional investigations. Now that’s all very well but must needs 
leave out one part that remains unchecked, the people itself. If 
every man is a sinner, how could a nation composed of sinners be 
free from sin? Who can counterbalance the people’s sinfulness? 
Who can save the people from the people? God alone. I do not 
see how any Christian could take exception to this statement. 
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It is not political. It is theological, and I claim that it or rather 
the faith which it embodies lies at the root of every patriotic, poli- 
tical action that can be called Christian. In God we trust, to him 
alone can we entrust our destiny. God alone can save America. As 
we are going to celebrate the great national feast of Thanksgiving 
let us all draw from his word the power for quickening our faith 
and hope, for strengthening the moral fiber that is the product of 
faith and hope, and for thanking him whole-heartedly for all that 
he has done for us in the past and that we can, unless we turn 
aside, expect of him for the future. 


LET US PRAY: 


Our Father, Guide, Provider and generous Benefactor, we praise 
thee for our country and what it means to us. We thank thee for 
all the good this nation has received from others and for all the 
good it has done to others. And we beseech thee, through thy 
word and through thy Spirit to arouse us that we may lift our 
drooping hands and strengthen our weak knees. Make us mindful 
of public good so that in serving our nation we may serve thee and 
the cause of all mankind. And let us not resent thy fatherly disci- 
pline, but may we respond to it in sober repentance to yield the 
peaceful fruit of righteousness as those who have been trained by 
thee. This prayer we offer for ourselves and for our country in the 
name of him who came to save us from ourselves, Jesus Christ our 
blessed Lord. Amen. 
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Ps, 136 Novesmber 18, 1956 
Col. 2:6f, 3:15ff 


THE LOYALTY OF GOD 


Thangsgiving Meditation on Ps. 136:1: “O Give 
thanks to the Lord, for he is good, for his loyalty 
endures for ever.” 


Throughout the 136th Psalm the Lord God is not addressed 
in the second person but spoken of in the third. Thus his name 
is set off as the subject with which this hymn deals, the subject of 
praise and thanksgiving. 

Of all the 150 Psalms in the Bible only this one is thoroughly 
antiphonal. Each one of its 26 verses consists of two lines. The 
first lines were chanted by a precentor or choir. Then the congre- 
gation responded with the same words in every verse: “For his 
loyalty endures forever.” From the begining to the end the realized 
faithfulness of the Divine character meets with the human testi- 
mony of thanksgiving. 

However, the rendering of the key word in this Psalm with 
mercy or lovingkindness cannot be maintained. The original 
Hebrew word which occurs 100 times in the Book of Psalms alone 
has a far wider meaning yet is very difficult to translate. The Re 
vised Standard Version renders it consistently with “steadfast love.” 
Other suggestions are: “Faithfulness,” “fidelity,” “sure love,” “cov- 
enant love.” But these are all compound words, therefore not 
strong enough for expressing the force of the simple Hebrew word. 
There is one more suggestion that has been made, and this in my 
opinion comes nearer than the rest to meeting the requirements, 
loyalty. 

“For his loyalty endures forever.” 

The loyalty of the Lord was revealed to the people of Israel in 
their history. And the context in which it was revealed was the 
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covenant he has made with the people. Therefore the larger part 
of the Psalm is devoted to the remembrance and praise of the 
Lord’s loyalty in keeping his covenant. He brought out his people 
from Egypt, “with a strong hand and an outstretched arm.” 

He “smote the first-born of Egypt”; he “devided the Red Sea in 
sunder...and made Israel pass through the midst of it... but 
overthrew Pharaoh and his host.” 

He “Jed his people through the wilderness,” “smote great kings 
...and slew famous kings...Sihon, king of the Amorites...and 
Og, king of Bashan ...and gave their land as a heritage... .a hert- 
tage to Israel his servant.” 

For his knowledge of the exodus from Egypt, the wanderings in 
the desert and the starting conquest of the Holy Land the author 
depended already on the same literary sources on which we today 
depend. He took it not from oral tradition but from the books of 
Exodus and Numbers. He and the congregation at the Temple in 
Jerusalem for which he wrote must have been familiar with the 
sacred records. They knew that the Israelites had reacted to God’s 
gracious deeds of deliverance, protection and guidance with faith- 
lessness, grumbling and revolt. Nevertheless, the Lord persisted in 
his loyalty to the covenant. With inexhaustible patience he bore 
this stiff-necked, rebellious people. He chastened them as a father 
chastens his children, but then in the words of the Psalmist “re- 
membered us in our low estate, and rescued us from our foes.” 

Why did the Lord act in this marvelous manner? Why did he 
care for this little nation that bitterly disappointed him over and 
over again? Couldn’t he have chosen him a better servant? True, 
he had made a covenant with them: “I shall be your God, and 
you shall be my people.” Yet this covenant was not between two 
equal partners. The Lord could do very well without Israel. Nor 
was he by any means obliged to keep a covenant which they con- 
stantly broke. He had chosen and made the nation from scratch. 
If they proved unfaithful to him he was perfectly free to dissolve 
the covenant and let them go. 

Marvelously, he didn’t. He clung to the covenant with an un- 
believable loyalty. How mysterious! The people were undeserving 
of God’s care for them. So far as their attitudes and actions were 
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concerned the covenant was null and void from the beginning. 
And yet “his loyalty endures for ever.” 

What was it? Did God with an arbitrary preference stick to a 
people once chosen? The Judge of the whole world before whose 
throne we shall all have once to appear is neither willful nor par- 
tial. Shall we say, then, that the covenant was alike the laws of 
the Medians and Persians which after having once been promul- 
gated could never be abolished but bound the lawgiver for all time? 
How could we dare to delimit the sovereignty of God? He is and 
remains for ever the Lord over all creatures and institutions. He is 
free to do as he pleases. 

How shall we then account for his unshakable fidelity to the 
covenant? No attempt to account for it is made either in this Psalm 
or elsewhere in the Bible. On the contrary, it is the raptured aston- 
ishment at the faithfulness of God’s covenant love that stirs the 
Psalmist’s heart to jubilant praise. The love of God is groundless, 
therefore our praise endless. Be it the Israel of old, be it the Church 
of today, his loyalty to us treacherous rebels defies rational explan- 
ation—yet if we stand amazed, adoring its overwhelming depth and 
grandeur. Then the miracle happens and we ate given to under- 
stand what passes understanding. God is revealing himself. 

In lavishing his benefits upon us who are altogether unworthy 
of the least of them he challenges us to trust him unreservedly and 
unconditionally. He is a God in whom we can and must place our 
whole trust in spite of our sins. He mercifully pardons us not that 
we may go on sinning but that we may sin no more. The loyalty 
of the Lord in Israel’s and the Church’s history is directed to his 
firm set purpose of revealing his goodness. And the purpose of the 
revelation of his goodness is to elicit our response of trust and grat- 
titude. “O give thanks to the Lord, for he is good, for his loyalty 
endures for ever.” The chief end of man is what this feast stands 
for, thanksgiving. 

The many rebellious questions that arise out of our treacherous 
hearts must not be ignored. Let them rather come into the open 
and be dealth with: Why does God insist on receiving our praise 
and gratitude? Does he take delight in being commended or flat- 
tered by you and me?—The Lord desires our gratitude solely for the 
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sake of truth. If our hearts and words and deeds go out to him in 
praise we do the thing for which we have been made. We bear wit- 
ness to the truth; we do the truth. The chief end of man is thanks- 
giving because God has created us that we may witness to the 
truth. And for this same purpose he made not only us people but 
all his creatures, all things, the whole universe. 

This is brought out in the earlier part of the Psalm. For here 
the loyalty of the Lord is seen revealed not yet in his covenanted 
love for his people but already in the Creation of the world: “O 
give thanks to the Lord who alone does great wonder ...who by 
understanding made the heavens . .. who spread out the earth upon 
the waters...who made the great lights...the sun to tule over 
the day, the moon and stars to rule over the night, for his loyalty 
endures for ever.” 

At the heart of the wisdom and power that made heaven and 
earth is the same wondrous loyalty that the people of Israel expe- 
rienced in their deliverance from Egypt. When God started his 
work of Creation there was no living soul, there were no people or 
animals to whom he could have shown his loyalty as he is doing it 
now in giving “food to all flesh.” There was no covenant yet to 
which he could have proved faithful. And yet the Psalmist extols 
his ever enduring loyalty in making heaven and earth, sun, moon 
and stars. Loyalty to what? 

There is a word used twice in the verses I quoted last that leads 
in the right direction. The word is, to rule. The Lord made “the 
sun to tule over the day, the moon and stars to rule over the night, 
for his loyalty endures for ever.” The rule of the heavenly bodies 
represented to the Psalmist as it represents to us, the sway of law 
and order throughout the realm of Creation. We today under the 
influence of a dominant though in my opinion largely misunder- 
stood strand of Greek philosophy take the so-called laws of nature 
for impersonal functions, independent of the will of the living 
God. The ancient Hebrews knew of no laws of nature. They were 
not stupid. Like their and our remote ancestors perhaps a hun- 
dred thousand years ago they observed the regularity of natural 
events, especially in the movements of the astral bodies. But that 
did not lead them to the idea of obtuse, ice-cold impersonal laws. 
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Behind all that is and happens they felt the throb of the Creator’s 
heart. The rule of law and order throughout the universe revealed 
to the Psalmist the unflinching determination in the character 
of God, his perfect dependability and trustworthiness. Because he 
does not waver in his determination all the things he has made 
and maintains in existence must run their prescribed course. What 
seems to us like impersonal force is actually the manifestation of 
his ever enduring loyalty in clinging to the purpose of Creation. 

What is this purpose? Let me quote from another Psalm: “The 
heavens are telling the glory of God; and the firmament proclaims 
his handiwork.” (19:1) 

The earlier works of Creation, heaven and earth, sun, moon 
and stars are embodiments of speechless praise, every one a Psalm, 
uttered not in words but in the mysterious language of move- 
ments described, forms shaping, radiant energy, union and sepa- 
ration. The amazing idea found at several places in the Old Testa- 
ment, of stars singing and shouting for joy illumines the purpose of 
the whole Creation, to be a praise to God, a witness to his truth, 
a return of testimony to him whose loyalty endures for ever. In 
the light of the completed Divine revelation in the New Testament 
the final statement can be made that the love the eternal Christ 
returns to the Father in true acknowledgment of the Father’s love 
for him—is the model and the power and the meaning of all that 
is. 

“O give thanks to the God of heaven,” concludes the precentor 
of this hymn. And the worshiping congregation responds with the 
jubilant shout: “for his loyalty endures for ever.” With her voice 
of praise and thanksgiving the Church joins the whole Divine 
creation, adding to their speechless testimonies the verbal expres- 
sion of a free personal decision for our Maker and Redeemer of 
which the lower creatures are incapable. May God in his everlast- 
ing loyalty make us truly grateful. And may a Divinely inspired 
thanksgiving change our lives into hymns of praise. 


LET US PRAY: 


I will extol thee, my God and King, and bless thy name for 
ever and ever. Every day I will bless thee, and praise thy name 
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for ever and ever. Great is the Lord, and greatly to be praised, and 
his greatness is unsearchable. 

One generation shall Iaud thy works to another, and shall declare 
thy mighty acts. Of the glorious splendor of thy majesty, and of 
thy wondrous works I will meditate. Men shall proclaim the might 
of thy terrible acts, and I will declare thy greatness. They shall 
pour forth the fame of thy abundant goodness, and shall sing aloud 
of thy righteousness. 

Though I walk in the midst of trouble, thou dost preserve my 
life, thou dost stretch out thy hand against the wrath of my ene- 
mies, and thy right hand delivers me. 

The Lord will fulfil his purpose for me; thy loyalty, O Lord, 
endures for ever, through Jesus Christ our Redeemer. Amen. 
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Ps. 136 November 25, 1962 
Lk. 17:7-19 


THANKSGIVING TODAY 


Ps. 136:1: “O give thanks to the Lord, for he is good, 
for his steadfast love endures for-ever.” 


The portion we read from Luke’s Gospel records the grief of 
Jesus over man’s ingratitude to God: “Where are the nine? Was 
no one found to return and give praise to God except this 
foreigner?” 

Jesus did not complain of ingratitude toward himself though he 
had cured the ten lepers. He was zealous for the glory of God. 
One sometimes hears people complain about the ingratitude of 
their fellows. This complaint may easily arouse suspicion. It smacks 
of egotism. For to whom are these fellows supposed to have been 
ungrateful? More often than not, to the complainer himself. While 
he is doing good to them, afterwards he hankers after their 
recompense of gratitude. 

Are people as a rule grateful or not? The answer is quite ob- 
vious: Someones are, others are not. How many come under the 
one heading and how many under the other is known to God 
only. Though we shall all have to confess with bitter shame that 
far too often we did forget and are still forgetting how much we 
owe to those who did us good. 

What does Holy Scripture teach about the subject of gratitude. 
The answer may surprise you. Though our duty of gratitude to 
countless people can be read between the lines there is not a single 
explicit commandment to this effect. And at all the very many 
places where gratitude is expressed especially in the Book of Psalms 
it is directed toward God. 

Take f.i. the 136th Psalm from which the text is taken. It forms 
a great hymn of thanksgiving, first for the creation of the world, 
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then for the exodus from Egypt and the conquest of the holy land. 
Now the leaders who brought Israel out of Egypt and into Canaan 
were Moses and Joshua respectively. Yet their names are not even 
mentioned in the Psalm. In other Psalms of a similar nature names 
of meritorious leaders are mentioned, honorably, but we read no- 
where: “Praise Moses!”, or “Praise David!”. We rather read: 
“Praise the Lord, Praise the name of the Lord.” 

I have just mentioned David. It was he who saved his people’s 
future by breaking away from tribalism and local selfishness. 

For he was the first to establish a strong central government in 
Israel. Through the books of Kings and Chronicles runs a strong 
undercurrent of grateful memory for Israel’s greatest king. The 
same is the case in many a Psalm. Much later, the Gospels bear 
ample testimony to the effect that David’s name held a firm place 
in Israel’s historical memory a thousand years after his death. Yet 
nowhere do we find praise offered to David’s memory. The pub- 
licly expressed gratitude and praise in Holy Scripture is reserved 
for God alone. 

(If I say Holy Scripture I do not include the Apocrypha). That 
is not at all to say that Holy Scripture depreciated the memory of 
the great men of God in the past. They are not forgotten. Their 
deeds are recorded. In the books of Kings and Chronicles the 
merits and demerits of Israel’s rulers are characterized, either 
briefly or at length. 

They are given the credit due them, but the glory is God’s 
alone. 

Now I suggest that today in celebrating Thanksgiving at 
Church we ought to follow the pattern set by the scriptures and 
give thanks to the Lord. For that matter, men like the Pilgrim 
Fathers or the Founding Fathers will not be the losers. Gratitude 
toward God strengthens gratitude toward his free, willing agents. I 
deny, however, that this statement can be reversed. Every people 
remembers its national heroes with admiration and affection: Our 
divine benefactor is, however, more often than not, forgotten in 
spite of some lip service paid to him. 

He is not always forgotten. The Pilgrim Fathers did remember 
him when they celebrated their first Thanksgiving. George Wash- 
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ington, Abraham Lincoln did remember him when they called for 
national celebrations of Thanksgiving. In our own generation this 
festival has become an institution through act of Congress. 

Now there are many occasions for giving thanks to God today. 
Which of them shall we now choose? It would be quite correct 
to remember one or more of his great deeds of deliverance and 
help, in the history of our nation. For this we have Biblical pat- 
terns. One might also combine the celebration of historical events 
with the harvest festival. Also for this there are important Biblical 
precedents. 

However, in preparing my sermon, I felt strongly urged, this 
time not to celebrate God’s past deeds but rather his present ones. 

Or wouldn’t it prove ridiculously ungrateful to ignore on this 
day what God has done for us this last month? Since we people 
are in the habit of forgetting so soon, I consider it appropriate to 
re-call expressly what our self-occupied minds might otherwise al- 
ready start filing away. 

In this past month we have been saved from the horrors of a 
war that might have thrown into the shade the horrors of two 
world wars. A month ago, the President of the United States had 
to take a grave risk. In taking it, he and his advisors showed cour- 
age. They also showed wisdom as borne out by the following 
events. In heartily acknowledging their merits, we offer thanks to 
God the Giver of courage and wisdom. 

Yet their courage and wisdom did not clinch the issue at stake. 
In fact, they couldn’t have. Unless our adversaries had accepted 
what was practically an ultimatum the furies of atomic conflagra- 
tion might have been unleashed. Now what are our present feel- 
ings towards Mr. Krushchev and Mr. Castro? If they are more con- 
ciliatory now than they were a month ago—this is as it ought to 
be. But we don’t cherish any feelings of gratitude for them. That 
would really mean going too far. Who made them yield to our 
demands? Admitted, it was the only thing for them to do, taking 
their national interests into consideration. But do nations, and do 
leaders of nations always do the right thing? 

Do they always pursue their own rightly understood interests? 
The answer is definitely, no. 
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We read in Prov. 21:1: The king’s heart is a stream of water 
in the hand of the Lord; he turns it wherever he will.” 

What holds of kings holds likewise of Presidents or any chiefs 
of state. It was God who in this last month tured the rulers’ minds 
to doing the right thing. It is therefore God to whom our thanks- 
giving is due for his compassion with us and with humanity. To 
him must go out our praise for his merciful patience in bearing 
up with this sinful nation and with sinful humanity during these 
critical wecks October-November, 1962. 

God has as in the days of old proved his faithfulness in answer- 
ing his peoples’ prayers for peace. He again redeemed his promise 
of answering the prayers of those who have gathered in his name. 
We cannot be thankful enough to him who has shown us his care 
for us who are so unworthy of his care. That he does lovingly care 
for us who are deserving his judgments has been once and for all 
revealed through the Incarnation, the death and resurrection of 
his Son. 

Let us therefore offer him our thanksgiving through Jesus Christ 
our Lord who with his saving deed reconciled us to God and 
opened to us access to the heart of the Father. May we in praise- 
fully acknowledging our Father’s love, rejoice in his love. Or is 
there any greater joy than knowing that as individuals, as a nation, 
as a world of nations we are ruled by almighty righteousness, wis- 
dom, faithfulnes sand mercy? 


LET US PRAY: 


To thee who didst at this time deliver us from grave danger and 
world-wide disaster in granting us thy gift of peace we pay our 
homage. We thank thee, O God. We bless thee, our Father, And 
we pray thee that the thanksgiving of our lips may issue in the 
thanksgiving of life’s surrender to thee and to the infinite bliss of 
thy presence. May the worship of thy children everywhere radiate 
into the worid to make it more conformable to thy holy law. 
Through Jesus Christ who completely fulfilled thy law and brought 
us into thy blissful, eternal presence, Amen. 
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Ps. 137 May 27, 1962 
Gal. 5:13-6:11 


A SARDONIC PIECE OF HUMOR 


Psalm 137:1: “When we remember Zion..... 


In the year 587 B.C. Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon, after a 
long siege destroyed Jerusalem and the temple. In order to fore- 
stall further insurrection he transported the royal house together 
with the elite of the Jewish nation to Babylonia. When the cap- 
tives had been brought into the country of their enemy they were 
divided into batches each of which was then led by guards to its 
assigned place of exile. 

This is the setting of the 137th Psalm. The Psalm is put in the 
mouth of a group of deportees who toward the end of their long, 
arduous travel had just been ordered by their guards to stop at 
a camping place. 

The guards must have felt bored by the eventless, monotonous 
journey. When they had arrived at their resting place for the night 
they craved for some hilarious entertainment. Who should provide 
the fun for them. The prisoners, of course. What else were they 
good for? 

So the captain called for one of the exiles who was known for 
having a working knowledge of the language of the captors and 
thus could be used as interpreter. He ordered the man to make 
his fellow prisoners sing some of their celebrated temple songs to 
the sound of the harp. 

The interpreter brought the captain’s order to his fellow cap- 
tives. How they felt about singing sacred songs for the amuse- 
ment of their callous overlords can easily be understood. Yet they 
had to obey orders. After a short period of common deliberation 
they started their performance for the benefit of captain and sol- 
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diers. Though they did it in their own way. How they did it I will 
now attempt to show from an analysis of the Psalm. 

They started their chant with words of resentment against the 
cruel order of the captain. “How shall we sing the Lord’s song in 
a foreign land?” 

They would not profane their sacred hymns by offering them 
on foreign soil that was, according to their belief, ritually unclean. 
The praises of the congregation of Israel for their covenant God 
were reserved to be sung in his holy temple in Jerusalem. 

But their temple had been destroyed by the same people who 
now wanted them to provide fun for them. The captain’s brutal 
command greatly increased their grief and fury. Yet what now 
follows in the chant is far more than an expression of bitter feel- 
ing. It represents a firm resolution to hold on to Israel’s sacred 
memories of the city of God with its holy temple: 


“If I forget you, O Jerusalem, 

Jet my right hand wither! 

Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, 
if I do not remember you, 

if I do not set Jerusalem above my highest joy.” 


This declaration of unflinching loyalty to God and his sanctuary 
commands our respect. At the same time, the manner in which 
the declaration was made seems shocking. 

For the form it took was that of a conditional curse the exiles 
pronounced upon themselves: If we should ever permit our sacred 
memories to fade away—may we be struck lame and dumb! 

Isn’t it a horrible thing for a gathering of people to curse them- 
selves? It is for us to whom the gospel has been committed. But it 
would be foolish to blame the Israelites of old for not having 
known Christ. ‘There are factors in this curse by which we can 
rather profit. 

The Old Testament imprecations frighten us not because we 
are so loving and spiritual but rather because we are shy of the 
moral resoluteness, the uncompromising determination which they 
exhibit. Their strict and taut character makes us shudder—which is 
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not at all to our credit. Those people of old were not easy-going. 

They would call upon themselves terrible punishments in case 
they forgot God’s glory manifest in Jerusalem. When our con- 
science accuses us of having forgotten God’s glory manifest in 
Christ, of having betrayed his revealed love with what we did or 
left undone—what is our reaction? We kind of plead the Fifth 
Amendment. The stern seriousness of Hebrew imprecations should, 
at least, teach us that no man can invoke the Fifth Amendment 
before God. 

This in mind let us now listen to the final part of the depor- 
tees’ chant, most formidable execrations leveled against the hos- 
tile and gleeful people of Edom and, above all, against Israel’s 
present ravager, cruel Babylon.: 


Remember, O Lord, against the Edomites the day of 
Jerusalem, 

how they said, ‘Raze it. Raze it! Down to its foundations!’ 

O daughter of Babylon, you devastator! 

Happy shall he be who requites you with what you have done 
to us! 

Happy shall he be who takes your little ones 

and dashes them against the rock!” 


If this is one of the most ruthless and uncanny curses imaginable 
we cannot, however, accuse the chanters of self-righteous hypo- 
crisy. For the same people who are now cursing their enemies had 
previously cursed themselves in case they should go back on their 
vow of loyalty to the city of God. The law of retaliation which 
they upheld in a crude, pitiless form they did apply to themselves. 
Repugnant as the curses are, I do not hesitate to declare that the 
people who uttered them still command my respect in compari- 
son to a modern mock love that desires for oneself and for all the 
rest to get away with everything. 

But with all that we have not yet grasped the meaning of the 
chant performed by the captives for their captors. Suppose you 
had been the captain of the guard—how would you have reacted 
to hearing your own nation being cursed by your prisoners in the 
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most cruel manner? How could the deportees have dared to do 
such a thing? Wouldn’t they risk being killed by their overlords 
on the spot? 

They did not run such a risk. For in what language did they 
do their chanting? Of course in their own language, Hebrew, which 
none of their Babylonian guards could understand. While the 
latter were laughing at the frightening gestures and tunes of the 
performers they had no idea that it was they themselves who de- 
frayed the cost of the play. The funmakers were being made fun 
of. The oppressed used the only weapon still available to them, 
against their oppressors, the invincible weapon of humor. 

Surely this is not a gay kind of humor, nor is it what we would 
call cultured. It is grim and uncouth, hideous and savage. For it 
arose from bleeding, weeping hearts, with fury: 

“By the waters of Babylon, there we sat down and wept.” 

The victims of cruel oppression playfully conquered their op- 
pressors. They used the gift of weeping and crying humor which 
the Creator has provided for the tormented soul to assuage their 
otherwise intolerable pains. This makes the Psalm far more than 
a conventional reading would suggest. 

The Jewish people incorporated the Psalm in their holy scrip- 
tures. Thus they added another vow to their previous one of never 
forgetting Jerusalem. They would never forget the exile and what 
it did to their soul. They would keep alive the memory of their 
sufferings in order to avail themselves of the lesson of suffering. 
One of the lessons of particular significance for us today is com- 
passion. The only thing those helpless Jewish exiles could do 
against their mockers was to engage in a rude play of unpunished 
counter-mockery. That is what the exile did to them. That is an- 
other lesson of the Psalm: Compassion for exiled populations. How 
do you and I feel today about the ten thousands of men, women 
and children who have fled from Communist China into the city 
of Hong Kong? Shouldn’t we have compassion with them? 
Shouldn’t we do for them what we can even if it hurts a bit? 

Let me in conclusion offset this imprecatory Psalm with a gem 
of Christian humor. We have in our literature many instances of 
great polemic humor, some of them even mote sarcastic than the 
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137th Psalm. But what I have selected for my present purpose is 
sweet, tender and, at the same time, most profound and forceful. 
The contrast to the Psalm I have treated could not be stronger. 
Nevertheless, this too represents the testimony of a hard tried soul. 
It makes fun not of human enemies but of the devil. The words are 
from “Revelations,” that means visions of a medieval mystic, the 
Lady Julian of Norwich. The book was written in 1373: 

“Without voice and without opening of lips was formed in my 
soul this word: ‘Herewith is the fiend overcome.’ This word said 
our Lord, meaning his Passion. In this our Lord brought to my 
mind and showed me a part of the fiend’s malice and the whole 
of his weakness; and for that he showed me that his Passion is the 
overcoming of the fiend. God showed me that he (the fiend) has 
now the same malice that he had before the Incarnation. And 
however sore he travails, and however continually, yet he sees that 
all chosen souls escape him worshipfully; and that is all his sor- 
row. For all that God suffers him to do turns us to joy, and him to 
pain and shame. And he has as much sorrow when God gives him 
leave to work, as when he works not; and that is because he may 
never do as ill as he would; for his might is all locked in God’s 
hand. Also I saw our Lord scorn his malice and set him at naught; 
and He wills that we do the same.” 

“For this I laughed mightily, and that made them laugh that 
were about me. And their laughing was pleasing to me. I thought 
I would, mine fellow Christians had seen as I saw; then should 
they all have laughed with me. But I saw not Christ laugh. Never- 
theless, He is pleased that we laugh in comforting us, and are joy- 
ing in God that the fiend is overcome.” 


LET US PRAY: 


Teach us, O Lord, whether we laugh or weep, to relate all our 
life and all our experience to thy Love that died for our eternal 
joy. Amen. 
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Ps. 139 June 19, 1960 
1 Cor. 8:1-3 j 


FAITH AND KNOWLEDGE 


Ps. 139:1: “O Lord, thou hast searched me and 
known me.” 


The relation of faith and knowledge has been a serious problem 
for Christian thought from the begining and will be to the end of 
time. For the Gospel of Christ proved from the beginning the 
most thought-provoking thing in the world. I propose to deal with 
my present subject not in a technical but in a simple manner as 
befits the preacher. 

What is knowledge, respectable and secular knowledge? A 
treasure which every man desires and in which every man can 
have his share whether he is a scholar or not. 

Suppose you have lived in a certain street for years without being 
familiar with your neighbourhood. Your business and social asso- 
ciations connect you with other parts of the city where you also 
_ do most of your shopping, so you don’t take any interest in the 
quarter where you live. Is that attitude human? I consider it per- 
verse. It is incompatible with the sympathy, the feelings for your 
fellow man which God your Creator has implanted in every human 
breast. Willful ignorance in all its forms mars some of the dignity 
of man. 

Fellow feeling is not limited to people, streets, buildings and 
conditions around you. Depending on your individuality and up- 
bringing you will extend your sympathetic interests in various 
directions. Of course, no man’s mind is open in every direction. Of 
the inexhaustible multitude of knowable things a few attract this 
man, and different ones another. In principle, however, there is 
no limit to what may interest a man. For any one of the things 
God has created is worth knowing. God has made us, again sub- 
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ject to individual limitations, to be friends to his whole creation. 
All creatures with which you come or seek to come into contact, 
not only people and institutions but also flowers, trees, pets, wild 
animals, rocks, water, are your travel companions you meet on the 
path you walk according to their and your Creator’s dispensation. 

Now if you meet a man on your way and enter conversation 
with him, you will ,as soon as there is occasion for it, ask him the 
profoundly human questions: “What are you called? Where are 
you from? Where do you go? How do you get along?” The spirit 
of those questions is embodied in every genuine inquiry, not only 
in scientific investigations but already in the simple forms of man’s 
articulate openness to God and the world. There is no one left 
without this sympathy, this quest for knowledge. Where it is not 
satisfied in a proper and dignified manner it will yet assert its 
presence in a degenerate form, for instance rootless, empty gossip. 

In order to gratify the desire for knowledge in a genuine manner 
a few things are required. One of them is a certain measure of 
humility. I must go out of my seemingly all-important ego in order 
to meet the subject of my present search. I must ask not for what 
I wish to think of it but what really is there. I must inquire for 
what this thing is in its own night, quite apart from my private 
prejudices and pet opinions. Such humility is demanded in any 
quest for knowledge. With the scholar it has developed into a 
particularly strict discipline of method. The true scholar makes 
studies not as the lord but as the servant of his field of inquiry, — 
taking it seriously. 

Human nature being what it is there are many traps on the 
way to knowledge. There is for instant the temptation to betray 
the humility of the search after truth by indulging in sweeping 
and arrogant generalizations. There is an uncanny greed that 
tramples on fact after fact on its march of conquest, a self-asser- 
tive desire to possess and devour what calls not for acquisitive 
grasp but rather for loyal dedication. True knowledge follows its 
subject instead of obtruding itself upon it. 

So far about knowledge of the world. Because it is directed to 
the world it can occupy only part of the human person. The 
humility it demands is of the mind only, not of the whole man. 
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The pursuit of secular knowledge alone does not thoroughly 
build up or radically transform the character. One may know a 
lot of things competently and, nevertheless, have his character 
stained with ruthless, selfish ambition. One may command a large 
experience or be a fine scholar and yet live a lawless life. The only 
‘knowledge that takes hold of the whole man in reshaping his 
‘character is the true knowledge of God. This knowledge cannot be 
placed along secular learning or, for that matter, any other secu- 
lar pursuit. A man who sincerely believes in God will expose all 
‘his pursuits, his daily work and recreation, personal and social 
relations, interests cherished, to the light of the knowledge of God. 

He will let his whole conduct and outlook be corrected, re- 
formed, inspired by what he knows of God. Everything he does 
will be vitally related to the ultimate truth. 

How can we come by this knowledge? Our secular knowledge 
goes back some way or another to sensory perception, either our 
own or that of others. In the case of scientific knowledge sensory 
observation has been subjected to a process of rigid checking and 
counterchecking. God, however, is for ever inaccessible to sensory 
perception. For as the Scripture states: “No man has ever seen 
God.” For “God is spirit.” What we know of him we have been 
taught by Holy Scripture and the testimony of parents, teachers, 
ministers, in a word: the church. How can we find out whether 
or not it is true? 

My answer is that a certain parallel exists between finding out 
secular and Divine truth. In either case you must do something, 

Or more precisely, you must take the specific attitude which the 
-subject of your search demands in order to become accessible to 
you. 

Suppose you want to know how the whole city of New York 
looks in one comprehensive view. Such a view which, I believe, 
satisfies a legitimate interest requires your acceptance of certain 
conditions. You cannot see the whole of New York while sitting 
in your pews. If you get up and go out you cannot see it from the 

- streets even if you stroll through them for a whole month. 

You will have to take a train to the Empire State building then 

go up to the observation roof to enjoy the grand view of our city. 
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Or else, you will book a seat on an aeroplane that circles over the 
city. 

Now if you want to make sure whether what you have learned 
about God from the Scriptures. is true, you will also have to do 
something. In this case, however, it is not a change in your phys- 
ical position that you must make. The change is rather of a moral 
nature. 

Speaking in a picture, instead of going up in the air or onto the 
top of a skyscraper you must climb down, all the way down in 
the dark shaft of a well. When you have arrived at the bottom lift 
up your eyes to behold the glory of the stars. 

_ Dropping the picture, you will have to humble yourself in order. 
to know God. And this humility is no longer limited to your mind. 
It must take hold of the whole man. As it is written: “God op 
poses the proud, but gives grace to the humble.” (James 4:6B) 
Let me explain from my own experience. 

When I was a boy of about ten years of age I must have heard 
people argue the existence of God, both, pro and con. So I re- 
solved to find out myself. One day on my way to school I said: 
“If there is a God he will let me meet my pal at the next street 
corner. If I meet him there, I will believe in God. If I don’t meet 
him I'll know that there is no God.” 

I did not meet my pal at that corner. So I dropped my belief in 
God for a number of years. Now that childish resolve illustrates 
both the pride and the irresponsible light-mindedness of man. 
For those two are closely related. For if God has not let himself 
without witness, then to ignore his witness is both light-minded- 
ness and pride. 

Conversely, seriousness and humility are no less closely related. 
If I have learned of God and, though I am not sure that he exists 
at all, yet take the mere idea of God as seriously as it deserves it, 
then I will, at least, know one thing: If there is a God I can not 
experiment with him. I can not subject him to my tests. He will 
not pose for me as an object of observation. 

Now this seriousness of responsible thought and the humility 
that issues from it represents in my conviction the moral change 
that is required in order to be convinced of God’s real presence 
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with us. For God is not a fellow I have picked up on the road. He 
does not call for sympathetic creature feelings. He calls for my re- 
sponsible, reverent, obedient submission. 

That follows from the mere idea of God as it has been handed 
down to us by those who taught us. God is very near to every one 
of us. In him we live, move and have our being. If we neverthe- 
less are not aware and fully convinced of his real presence—that 
can only be due to our not taking seriously enough what we have 
heard and know of him already. 

What we have learned of him from Scripture is no proof of his 
existence. It is, however, a sufficient challenge. It calls for your 
moral change of position in taking the Scripture message to heart. 

The mere action of taking the idea of God as taught in Scrip- 
ture to heart effects a reversal in man’s position to him. Once this 
reversal is effected, we know God. 

The sacred writers nowhere teach us how to verify certain pro- 
positions about the nature and attributes of Divine existence. 

The knowledge of God goes to the root of our being. It purifies 
the heart, transforms and builds up the character by checking our 
light-mindedness and pride. It sweeps away the evil desires that 
grow out of our light-mindedness and pride. Let me therefore con- 
clude with our Savior’s benediction that reveals the ultimate truth 
concerning faith and knowledge: “Blessed be the pure in heart; 
for they shall see God.” 


LET US PRAY: 


Our Lord Jesus Christ who hast brought us the truth that will 
make us free, renew our hearts, we beseech thee, that we may obey 
the truth in obeying it. For that is what thou hast promised us to 
do for us. We thank thee and praise thee on whose promise we can 
rely for every day and hour of our life. Amen. 
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INTRODUCTION 
by Donald E. Gowan 


For the form critic the relationship between the genre of ser- 
mons and that of the texts on which they are based is always a 
question of interest. Frederick Neumann’s sermons on the Wis- 
dom literature, especially those on Proverbs and Ecclesiastes, pro- 
vide a good illustration of one way of handling a type of text which 
most preachers find difficult to use effectively. The style might be 
called “anthological”, a term which has been used of Wisdom lit- 
erature itself, and indeed we seem to hear a modern wise man 
helping us to apprehend the wisdom of the past. 

What can a preacher do with a proverb as a text? The proverb 
has already said what needs to be said in the most effective way 
possible, and one has the feeling that nothing more can be done 
but make it boring. These sermons, however, illustrate a way, much 
like that of early wisdom sermons, of bringing together a whole 
series of proverbs which reinforce and comment on one another, 
and it is largely by this careful and learned weaving together of 
many passages of Scripture that the preacher here leads his listen- 
ers toward conclusions which do, indeed, have more to offer us 
than the original proverb. 

To those who may wonder whether there is more than one ser- 
mon which can be preached from Ecclesiastes, this group of four 
shows the nuances which are possible, even though they are un- 
surprisingly closely related in thought. The sermons from Esther 
and the Song of Songs are of importance largely because these 
books are almost totally neglected by modern Christian preachers. 
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The Esther sermon deserves study for the careful way in which its 
quite valid point is made, while the sermon on the Song of Songs 
will be startling to most readers for its boldness in reviving the 
allegorical interpretation of this book. 

The resources of the Old Testament Wisdom literature have 
never been neglected by the faithful, but they have presented 
problems of effective presentation to many preachers. As a group, 
these sermons may suggest ways in which some of the Old Testa- 
ment’s less obvious texts can be effectively preached. 


DonaLp EF. Gowan 
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Esther 4:1-17 1956 
Acts 4:24-30 j 


FOR SUCH A TIME AS THIS 


Esther 4:14: “And who knows whether you have not 
come to royal estate for such a time as this?” 


The book of Esther is a very complicated product of great art. 
Its literary form is that of a folk story, superbly told. Its purpose 
is twofold, satirical and philosophical. 

The object of the satire is the vast Persian empire that stretched 
from India to Ethiopia and under whose dominion the Jewish 
people lived for 200 years. The author documents an excellent 
first-hand knowledge of the organization of the empire, its institu- 
tions and underlying mores. He does not criticize. He rather lets 
imperial despotism condemn itself. With perfect craftsmanship he 
works his disgust at autocratic rule into his story by exaggerating 
many a detail till everybody must see how ridiculous the whole is 
even if no detail had been exaggerated. The result is a masterly 
caricature that brings out the truth as in a convex mirror far more 
vividly than any accurate historical recording could do. 

The book begins with a description of the dazzling wealth and 
splendor of the royal court. King Ahasuerus (Xerxes) gives a six 
months banquet for the army and dignitaries that is followed by a 
seven-day banquet for all the male citizens that have gathered at 
the citadel at Susa. When the king was drunk he commanded his 
seven Eunuch chamberlains to bring his queen Vashti before him 
with the royal crown to show the people and princes her beauty. 
As the queen was a real queen she refused to come. The king was 
enraged and resolved to divorce her. He called his crown jurists 
who were quick to comply with his wish and supply a legal pretext 
for it. The queen must be divorced by irrevocable public law lest 
her bad example of disobedience make all women in the kingdom 
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to look with contempt on their husbands. Thus every man in the 
kingdom was taught to be lord in his own house—by a king who 
himself was not lord in his own house. 

After some time the king’s anger abated and he wanted Vashti 
back as his wife. But that could not be, as the laws of the Persians 
were all so perfect that they must never be abrogated. So his 
counselors suggested that he chose a new queen out of the most 
beautiful maidens of his kindom. Throughout the kindom girls 
were picked up by appointed officers and gathered to the royal 
harem where the eunuch in charge applied to them one whole 
year’s beauty treatment. Having been sufficiently beautified, they 
were in succession brought to the king. On the following morning 
each one was brought to another part of the harem where she 
remained in seclusion unless the king should call for her again. 
The only exception was the one to whom the king would take 
such a fancy as to make her his queen. 

His choice fell on a Jewish orphan by the name of Esther. Her 
cousin and foster-father, Mordecai, had previously charged her not 
to reveal her Jewish origin to any one. For by unalterable law the 
king could marry only a Persian. The secrecy Esther maintained 
about her origin, her ambitions to become queen in the ghastly 
way described must have appalled many a contemporary Jewish 
reader. We shall see that Esther is not the real protagonist of the 
book. Nor is Mordecai. 

Since Mordecai was known as a Jew his kinship with Esther 
could not be disclosed. In order to be near her he took subordi- 
nate employment at the royal court. One day he discovered a plot 
to murder the king. When he duly reported it the conspirators 
were executed. Mordecai was quite an unimportant person. No- 
body thought of thanking him for his loyalty. The whole thing 
was placed on file by the court historian and that was all. 

About that time the king made one Haman, an Amalekite, his 
grand vizier and commanded all his servants to bow down and do 
obeisance to him. Mordecai, however, stubbornly ignored the 
king’s order. Haman was filled with fury and resolved to destroy 
not only him but his whole people throughout the kingdom. With 
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the reason for Mordecai’s stubborn refusal and Haman’s deadly 
hate of the Jews I cannot now deal.* 

When by casting of lots he found an auspicious day for his 
noble undertaking Haman repaired to the king and asked him for 
a personal favor. The king should make another of his irrevocable 
laws with the purpose of liquidating a certain people that was dis- 
persed in all provinces of the kingdom. Since they obeyed laws 
different from those of the king it was not for the king’s profit to 
tolerate them. In exchange for the favor received Haman proposed 
to do what was really for the king’s profit. He offered him the 
fabulous sum of 18 million dollars. The king with the noble ges- 
ture of a monarch replied that he did not care for the money, 
which was in polite oriental language tantamount to acceptance 
of the bribe. Actually, he cared so much for the money that he did 
not even ask Haman for the name of the people doomed to de- 
struction. Haman had not told him and that was as well. 

Haman immediately dispatched couriers to all the king’s pro- 
vinces with the edict “to destroy, to slay, and to annihilate all Jews, 
young and old, women and children” ‘‘and to plunder their goods” 
“in one day,” eleven months from the issuing of the edict. When 
the couriers had left, “the king and Haman sat down to drink.” 

When Mordecai learned of the decreed destruction of his peo- 
ple he went through the prescribed routine of rending his clothes, 
putting on sackcloth and ashes and wailing in the midst of the city 
with a loud and bitter cry. Esther, being told, sent one of her 
eunuchs to inquire what had happened. Mordecai let her know. 
Esther sent him word that she could not do a thing. If she went 
to the king unsummoned she might forfeit her life. Mordecai 
challenged her to risk her life: 

“If you keep silence at such a time as this, relief and deliver- 
ance will rise for the Jews from another quarter, but you and your 
father’s house will perish. And who knows whether you have not 
come to royal estate for such a time as this?” Esther decided to risk 
her life by going to the king: “If I perish I perish.” She did not 


* See The Hartford Quarterly 1962: The Weapon of Comfort and Humor: 
A Vindication of the Book of Esther. 
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express confidence in God. Nor did she ask Mordecai to pray for 
her. She asked him and the Jews of Susa to keep a three day’s fast. 
Neither God nor prayer are mentioned in the Hebrew book of 
Esther. We shall see why. 

When Esther came to her dread monarch he received her favor- 
ably. He held out to her the golden scepter that was in his hand. 
“Then Esther approached and touched the top of the scepter. And 
the king said to her: ‘What is it, Queen Esther? What is your re- 
quest? It shall be given you, even to the half of my kingdom.’ if 
Now that is a typical folk-tale episode. At the same time, it is a 
sarcastic caricature of despot’s irresponsible whims. 

Esther in her fear did not come out with her real request. She 
only asked the king to come with Haman to a dinner she had 
prepared. At the dinner she repeated the same request with an 
invitation to both for the following evening. Her idea was thor- 
oughly to subject the king to her charms and, at the same time, 
be witness of Haman’s downfall. 

Haman, highly flattered by the queen’s repeated invitation, felt 
all the more infuriated when that arrogant fellow Mordecai again 
refused to do him obeisance. On the advice of his wife and friends 
he decided to erect a gallows eighty-three feet high and ask the 
king on the next morning to have Mordecai hanged upon it. 

Yet during the night in which the gallows was built curious 
things happened. The king could not sleep and gave orders to bring 
the royal chronicles and read them before him. It happened that 
the servant who was reading to him hit on the story of Mordecai’s 
loyalty in reporting a plot against the king’s life. The king asked 
what had been the man’s reward. He learned that nothing had 
been done for him. So he asked for one of his counselors. Just at 
this time in the early morning Haman had arrived at the court. He 
came so early in order to get the king’s consent to Mordecai’s 
execution. The king ordered him in and asked for his counsel as 
to. how the man whom the king delighted to honor should: be 
honored. Haman in his vanity said to himself: 

“That will be I.” So he suggested the most pompous and ex- 
travagant procedure. The man should be clad in royal robes, 
mounted on a royal horse and conducted through the open square. 
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of the city by one of the king’s most noble princes, proclaiming 
before him: “Thus shall it be done to the man whom the king de- 
lights to honor.” And this Haman had now to do to Mordecai. 
When he came home from the procession he covered his head, 
sign of impending doom. 

Thus Mordecai’s life is saved and the reader prepared for the 
following story of Haman’s overthrow and the rescue of the Jew- 
ish people. I must, however, stop at this point. What we have 
heard till now is enough for working out the lesson I intend to 
draw. 

What was it that saved Mordecai’s life? It was neither he him- 
self nor Esther. On the evening of the second dinner Mordecai’s 
corpse would have dangled from the gallows were it not for the 
fact that the king could not sleep the night before. 

Now it happens to people in general and to folk tale kings in 
particular that they sometimes suffer from insomnia. But why did 
the king have the royal chronicles brought before him instead of 
a story-teller? And why did the man who was reading to him just 
hit on the place where Mordecai’s deed was mentioned? We know 
why Haman came to the court so early. We also know why he mis- 
understood the king’s question to him. This was due to his inflated 
and, at the same time, offended vanity. But the fact that Haman 
falls into his own trap and must, finally, dig his own grave is not 
simply due to his inflated and offended vanity. To what was it due? 
To whom is it due? 

And here is where the anonymous hero of the Book of Esther 
comes in. The chief actor in this book is, at the same time, the 
chief actor in all books of the Bible. And not only in the Bible. 
It is the purpose of the Bible to reveal him as the chief actor 
everywhere, in the history of the world, in your and my life-stories. 
And that is what makes life in a true and reverent sense, interest- 
ing. The whole real thrill of life is due to the mysterious touch of 
his hand. It is his touch that makes every event an event. It con- 
stitutes the reality of all experience. Take, f.i. a fascinating story 
to which we are listening with suspense like the one we have just 
heard. What makes the story tick is the touch of his hand. Though 
most people who tell and write stories or listen to them are un- 
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conscious of it. The Bible wants to make us conscious of it. And 
the book of Esther is in the Bible. 

Its author has a term for the Divine touch, the same term the 
Bible uses for it everywhere. The word is TIME, “If you keep 
silent at such a time as this...and who knows whether you have 
not come to royal estate for such a time as this?” 

That is to say: God was at work throughout the past, leading 
all things up to this present challenge that compels you either to 
act courageously or perish miserably. Time in its emphatic Biblical 
sense is the Divinely manifested juncture on which your destiny 
hangs, his definite call for your decision. “Such a time as this” 
means one at which decision is enforced upon you. How you will 
now decide depends on you. But decide you must. God sees to that. 

There are different ways of confronting us with “such a time as 
this.” The author of the Book of Esther is not a theologian. He is 
a philosophical story teller. In telling one single story he tells all 
stories that can be told. 

The Persian court with its idiotic cultured weakling of a king 
bears and reveals the structure of this pompous, stupid and dan- 
gerously cruel world. This world will forever presume to run a 
course of its own. Nonsense. It is the Divine touch that runs it, 
and any true picture of this world brings the Divine touch home to 
us. The true philosopher need not mention the name of God. 
God is there, whenever the world is taken for what it is and pic- 
tured accordingly. The writer of Esther preaches God indirectly 
and he is consistent enough to stick to his indirect method of mak- 
ing room for God as he reveals himself through the things he has 
done and is doing all the time. 

It is not the lesson of the Book of Esther that we should sys- 
tematically and meticulously scan our experiences for traces of 
special Divine providence. There are such traces as we all know. 
Their purpose is not to satisfy our curiosity or provide an emo- 
tional uplift. That miraculous escape you still vividly remember 
after so many years—what does it really mean? A Divine challenge 
to live your whole life in the light of what you perfectly under- 
stood at that time. The time of felt Divine intervention sets the 
pattern for our whole life-time. 
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The conspicuous events are meant to focus our attention not on 
themselves but rather on the ordinary ones. Through all that is 
and happens the Lord God seeks to awaken us to meet him. It is 
he with whom we have always to do. He is our light and law, our 
help and salvation, the meaning of all. If the Book of Esther has 
helped us to see him approach us everywhere we have understood 
its main message. 


LET US PRAY: 


We thank thee, our Lord, who hast been wooing for our hearts 
ever since we were made. We confess to thee our blindness and 
inertia and the insincerity of our hearts in trying to by-pass thee. 
We acknowledge our punishments in that the life we have led is 
so unreal. Quicken us with thy presence and may we attain to liv- 
ing the true life that can only be lived in thy presence through 
Jesus Christ our Redeemer. Amen. 
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Job. 38:1-11 August 4, 1957 
40:7-9 
42:1-2.5-6 

Mk. 10:35-45 


THE STRENGTH OF GOD'S 
HEART 


Job 36:5: (A. R. Margin) “God is mighty in strength 
of heart.” 


Among the most curious religious beliefs I have ever heard of 
are those attributed to a certain sect in Iraq. Its members call them- 
selves Yezidis, but their detractors call them the devil-worshipers. 
For they are said to worship the devil at their secret gatherings. 
Not that they disbelieved in God. They simply take his goodness 
and benevolence for granted, therefore do not find it necessary to 
worry about him. It’s quite different with the devil. He is evil and 
extremely dangerous. 

Though he is in constant quarrel with God a reconciliation may 
take place between the two any day. Should this happen those who 
have shown disrespect for the “black one” will have to pay for it, 
having both God and devil against them. Therefore, the devil must 
constantly be placated and humored with sacrifices and ceremonies. 

Now most of this is probably slander. All over the world religious 
minorities have often been subjected to defamation. However, this 
particular calumny reminds me of the Italian proverb: If its’s not 
true, it’s at least well invented. For the alleged beliefs of the devil- 
worshipers present a neatly consistent illustration of the hidden 
opportunism that resides in every human heart. Every human 
heart is prone to the cult of power as such, irrespective of the dic- 
tates of conscience. At the bottom of our surrender to the demon 
of power looms a superstitious fear of incurring the wrath of a hos- 
tile deity that must be appeased at any price. We may be fine 
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Christians, still the old pagan in us will give us plenty to worry 
about. 

Let me only refer to a frequent occurrence when a certain line 
of action is demanded by the conscience yet we shrink back from 
the risk it involves. For in obeying our conscience we might easily 
find ourselves on the losing side. And that is what we really dread, 
even if we are not cowards. Fundamentally, this dread is not cow- 
ardice pure and simple. Its superstition, old, inveterate heathen 
superstition. Superstition produces opportunism. Therefore, suc- 
cess versus failure matters more than right versus wong. 

For we are awfully afraid of running up against an angry fate. 
And from this our servitude to superstition no lofty idealism can 
deliver us. ‘The only thing that can break the spell of the false gods 
of fate, power and success, is the continuous impact on our spirit 
and character of the Divine revelation in the Bible. 

The God who has revealed himself to us in the Bible is not only 
mighty as the pagan idols are supposed to be. He is mightier than 
all, almighty. Yet his omnipotence is not a cold impersonal force. 
Behind everything that is and happens the faith, which the Bible 
nourishes discerns the throb of his loving heart. Almighty God 
has revealed himself to us. If he has revealed himself, if he speaks 
to us, then he must care for us. To such a God we can entrust our- 
selves with full confidence. If God is with us we shall never fail, 
come what may. He alone rules: if we surrender ourselves to his 
keeping all will be well with us. 

Let us remember the portions from the book of Job I have read 
to you. Out of his heavy afflictions and torments Job cries to the 
Lord. He protests his innocence, he even dares to call the Lord to 
account for the terrors that haunt him. Finally, the Lord answers 
him out of the whirlwind. A huge column of dust, rotating all the 
time over the same spot—that was all Job saw. I have witnessed 
this startling phenomenon only a few days ago while traveling 
through the deserts of Utah. The whirlwind had a marvelous effect 
on the man Job. It touched his heart, aroused his conscience. He 
saw that he had been all wrong in arguing with his Maker and the 
the world’s Creator. He felt constrained to repent and worship 
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God in sack and ashes. The Lord had spoken to him through the 
whirlwind. 

What shall we say to that? If according to Scripture it is God 
who causes to happen whatever happens we shall not deny that a 
whirlwind is a striking manifestation of the Divine power. But 
then we must ask how a mere manifestation of power can call for 
Job’s response of reverence and repentance. Job in his complaints 
had challenged the Lord’s fairness. If the Lord now demonstrates 
his overwhelming strength, that does not seem to prove him right. 
God may be extremely mighty, yet in his dealings with men prove 
a cruel, tyranic despot. 

So it looks if we leave the conscience out of the picture. It 
means, however, a grave error to assume that our conscience plays 
its part only in our relationship to other people and not primarily 
in our relation to God. To Job the majestic sight of the whirlwind 
was not a dumb natural event. 

It struck him with awe. Inspired with awe he realized his re- 
sponsibility toward him who manifested himself in the power of 
the whirlwind. The man discovered that in what God was doing 
now through the whirlwind there was a personal message for him- 
self. Almightly God condescended to address him. In declaring his 
majesty to him he revealed his concern for this wretched worm 
Job. He would not have touched Job’s heart with his manifestation 
unless he was caring for him with the same wisdom and goodness 
that had upheld this whole wonderful universe. Job who had des- 
paired of his Maker now knew himself being understood by him. 
In showing him his power the Lord revealed him his wisdom and 
goodness. Therefore, he repented of his blasphemy and learned to 
trust and know God as he had never done before. 

To the heathen mind might as such is right. The Divine revela- 
tion in the Bible puts it upside down. God is mighty because he 
is right. He is almighty because he is always right. And he is always 
right because he is all good and wise. For “God is mighty in 
strength of heart.” 

So far the Old Testament. In the New Testament the love of 
God that created and rules us has been revealed completely and 
ultimately through the Son of God’s self-sacrifice on our behalf. 
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And this entails a radical revelation concerning the nature of the 
Divine power. Far from being physical power the omnipotence of 
God springs from his love and nothing else. It would be wrong 
to state that God is almighty and besides he is also loving. God is 
almighty because he is love. There is no other omnipotence beside 
that of love. This we know because God has disclosed us his heart 
and his all in Jesus Christ. 

In Jesus Christ the love of God was made man. What kind of 
man? A poor, humble Jew. Jesus had no recognized position in 
society. He held no title or degree. He did not even have a job or 
regular income. He owned no home. He was accepted by a few 
fishermen and rejected by his own family and people. Finally, they 
cast him out and nailed him to a cross. Behold, the weakness of 
the love of God. 

Yet this weakness is the source of insuperable, everlasting 
strength. The Son of God became like us that we might become 
like him. When on the third day the man of sorrows rose from 
his grave he received the power to revolutionize the life and whole 
being of all who would entrust themselves to him. Out of doomed 
rebels he makes partakers of the Divine righteousness and bliss. 
Out of haughty and selfish sinners he makes vessels of the Divine 
mercy. Out of superstitious pagans who tremble with the fear of 
sinister hostile forces he makes his unafraid servants who do his 
holy will, come what may. Behold, the power of the love of God. 

The lamb that was slain is the omnipotent Lord. To him who 
bled for us on the Cross all authortiy is given in heaven and on 
earth. 

In his victorious power we can compose our trembling hearts, 
steel our weak character and quicken our dim hope. Jesus rules 
for ever. No need to be afraid of anything except disobeying his 
command of love. Cast away all cares. Let us walk courageously 
into the future, putting our whole trust in the crucified and risen 
Savior. God is with us. We are his for time and eternity. May his 
world-overcoming joy establish our hearts and minds in Jesus 
Christ our Lord. 
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LET US PRAY: 


~O God who art all heart, in the light of the saving sacrifice of 

thy Son we praise thee and confess that in every respect we depend 
exclusively on thee. Glory be to the power of thy love that has 
pulled us out of the darkness of our hearts and seated us in heay- 
enly places. Grant us we beseech thee, in all things to submit to 
thy loving rule, bear our burden and do thy will as the blessed 
citizens of thy imperishable kingdom. In the name of Jesus the 
Christ our Lord and Savior. Amen. 
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Prov Si1-2PS bh: January 13, 1963 
Jas. 2:16-21 


PRACTICAL WISDOM 


Prov. 9:10: “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom, and the knowledge of the Holy One is 
insight.” 


The book of Proverbs consists of several collections of the say- 
ings of wise men. According to tradition King Solomon was the 
author of the book. It is quite possible that he was the earliest 
collector of Israelite and foreign wisdom sayings and that therefore 
part of the book bears his name by right. It was at Solomon’s time 
that the horizon of Israel’s ruling class was widened. Some edu- 
cated people assembled and reduced to writing part of Israel’s own 
traditional lore and added to it what they had learned from other 
peoples, especially from the Egyptians. 

In the course of the following centuries more material was 
added, some indigenous, other foreign. Yet the book as we now 
have it shows how the faith of Israel put its stamp on everything. 
The key to its understanding is the present text. “The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and the knowledge of the Holy 
One is insight.” 

The fear of the Lord means in this book man’s total submission 
to his Maker. Submission to God is the beginning of wisdom or 
insight. But the Hebrew word for beginning does not mean a mere 
point of departure. It denotes at the same time the chief part, the 
principal or choice part of a thing. 

Wisdom therefore consists in starting with the fear of the Lord 
and clinging to it wholeheartedly all the time. Now the book of 
Proverbs does not only state in general form but also shows in 
detail how total submission to the Lord makes a man wise. Who 
is a wise man? One able to cope with the demands that arise from 
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the various circumstances in which we find ourselves from one day 
to the next. Wisdom and knowledge in the Bible cannot be sepa- 
rated from action. They are the forces that guide and shape the 
actions of those who subject themselves to God’s rule. He who acts 
wisely will maintain himself throughout life’s vicissitudes. He will 
not fail and succumb but remain firm and stable. He will meet the 
tests, and that means to live in the true sense. The wise live, the 
fools perish. 

Over and over again it is stated in this book that wisdom is a 
fountain of life, while he who lacks wisdom rushes into death. Life 
is the premium of wisdom, death the punishment of folly. Thus 
the meaning of the text is that only through total submission to 
the Lord can a man avail himself of the divine gift of life. 

This is the main message of the book of Proverbs, but the amaz- 
ing thing is that this message is proclaimed and illustrated on very 
different levels. Side by side with profound observations and most 
vital exhortations we find plenty of homely sayings that teach pru- 
dent behavior in accordance with common-sense. I will in this 
sermon chiefly devote myself to a number of seemingly trivial prov- 
erbs whose spiritual significance does not show at first sight. 

Take for instance a piece of instruction offered to a young man 
who prepares for entering diplomatic service: “When you sit down 
to eat with a ruler, observe carefully who is before you; and put a 
knife to your throat if you are a man given to appetite.” (23:1f) 
_ This seems a reasonable advice, but can we suppose Holy Scrip- 
ture to offer us lessons in table-manners? What has this to do with 
the wisdom through which man lives? What with the fear of God? 
What with divine revelation? Let us cast a glance at other mate- 
rials of a similarly prudential nature: “The vexation of a fool is 
known at once, but the prudent man ignores an insult.” (12:16) 

Self-control, particularly in bridling one’s tongue is widely and 
insistently commended in this book. That’s all well, but does not 
that kind of wisdom sound a bit trivial? 

At many places industry is pitted against laziness. For instance: 
“Go to the ant, O sluggard: consider her ways and be wise. With- 
out having any chief, officer or ruler, she prepares her food in sum- 
mer, and gathers her sustenance in harvest. How long will you lie 
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there, O sluggard? When will you arise from your sleep? A little 
sleep, a little slumber, a little folding of the hands to rest, and pov- 
erty will come upon you like a vagabond, and want like an armed 
man.” (6:6-11) 

This is artistically perfect and certainly quite appropriate but 
again does not seem to strike a spiritual note. The sluggard is a 
favorite object of the proverb makers’ derision. Listen how he is 
held out to ridicule: “The sluggard buries his hand in the dish, 
it wears him out to bring it back to his mouth.” (26:15) 

Again: “The sluggard does not plow in the autumn: he will seek 
at harvest and have nothing.” (20:4) Let me at this point add a 
few more instances of sarcastic humor: “A continual dripping 
on a rainy day and a contentious woman are alike.” (27:15) 
Another: “Like a gold ring in a swine’s snout is a beautiful woman 
without discretion.” (11:22) 

Proverbs does not, however, discriminate against woman. The 
derided sluggard and the silly talker are men, and womanly vir- 
tue is praised at several places (19:14; 12:4) including the whole 
last chapter of the book. 

Other grim observations deal with gluttons and drunkards. It 
seems difficult to see why all this is in the Bible instead of a manual 
on the art of living. 

My answer is: Everything in this book must be related to the 
main message as formulated in the text words: “The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom.” Apart from this relation many 
of the proverbs remain quite secular if not trivial. Now in order to 
establish this vital relation one observation is imperative. Through- 
out the book wisdom is set over against its opposite, folly. We 
cannot know what wisdom is apart from knowing what folly is. 
What is folly? Let us briefly review the instances I have adduced. 
Our first instance concerned table manners. 

The folly of the greed at table is beautifully brought out by a 
Hebrew wisdom teacher Ben Sirach, who wrote about 180 B.C.: 
“Eat like a human being,” he says. The fool does not bridle his 
animal appetite. 

Now to the sluggard. He spends his best time in sleeping; he 
refuses to do the work of the season. What makes him a fool? His 
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failure to overcome the laziness of the animal in him. Or rather, 
his animalism is worse than that of the true animals; therefore the 
ants are sardonically held out as an example for him. The beautiful 
woman without discretion is compared to a very indiscriminate 
animal, the swine. In all those cases to which contentiousness, 
gluttony, drunkenness, avarice, unchastity and the predatory exist- 
encé of the robber must be added folly consists in doing what one 
pleases, giving the rein to one’s unchecked and unguided animal 
drives. Wisdom is just the opposite: to live as a human being. 

’. Wisdom is therefore the condition and foundation of a good 
life, length of days, wealth and prosperity, harmony with other 
people, an honorable position within the community. Now this idea 
of the good life which appears profusely in the book of Proverbs 
was shared by the wise men of Israel with those of surrounding 
nations. The appeal made is undoubtedly reasonable and may be 
called attractive. But it does not really reach out to our inner man, 
therefore a message that limits itself to it sounds rather thin and 
commonplace. 

It is quite different if wisdom is understood as the fear of the 
Lord. He who submits himself with his whole being to his Cre- 
‘ator and Ruler will get the better of his folly. He will resist and 
conquer the animal in him: he will increasingly become what God 
intends him to be, a human being that realizes the goodness of his 
-Creator. How good the life is for which our Maker has destined us 
.can only be felt by those who in obedience to him fight the good 
fight against themselves. For the fear of the Lord effects a man’s 
recoiling and shrinking back from his foolish ego. Obedience to 
-God is self-giving, man’s wholesale return to the Lord who owns 
chim in an absolute sense. The fear of the Lord breaks the power 
of the sluggish, greedy and contentious self. 

A man may lead a reasonable life and harvest its fruit without 
fearing the Lord. Only a bigot can deny that. However, such a life 
still lacks the inner motivation which the book of Proverbs sup- 
plies with its insistence on total obedience to God. Thereforé it 
also lacks the inner felicity which the book strongly attests in ex- 
toling wisdom above any material gain. “Riches and honor are 
with me, enduring wealth and prosperity,” says wisdom personi- 
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fied, but then adds: “My fruit is better than gold, even fine gold, 
and my yield than choice silver.” (8:18f) At another place wisdom 
is compared to the sweet drippings of the honeycomb. (24:13f) 

The purpose of biblical wisdom teaching is not to tell us how 
to get on in business and society. It is rather to reveal how the fear 
of the Lord subjects even the small and apparently trivial details of 
our existence to his by no means trivial rule. It calls for extension 
of our obedience to the whole length and width of our experience. 
Unless obedience is applied to everything it is not real. The book 
of Proverbs contains much that is lofty and fascinating. I have in 
this sermon on purpose limited myself to the lower level. Most of 
our day we are occupied with small things, and as our Lord says, in 
Luke: ‘ He who is faithful in a very little is faithful also in much; 
and he who is dishonest in a very little is dishonest also in much.” 
(16:10) 

The daily round of our little duties and pleasures forms the test- 
ing ground where our obedience to God must prove itself. The 
New Testament has revealed that we can only be obedient, be it 
in great things or in small ones, through faith in him who stands 
in the center of the Bible, Jesus Christ. For we depend entirely on 
him, the author of a new creation for getting away from the ani- 
mal in us, breaking its despotic rule and thus living the only life 
that deserves the name. 


LET US PRAY: 


Grant us, O Lord and Savior, to experience and express the 
power of the new life in our going out and in our coming in, in 
our sitting down and our getting up—so that we may attain the 
wisdom that enjoys the sweet taste of eternal fellowship with thee. 
Amen. 
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Prov. 2:1-14; 20-22 January 20, 1963 
Lk. 9:23-25 


RESPONSIBLE LIVING 


Prov. 8:13: “The fear of the Lord is the hatred of 
evil.” 


A week ago I preached on the text: “The fear of the Lord is the 
beginning of wisdom,” not its mere start but both its beginning 
and permanent condition. The present text proclaims the impact 
of the fear of the Lord on responsible living. In order to explain 
and illustrate it I have collected a few proverbs that deal with 
man’s relations to his fellow. There is plenty of sayings of this kind 
in the book of Proverbs. Not only in single sentences but in four 
longer passages young men are warned against the sin of adultery. 
(2:16-22; 6:24-35; 7:6-27; 9:13-18) Intriguings, sowings of dis- 
cord are condemned (6:12-19) 

Chastity, monogamy, marital fidelity are enjoined along with 
respect for father and mother. Stern warnings are issued against 
joining gangs of criminals. Let me call your attention to another 
very pertinetnt piece of instruction: In today’s world we are 

flooded with a deluge of advertising in the mail and daily papers, 
over radio and television, on the subway and on highways. Listen 
now to what Holy Scripture says to our public relations addiction: 

“Let another praise you, and not your own mouth; a stranger 
and not your own lips.” (27:2) 

In our society even the greetings of the day have widely become 
commercialized. When you dial the number of a business firm for 
information, the answer to your call is: “Good morning. This is 
the Bell Telephone Company.” In one of the proverbs calculated 
ostentation of friendliness is sternly denounced. “He who blesses 
his neighbor with a loud voice, rising early in the morning will be 
counted as cursing.” (27:14) In the Chicago Bible: “If a man rise 
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early in the morning, and bless his neighbor with a loud voice, it 
will be counted a curse to him.” In this manner we are all being 
cursed by soliciting over the phone. Dishonesty in business is even 
worse than self-praise and sale of feelings. “Diverse weights and 
diverse measures are both alike an abomination to the Lord,’ we 
read in this book. (20:10) Compare what we know of built-in 
death-lines in our autos, refrigerators, washing machines. Other 
sayings go much deeper, for instance, in enjoining mercy to the 
poor as opposed to sharp business practices: “He who oppresses a 
poor man insults his Maker, but he who is kind to the needy hon- 
ors him,” that is the Creator. ‘He who is kind to the poor lends 
to the Lord, and he will repay him for his deed.” (19:17) 

As in the Sermon on the Mount we are taught in Proverbs that 
mere correctness of action and behavior are not enough. A man 
must at his own risk go out of his way to help those who need 
help: “Rescue those who are being taken away to death; hold back 
those who are stumbling to the slaughter. If you say, ‘Behold, we 
did not know this, —does not he who weighs the heart perceive 
it? Does not he who keeps watch over your soul know it, and will 
he not requite man, according to his work?” (24:11f) 

Again: “Do not say to your neighbor, ‘Go, and come again; to- 
motrow I will give it,,—when you have it with you.” (3:28) 

Other sayings condemn the thirst for retaliation: “Do not say, 
‘I will repay evil’; wait for the Lord, and he will help you.” (20:22) 

Still stronger: “If your enemy is hungry, give him to eat; and if 
he is thirsty, give him water to drink; for you will heap coals of fire 
on his head, and the Lord will reward you.” (25:21f) 

The heaping of coals of fire on an enemy’s head seems repug- 
nant. Doesn’t it represent a more subtle and all the more sinister 
kind of retaliation? No. I believe it is a joke: Retaliate with good 
deeds instead of evil ones. So the apostle Paul must have under- 
stood the Proverb, for he quotes the whole of it in Rom. 12:20. 

A similar piece of blunt and rough humor that appealed to a 
society consisting largely of farmers: “Do not rejoice when your 
enemy falls, and let not your heart be glad when he stumbles; lest 
the Lord see it and be displeased, and turn away his anger from 
him.” (24:17£) The humor in the last sentence is that love as- 
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But hatred is straight condemned in Proverbs: This one is 
alluded to in the New Testament by Peter (4:8) and James 
(5:20): “Hatred stirs up strife, but love covers all offences.” 
(10:12) The number of places I quoted is small and the selection 
almost arbitrary, but it will do for my present purpose. All the sen- 
tences must now be placed in the light of the text: “The fear of 
the Lord is the hatred of evil.” 

First of all, it is not difficult to see that all the quotations do 
teach hatred of evil; lust, adultery, robbery, intriguing, dishonesty, 
flattery, revenge, self-praise, callous indifference to the plight of 
the needy, moral apathy, in a word, heartlessness. Then, however, 
the question arises why the bent of the will that checks and con- 
quers the evil in us is called fear. Wouldn’t we rather speak of self- 
control, purity, consideration, solidarity with one’s fellow man, 
kindness, mercy? Should mercy be founded on fear? The idea 
seems strange to us. The reason is that Scripture sees man as he 
really is, and we don’t. Scripture nowhere presents us with a placid 
system or code of ethics to which everybody consents with a yawn. 
We have enough ethical imperatives. 

What we need is a powerful incentive for doing good instead 
of evil. It is not true that gentle, intelligent persuasion will do the 
trick. Far more is needed to rouse us from our moral lethargy and 
the vacuum it leaves in the heart to be filled with fierce, bestial 
desires. The fear of the Lord is not to disagree with evil but to 
hate it passionately. What do we hate most? What we are afraid 
of. The fear of the Lord produces a hatred of evil that shrinks 
back, recoils, runs away from it. Why? Because evil kills him who 
does evil. The Creator’s judgment is upon him. The Maker and 
Governor of the world resists the evildoer. He is up against him. 
He rules the world with the firm intent of cleaning his creation by 
eliminating whatever defiles it. 

Therefore, to pursue evil is to run straight into the open gates 
of death: “The iniquities of the wicked ensnare him, and he is 
caught in the toils of his sin.” (5:22) The house of the loose 
woman “sinks down to death, and her paths to the shades; none 


who go to her come back nor do they regain the paths of life.” 
(2:18) 
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The man who lets himself be persuaded by her seductive speech 
goes “‘as an ox to the slaughter.” (7:22) 

Of the robbers it is said that “these men lie in wait for their 
own blood, they set an ambush for their own lives. Such are the 
ways of all who get gain by violence; it takes away the life of its 
possessors.” (1:18f) 

Now one of the quotations made it plain that the fear of evil 
and death is not only directed against sins of commission. A man 
who does not come to the rescue of the oppressed should know 
that he cannot plead innocent before the Lord “who keeps watch 
over your soul... and will... requite man according to his work.” 
(24:12f) Of one’s lukewarm heart one must be no less afraid than 
of committing flagrant transgression. 

The fear of the Lord thus positively constrains a man to obey 
God’s will of mercy toward all. Those who obey him humbly com- 
ply with his almighty rule over the world. To comply with God’s 
will is to know him as the source and essence of all blessedness. 
And this is what Scripture calls, life. Therefore, wisdom is repre- 
sented as saying to all the world: “He who finds me finds life, and 
obtains favor from the Lord; but he who misses me injures himself; 
all who hate me love death.” (8:35) But is it really that simple? 

Doesn’t it occur that a man who obeys God is recompensed with 
sufferings one after another? The problem of the sufferings of the 
righteous is treated in some Psalms and, above all, the book of 
Job. No smooth solution of the terrible problem is offered in Job 
or in Psalm 73. What is really offered matters far more. We are 
taught with the force of divine revelation that every sufferer who 
brings his suffering before God, even if the way he does it is by no 
means appropriate, will receive a divine reply that meets his need. 
Proverbs is less radical. We are simply taught over and over again 
that obedience toward God is wisdom and life, disobedience is 
folly and death. This insistence is so strong that one can only con- 
clude that it bespeaks a faith unshaken by facts and arguments 
that tend to prove it wrong. Who dare say that this faith is less 
realistic than the arguments of those who find fault with the Al- 
mighty or deny him altogether? 

Unreserved faith in God is indeed strongly enjoined in this 
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book: “Trust in the Lord with all your heart and do not rely on 
your own insight. In all your ways acknowledge him, and he will 
make straight your paths. Be not wise in your own eyes: fear the 
Lord and turn away from evil. It will be healing to your flesh and 
refreshments to your bones.” (3:5-8) 

Is this not profoundly true? Yes, it is, answers Israel. Yes, it is, 
answers the Church of Christ. 


LET US PRAY: 


O Lord Jesus, who camest to bring us life by judging in us what- 
ever deserves death, lead us, we ask thee, through thy Word and 
Spirit, to love our life in order to preserve it for ever. Amen. 
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Prov. 3:1-18 November 6, 1960 


DIVINE RETRIBUTION 


Prov. 22:4: “The reward for humility and fear of 
the Lord is riches and honor and life.” 


The English title of the book of Proverbs is somewhat mislead- 
ing. Proverbs is the rendering of a Hebrew word that is so rich in 
meaning that it defies translation. To prove this it is enough to 
state that the parables of Jesus would be called proverbs in 
Hebrew. We usually understand for proverbs part of traditional 
lore, products of the people’s mind as it ponders over the charac- 
ter of different types of men, the fate that meets them, or the 
meaning of what happens in the ordinary course of human life. 

But the majority of the sayings in this book are not popular 
proverbs. They are literary products, composed by the wise men 
of Israel, beginning with king Solomon. A modern commentator 
rather aptly calls them aphorisms. Now according to the Webster 
Collegiate Dictionary an aphorism is “a short pithy sentence, stat- 
ing a general doctrine or truth.” I do not feel happy with this 
definition. True, an aphorism is a short pithy sentence, but it does 
not necessarily state a general truth. Aphorisms often state particu- 
lar truths, and they state them always under a particular point of 
view that makes the statement one-sided. There is no intention of 
doing justice to all facts of reality. One aspect is selected to the 
neglect of others. If other possible aspects were included the 
aphorisms would not strike us with the moment of surprise that 
claims our attention and let it sink in our memory. 

“The reward for humility and fear of the Lord is riches and 
honor and life.” Can one say that all people who humbly fear the 
Lord get rich and will live long? It would be both heartless and 
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unreasonable to make such a sweeping statement, say, in a lecture 
on philosophy of history. But an aphorism is not a systematic dis- 
sertation. If I tried to paraphrase this text in words that are less 
exposed to doubt and challenge I would say: 

“God sometimes rewards those who fear him, in a visible, mate- 
rial way. Though that is by no means always the case. In this life 
the Divine retribution remains largely hidden yet we receive 
enough glimpses of it to strengthen our faith in the perfect right- 
eousness and almighty power of our supreme Ruler and Judge.” 

I hope that is a correct statement but how weak in comparison 
to the text! It lacks the striking force that constrains us to pay 
attention to it and remember it. I is quite easy to remember the 
text words, but I guess that my paraphrase cannot be repeated one 
minute after it is made. The Hebrew proverb makers pointed their 
sayings sharply so that they struck home, just like our Lord in his 
parables. 

Their exaggerations are not untruth but rather literary devices 
to make the truth stick. Their one-sidedness will not mislead the 
reader who studies them against the background of the whole book 
and of the whole Bible. From where did the Hebrew proverb mak- 
ers take their insight? It is almost a standard doctrine today that 
in contradistinction to the prophets they received them not by 
Divine revelation but rather from experience, thoughtful observ- 
ations and study. Now it is true that nowhere in this book do we 
hear the prophetical “Thus says the Lord.” The wise men of Israel 
did not claim special Divine revelation for their utterances. Yet 
they did not take their wisdom from mere experience. They applied 
their faith founded on Divine revelation to life experience. Thus 
they came to understand what they saw and learned about pros- 
perity and adversity, righteousness and wickedness, wisdom and 
folly. 

Let me read to you and briefly comment upon, some more prov- 
erbs that deal with Divine retribution. 

“He who finds wisdom finds life and obtains favor from the 
Lord; but he who misses wisdom injures himself.” (8:35£) Wis- 
dom is far more than prudence and shrewdness. It bears a moral 
and religious connotation. For in proverbs wisdom is identified 
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with the fear of the Lord. The statement is of a general character 
and quite unexceptionable but can only be appreciated and rightly 
understood by those who have faith in God. 

Now listen to this one: “The desire of the righteous ends only 
in good; the expectation of the wicked in wrath.” (11:23) It is 
certainly true that every wicked desire will finally recoil upon him 
who harbors it. Yet the aphorism could be written and its mean- 
ing can be grasped only by a man whose eyes God has opened to 
what lies behind the visible reality. It is a confession of faith like 
the following: “The light of the righteous rejoices, but the lamp 
of the wicked will be put out.” (13:9) 

Still less can the following saying be verified from mere empiri- 
cal observation: “Misfortune pursues sinners, but prosperity re- 
wards the righteous.” (13:21) The truth of this proverb does not 
lie on the surface. It is rooted in Divine providence as held by 
faith. The same holds good of the assertion that “the evil bow 
down before the good, the wicked at the gates of the righteous.” 
(14:19) Sometime they do, more often they don’t. Still, they 
always degrade themselves; their moral level is far beneath that of 
the righteous. Thus understood the aphorism is true, and its peren- 
nial truth is brought out by the device of legitimate exaggeration. 

“In the house of the righteous there is much treasure, but 
trouble befalls the income of the wicked.” (15:6) What kind of 
trouble? It may sometimes be financial trouble, but more often 
the wicked man whether he admits it or not is troubled by the 
horrible feeling deep down in his heart that he is wicked. The 
righteous man, whether rich or poor, will over and over again 
enjoy the treasure of God’s presence with him. 

“He who keeps the commandments keeps his life; he who de- 
spises the word will die.” (19:16) Sometimes, a mocker of God’s 
word dies prematurely, but that does not often happen. Still, the 
life of the disobedient is in the true perspective of faith not worth 
the name. He may be physically vigorous and boast of a large bank 
account, but if he lacks living knowledge of God he is as good as 
dead. Only he who serves God lives truly. The aphorisms quoted. 
are by no means primitive or glib. They are subtle and call for 
penetrating thought. Unfortunately, the Scripture teaching on 
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Divine retribution has often been reduced to the commonplace 
and thus distorted to the point of the ridiculous. 

Let me without comment quote some words from the Mishna, 
the first part of the Talmud that speak for or rather against them- 
selves: “Seven different plagues came into the world on account of 
seven chief transgressions: (1) If part of the people tithe their 
fruits and part do not, such a famine arises through drought that 
part of the people are in want and part have enough. (2) If no 
one tithes, there follows a famine from the devastation of war and 
from drought.” I will spare you the other 5 points. The Divine 
retribution is not subject to human calculation. For man can never 
anticipate the Lord’s decisions. In no case are we justified in accus- 
ing ourselves, still less others, of particular sins because of misfor- 
tune. That is what Job’s false friends did. Nor is well-being proof 
of Divine approval. We read in Proverbs 10:2: 

“Treasures gained by wickedness do not profit, but righteousness 
delivers from death.” “A rich man is wise in his own eyes, but a 
poor man who has understanding will find him out.” (28:11) 
Finally, a very realistic prayer: “Give me neither poverty nor 
riches; feed me with the food that is needful for me, lest I be full 
and deny thee, and say ‘Who is the Lord?’, or lest I be poor, and 
steal, and profane the name of my God.” (30:8f) Poverty, illness, 
pain are not proofs of Divine disfavor. They are ultimately means 
of dicipline applied by a loving father: “My son, do not despise 
the Lord’s discipline or be weary of his reproof, for the Lord re- 
proves him whom he loves, as a father the Son in whom he de- 
lights.” (3:11f) 

I said earlier in my sermon that the teaching on retribution in 
this book must be set against the background of the whole Bible. 

The strongest warnings against a cheap optimism that pretends 
to see virtue rewarded and vice punished everywhere are found 
in the book of Job. Let me quote two little known passages: “Have 
you ‘not asked those who travel the roads, and do you not accept 
their testimony that the wicked man is spared in the day of calam- 
ity, and that he is rescued in the day of wrath? Who declares his 
way to his face and who requites him for what he has done? When 
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he is borne to the grave, watch is kept over his tomb.” Job (21: 
29-32) 

“Why are not times of judgment kept by the Almighty, and 
why do those who know him never see his days? Men remove 
landmarks; they seize flocks and pasture them. They drive away 
the ass of the fatherless; they take the widow’s ox for a pledge. 
They thrust the poor off the road; the poor of the earth all hide 
themselves. Behold, like wild asses in the desert they go forth to 
their toil, seeking prey in the wilderness as food for their children. 
They gather their fodder in the field and they glean the vineyard 
of the wicked man. They lie all night naked, without clothing, 
and have no covering in the cold. They are wet with the rain of the 

_mountains and cling to the rock for want of shelter. ... They go 
about naked, without clothing; hungry they carry the sheaves; 
among the olive rows of the wicked they make oil; they tread the 
wine presses, but suffer thirst. From out of the city the dying 
groan, and the soul of the wounded cries for help; yet God pays 
no attention to their prayer.” (Job 24:1-12) 

That is not a doctrinal statement. It is the passionate outcry 
of a man whom his own misery had made sympathetic to all hu- 
man misery and the terrible wrong suffering by man from man. 
Job believed in Divine retribution. Yet he radically challenged its 
glib distortion. God’s answer to the prayers of the injured and 
afflicted can never be registered and played back on a tape recorder. 

Ecclesiastes lived and wrote under the same strain as the author 
of Job: “Again I saw all the oppressions that are practiced under 
the sun. And behold the tears of the oppressed, and they had no 
one to comfort them! On the side of their oppressors there was 
power, and there was no one to comfort them.” (4:1) “In my 
vain life I have seen everything; there is a righteous man who 
perishes in his righteousness, and there is a wicked man who pro- 
longs his life in his evil-doing.” (7:15) “One fate comes to all, to 
the righteous and the wicked, to the good and the evil. ... This is 
an evil in all that is done under the sun, that one fate comes to all; 
also the hearts of men are full of evil, and madness is in their 
hearts while they live, and after that they go to the dead.” (9:2,3) 
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Yet Ecclesiastes believed in Divine retribution and taught it, 
insisting, however, that we do not know the time of Divine 
retribution. 

For God’s rewards and punishments are incalculable. Divine 
retribution is a great mystery. Remember our Lord’ firm asser- 
tions that neither the cruel quelling by Pilate of a Galilean revolt, 
nor the accident of the collapsing tower that killed many bystand- 
~ ers nor the fact that a man is born blind must be attributed to any 
particular sin on which one could put his finger. 

I am not at all ashamed of believing in a God who rewards and 
punishes. Yet he is patient and merciful, granting us opportunities 
to repent and mend our ways. Let us really fear him. For any 
opportunity given us may be the last. God’s patience ends when 
in his judgment it makes no more sense. But wickedness is not a 
thing to be looked at and judged by us from outside. We have 
plenty of it in ourselves, every one. As one of the proverbs makers 
confesses: “Who can say, ‘I have made my heart clean; I am pure 
from sin?’” I do not deny the occurrence more frequent than is 
being assumed, of temporal, material reward and punishment. In 
my life I have seen punishment to make me shudder and I have 
seen enough reward to lift up my heart. I assume you have too. 
God in his supreme wisdom, at some times, makes his judicial 
actions plainly visible, at other times, keeps them hidden. Thus he 
teaches us both, his righteousness and might on the one hand and 
on the other, the misery of sinners living in a sinful world. The 
ultimate commentary on the text is therefore the Lord’s Prayer: 
“Thy kingdom come.” God judges us already now and his judg- 
ments will be made manifest and incontrovertibly established on 
the Day of Judgment. “The reward for humility and fear of the 
Lord is riches and honor and life.” All God’s dealings with us 

-are tokens of his love wooing for our response. 

He who responds will be rewarded already in this life. He will 
reap riches, being made rich in God. He will receive honor from 
God and eternal life beginning already here and now. And he will 
feel the inexpressible joy to which the book of Proverbs points 
with its simple, childlike and unfathomably profound praise of the 
wisdom that is more valuable than gold, silver and jewels and tastes 
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sweeter than honey. May we all taste it in ever increasing blessed- 
ness till we shall be deigned worthy to taste it to the full. 


LET US PRAY: 


O Lord who alone art wise, grant us to grow in the sweet wis- 
dom of faith, love and hope through Jesus Christ our Redeemer. 
Amen, 
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Proy. 31:10-31 May 8, 1960 


THE UNTIRING MOTHER 


Prov. 31:30B (Heb.): “A woman who fears the 
Lord is to be praised.” (LXX): “An intelligent 


woman is to be praised, and she praises the fear of 
the Lord.” 


The last portion of the book of Proverbs is a poem. The first 
letter of each verse follows the order of the Hebrew alphabet. The 
whole poem consists of 22 verses so that every one of the 22 let- 
ters of which the Hebrew alphabet consists is used, one after an- 
other. This poetic form called acrostic is also found in some 
Psalms. Originally, it may have been a device for memorizing. The 
effect on the reader is one of orderliness and completeness. A recent 
expositor remarks that “the writer summons the whole alphabet 
to expose the virtues of a worthy woman.” So great are her virtues 
that every letter is needed to contribute to her praise. 

In some of our Bibles the passage bears the title: Praise and 
properties of a good wife. I believe it makes a suitable subject of 
preaching on Mother’s Day as the good wife described is a mother 
and her activities are appraised by one who had been in a position 
to witness them all day long. The husband, of course, knows what 
good his wife is doing and acknowledges it with gratitude and 
admiration. Yet he is not a close witness as his duties keep him 
away from the home for much of the day. The children, however, 
are in the home. 

From morning till evening they see mother work, and if one of 
them awakens at night he notices that the lamp has not gone out 
(18) because she is still occupied. The poem therefore represents 
an affectionate record of mother’s beneficient activities as seen and 
described later by her son. That makes it a fit subject for our 
devoted study on the present occasion. Now the first thing to be 
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said about this beautiful poem is that it is in the Bible. Were it 
not in the Bible one might still greatly appreciate it for its liter- 
ary merit and be touched by the tender memories it evokes. It cer- 
tainly qualifies as a master piece in world literature. But its pur- 
pose is more than literary. It is edifying. 

It is intended to stir us to the fear of the Lord and his praise. 
“A woman who fears the Lord is to be praised.” The present text 
forms the focus on which we must fix our attention in order to 
understand the whole and take it to heart. For this excellent wife 
and mother is what she is because she fears the Lord. The fear of 
the Lord is as this whole book of Proverbs teaches—the beginning 
and abiding center of wisdom. The virtuous woman’s mind and 
character are imbued with godly wisdom, fruit of a sense of sacred 
responsibility before God which is what the book of Proverbs 
understands for the fear of the Lord. If we fail to take the fear of 
the Lord into account Mother’s Day becomes a pagan holiday yet 
devoid of the vigor of genuine pagan religion and quite unworthy 
of being celebrated at church. 

Throughout the poem we are taught what the fear of the Lord 
does. There is something queenly in this portrait of the ideal 
woman. From before dawn till late at night she rules her house- 
hold in order to provide for the needs of the family. Within the 
limits of what a human can do and ought to do the fear of the 
Lord makes her an imitator of God the Provider. As the Keeper 
of Israel never sleeps nor slumbers but at all times takes care of 
his people, so the mother exerts her whole strength in toiling for 
the good of all members of her household. Hers is indeed a full- 
time job: “She looks well to the ways of her household, and does 
not eat the bread of idleness.” (27) 

With her tireless toiling she sets her husband free for partici- 
pating in the administration of the town: “Her husband is known 
in the gates, when he sits among the elders of the land.” (23) The 
towns in ancient Palestine were usually built on a hill top and en- 
closed with a wall. The gateway inside the main gate was the cen- 
ter of public activities. Here, the elders, proprietors and warriors, 
sat together, discussing and deciding civic affairs. Every day they 
held, in American language, their town meeting which lasted for 
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most of the day. That the husband was in a position to share in 
the rule of the town, rejoicing in high reputation and sufficient 
wealth for making his influence felt, he owed in a large measure 
to his wife’s devotion and industry. 

“The heart of her husband trusts in her’—so that he need not 
worry about domestic affairs, “and he will have no lack of gain,” 
(11) as she maintains and increases his wealth. Her economic out- 
look is by no means provincial. She deals not only with the green- 
grocer at the next street corner but with keen intelligence appraises 
the value of imported goods: “She is like the ships of the mer- 
chants, she brings her food from afar.” (14) This does not refer 
to delicatessen but probably to raw materials from other parts of 
the country or from abroad which she manufactures in her home 
to sell the product for gain. For she works not only for the imme- 
diate needs of her own household but also develops some small- 
scale home industry of her own: ‘She perceives that her merchan- 
dise is profitable.” (18) “She makes linen garments and sell them, 
she delivers girdles to the merchants.” (24) 

She is both at the same time, a perfect house-wife and a shrewd 
business woman: “She considers a field and buys it; with the fruit 
of her hands” (that is, with the money she has earned), “she plants 
a vineyard.” (16) In order to perform her many tasks she needs 
helpers whom she supervises and whose efforts she assiduously 
organizes: “She rises while it is yet night and provides food for her 
household, and tasks for her maidens.” (15) 

Yet she never indulges in the aloofness of a mere manageress. 
With the work of her hands she sets an example to all: “She seeks 
wool and flax, and works with willing hands.” (13) “She girds her 
loins with strength and makes her arms strong.” (17) “Her lamp 
does not go out at night. She puts her hands to the distaff, and 
her hands hold the spindle.” (18b-19) 

Therefore her family is always well looked after: “She is not 
afraid of snow for her household; for all her household are clothed 
in scarlet.” (21) In providing for them all, she does not neglect her 
own dignity of appearance. Her appearance is not slovenly but 
queenly: “She makes herself coverings; her clothing is fine linen 
and purple.” (22) This is all wonderful and seems an idealized 
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picture to which only very few could live up. But what follows is 
still greater and calls for general imitation. 

For with all we have heard about her courage, strength of mind 
and will and dedication, this woman has not yet given the unam- 
biguous proof of real unselfishness. One can be very good to one’s 
next of kin and indifferent, even heartless and callous to others. 
The fear of the Lord teaches the good woman far better. If her . 
charity starts at home it does not fail to extend vigorously beyond 
it: “She opens her hand to the poor, and reaches out her hands to 
the needy.” (20) Her godly wisdom makes her mindful of the 
needs of strangers. It inspires her with mercy that breaks the limi- 
tations of family self-interest. 

At the same time, her strenuous concentration on her daily 
duties has not made her mind narrow and dull. She is thoughtful, 
tich in instruction: “She opens her mouth with wisdom, and the 
teaching of kindness is on her tongue.” (26) She does not bully 
her children and maidens but teaches them wisely and lovingly. 
Many a housewife has no interests beyond her daily routine except 
gossip and shallow social intercourse. The wise mother is able to 
teach the family along with her husband as her interests and expe- 
rience are wide enough to let her qualify as a teacher. Frequently 
in the book of Proverbs the young are admonished to listen to the 
instruction not of a father only but of both, father and mother. 

The fear of the Lord not only imbues the virtuous woman with 
devotion, strength of character, high intelligence, mercy and capa- 
bility of giving instruction. It also fills her with one of the most 
enviable of all human endowments, a genuine serenity founded 
on true confidence and inseparable from obedience: “Strength and 
dignity are her clothing” (not literally only but also descriptive of 
her character) “and she laughs at the time to come.” (25) She 
does not laugh boastfully but courageously, encouraging others, . 
Because she truly fears the Lord she is not afraid of the future and 
can inspire others with the same confidence. 

Since time immemorial women have been praised as a kind of 
beautiful chattel, and there are still many left who do not aim 
higher. The good and wise woman deserves quite a different kind 
of praise: “Charm is deceitful, and beauty is vain, but a woman 
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who fears the Lord is to be praised.” (30) All praise and worship 
are due to God. But that does not detract from the affectionate 
praise of those who serve the Lord as free, responsible agents. 
With their praise, the Lord himself is praised. Both husbands and 
children therefore join in paying tribute to the good wife and 
mother: “Her children rise up and call her blessed; her husband 
also, and he praises her: ‘Many women have done excellently, but 
you surpass them all.’” (28f) “She is far more precious than 
jewels.” (10) 

To a woman far more precious than jewels not only private but 
even public praise is due, a bold thought in the ancient world! 
“Give her of the fruit of her hands, and let her works praise her in 
the gates” (31) That makes it a public affair. Today we have 
gathered for an act of public praise. I said before that the picture 
drawn in this poem is an ideal one. Quite apart from the differ- 
ence in present economic and social conditions there is no single 
mother of whom all the virtues exhibited in this poem could be 
predicated. But some of them can, they are alive in your and my 
memory. 

Let us therefore give thanks to God and extol the virtues of our 
dear mother, whether we still rejoice in her being with us or hope 
once to join her again in the eternal felicity of those who served 
God with their loving obedience. 


LET US PRAY: 


To thee O Lord we do give thanks for all the motherly goodness 
and instruction we enjoyed, and with feelings of tender affection 
bring before thee our remembrance of the countless sacrifices 
rendered for our sake and the inextinguishable love bestowed upon 
us without our merit by our beloved mothers. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord who was born and raised by a devout woman who 
feared thee and whose praise lives for ever. Amen. 
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Eccl. 1:1-11 January 10, 1960 
I Cor. 1:18-25 


THE FOOLISHNESS OF 
THE WISE 


Eccl. 1:2: “Vanity of vanities, says the Speaker, van- 
ity of vanities! All is vanity.” 


Professionally, Ecclesiastes was a teacher of practical wisdom. 
Actually, he was far more. He was filled with a passionate desire 
to go to the root of or, as he calls it, to draw “the sum of things.” 
(7:25) He studied “all that happens under heaven,” “everything 
that is done under the sun” (1:13f) in order to grasp with his 
understanding “that which is.” (7:24) Ecclesiastes is a philosopher 
concerned with the question of being: What is it all about? What 
does it mean to be? What is the common denominator of all 
things that exist? 

The answer to his question he anticipates at the beginning of 
his book: “All is vanity,” literally, a vapor, transient, futile, devoid 
of aim and meaning. Having made this comprehensive statement, 
he proceeds to expound it by demonstrating that if we study the 
world under its guidance all things and events fall into place. He 
starts with nature. All observable natural events offer us a picture 
of constant change. For their positions and movements are invari- 
ably opposed to one another. The earth that remains for ever stands 
over against the passing generations of men. The sun describes the 
opposite movements of rising, setting and rising again. 

The wind blows to the south, then reverses its direction by going 
round to the north. “All streams run to the sea, but the sea is not 
full.” (1:7) Why? Because the water returns to the place from 
whete it came. (LXX: Vulg) All things and events are set against 
one another. This thought leads imperceptibly to another: All 
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things move in circles: “Round and round goes the wind.” (1:6) 
The result of endless change is one of repetitious, monotonous 
sameness. The connection between opposition and sameness is of 
strict logical necessity. If you could say no more about the world 
than that each event contradicts another, nothing could happen in 
such a world. There would be no world, for everything would im- 
mediately cancel out its opposite. 

The truth is that things and events contradict one another, but 
never at the same time. If the sun rose and set at the same time 
there would be no light. The concept of time, the connection be- 
tween time and being are central to the thought of Ecclesiastes. 

He therefore continues: “What has been is what will be, and 
what has been done is what will be done; and there is nothing new 
under the sun.” (ib. 9) 

Future and past bear essentially the same features. For the end- 
less flow of time serves the only purpose of making the endless 
opposition of occurrences possible. Time enables everything to exist 
for a fleeting moment in denying everything else. At the next 
moment the process is reversed, and so it goes on and on. And 
that’s all that happens. If that is all, there is nothing new under 
the sun. 

In the famous third chapter Ecclesiastes applies his view of the 
world to human activities: “For everything there is a season, and 
a time for every matter under the sun.” (3:1) The different occa- 
sions are again arranged in pairs of opposites as for instance birth 
and death, planting and plucking up, weeping and laughing, war 
and peace. Life requires us to do and suffer opposite things, but 
not at the same time. Because there is a season fixed for every mat- 
ter under the sun, one must do one thing now and the contrary 
at another time. Now what is the good of it? The given junctures 
require us to produce actions that are logically incompatible. It is 
the function of time to make possible what is in itself meaningless. 

In point of meaning mourning and dancing, finding and losing, 
breaking down and building up, in fact all human doings cancel 
out one another. All we do and experience is declared null and 
void by the opposites which we also do and experience. That that 
happens at different times does not remove the inner contradiction 
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of our behavior. Finally, birth is actually canceled out by death, 
as our life-span is only the time that prevents the two from coin- 
ciding. When our time is over death overtakes birth. How futile! 
“What gain has the worker from his toil?” (3:9) “What has a 
man from all the toil and strain with which he toils beneath the 
sun? For his days are full of pain, and his work is a vexation; 
even in the night his mind does not rest. This also is vanity.” 
(2:22f) 

That is not the expression of a passing or lasting mood of mind. 
It is the application to the human lot of a general insight into the 
nature of things. Man as an individual suffers pain, vexation and 
constant restlessness because his whole existence is nothing but a 
futile sequence of reciprocal negations till death speaks its incon- 
testable no to man and beast alike. Human society too is a web 
of mutual negations as demonstrated by anecdotal material and 
pathetic social observations concerning the bitter wrong done by 
man to man. Human life therefore comes entirely under the pain- 
ful statement that in the first chapter is made about the course of 
nature: “All things are full of weariness; a man cannot utter it.” 
(1:8) “All is vanity.” 

It is of crucial importance for the understanding of this book to 
observe what the author adds to this text. At several places (1:17- 
2:11 pass) he puts it this way: “All is vanity, and a striving after 
wind.” For what Ecclesiastes says about the boring monotony and 
worthlessness that both, nature and human life show him is not an 
academic proposition, result of a detached, theoretical study. We 
must see everything this way as we are striving after wind. Only 
because humanity for which Ecclesiastes is the speaker strives after 
wind all that is and happens shows us the grinning face of futility 
and meaninglessness. In stating that all is vanity the writer con- 
fesses on our behalf that we crave for what is utterly empty. 

This craving puts the stamp of worthlessness on all human en- 
deavors including the pursuit of wisdom and understanding. The 
search for truth is good and necessary, made imperative by our 
very nature as men. The way, however, we practice it does not fun- 
damentally differ from hunting for money or pleasure. The chase 
of meaning bears the same pathetic structure as the chase of happi- 
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ness in all its other forms. What we chase is in every instance a 
mere phantom yet whenever reality convicts a man of the aimless- 
ness of his efforts he says to himself: Just wait a little; I will yet 
find it. What can be found? When Ecclesiastes with all the 
strength of his heart gave himself to the search for truth and mean- 
ing what did he find? The snares of sex and the impenetrability of 
woman’s mind to man’s. 

Listen to his words: “I turned my mind to know and to search 
out and to see wisdom and the sum of things.... And I found 
more bitter than death the woman whose heart is snares and nets, 
and whose hands are fetters; he who pleases God escapes her, but 
the sinner is taken by her.” (7:25) Over two millennia before our 
all too sex-minded generation this great student of human nature 
knew already that sexual folly brings into sharp relief the common 
denominator of all human folly. It brings it into relief; it is not 
identical with it. For without break in continuity Ecclesiastes goes 
on describing a very characteristic disillusionment he suffered in 
his intellectual pursuits. 

“Behold, this is what I found, says the Speaker, adding one 
thing to another to find the sum, which my mind ‘has sought re- 
peatedly, but I have not found. One man among a thousand I 
found, but a woman among all these I have not found.” (ib., 27-29) 

Ecclesiastes does not join the crowd of grinning jokers whose jar- 
ring song of male superiority fills the taverns of the centuries. 
Luther once said about one of this kind: “Has this fellow forgot- 
ten that he had a mother?” Eclesiastes confesses that woman de- 
fied his attempts to draw the sum of things. Womanhood places 
an insurmountable barrier in the path of the reckless thinker who 
wants to make the whole realm of being consonant to his very 
wise striving after wind. Human wisdom carries its own depravity 
and grief. 

Though it is far better to be a wise man than a fool also the 
wise man falls prey to delusions. No wrong is done to him if in the 
end he must die like the fool. For like everybody else he lives 
and thinks in a vacuum. How to escape from this vacuum? The 
question concerns every man as a man. What is the answer? “Fear 
God,” teaches Ecclesiastes. Instead of proudly looking around to 
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see what the world has to offer you accept your lot in submitting 
to him in whose behest the sun runs, the winds blow, the waters 
flow and every occasion in your own life is formed, to be used by 
you in making the best of it. Take your bearings from God’s will 
that manifests itself in ordering all that happens. 

You cannot ask him questions. It is you who are asked the ques- 
tion whether to go on with your vain delusions or to do what God 
gives you to do and enjoy what he gives you to enjoy. Toil while 
you must, then stop for receiving his good gifts. Fear God in yield- 
ing to his will so long as there is time for your life is limited. Let 
your life be filled with the content God provides for you, for the 
day is coming when there will be no more content. 

Beyond this Ecclesiastes does not go. What he offers are not 
philosophical or theological tenets but a spirit, an attitude towards 
God and world. 

The fear of God which he teaches consists in subduing and 
crushing our frivolous expectations that take our own life and the 
whole world of being for a blank to be inscribed by our own will 
and wisdom. There is no such blank. There is God’s handwriting 
on every wall to which we, in order to escape futility ought to 
conform with a humble, reverent subjection. Stop listening to the 
irresponsible fancies of your heart. Listen to God to learn the true 
wisdom that makes a man’s “face shine, and the hardness of his 
countenance is changed.” (8:1) His face lights up as the rigor of 
futility is changed into living humanity. 

“All is vanity and a striving after wind.” I have tried to show 
that the true meaning of this text is penitential. There is no seri- 
ousness without repentance. Ecclesiastes teaches seriousness over 
against childishness. Every generation of men is in dire need of 
his teaching, particularly our own with its futile pagan reliance on 
physical and psychological gadgets of all kinds. It is also childish 
to complain that Ecclesiastes has no message from the core of 
Biblical revelation, God’s abundant love and unfathomable mercy. 
Listen to his limited message, repent of your striving after wind, 
turn serious and you will be receptive to the greater things God 
revealed us in his word. 


Zi 


The message of Ecclesiastes is preparatory. And that makes him 
the great philosopher he is. For true philosophy is preparatory. 


LET US PRAY: 


O Lord, who hast been our dwelling place in all generations— 
from everlasting to everlasting thou art God.—Teach us, we be- 
seech thee, to number our days that we may get a heart of wisdom. 
—And let thy favor be upon us, establishing the work of our hands 
upon us, yea, the work of our hands establish thou it. Amen. 
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Eccl. 1:1-3 October 25, 1959 
3:1-14 
Lk. 17:33 


JOY IN TOILING 


Eccl. 3:22: “So I saw that there is nothing better 
than that a man should enjoy his work, for that is 
his portion; who can bring him to see what will be 
after him?” 


“What is the meaning of life?” “There is no meaning,” says 
Ecclesiastes. “Why! ‘There should be something in it for me.” 
“There is nothing in it for you,” says Ecclesiastes. But then one 
must clean despair of everything!” “You are a fool,” replies Ecclesi- 
astes. “Vanity of vanities. All is vanity.” Why is all vanity? Because 
the world as God has made it will constantly frustrate your selfish 
calculations and childish expectations. In order to get sober you 
will have to consider what the world really is: 

“The sun rises and the sun goes down, and hastens to the place 
where it rises. The wind blows to the south, and goes round to the 
north; round and round goes the wind, and on its circuits the wind 
returns. All streams run to the sea, but the sea is not full; to the 
place where the streams flow, there they flow again ...and there 
is nothing new under the sun.” (1:5-7; 9b) 

The whole world runs as in an ever repeated circle. What is it 
all about? Monotony, boredom, weariness: “All things are full of 
weariness; a man cannot utter it; the eye is not satisfied with see- 
ing, nor the ear filled with hearing.” (ib., 8) The order and con- 
stancy of nature under Divine Law that filled other Biblical writers 
with a sense of admiration, gratitude and praise is to this author 
a cause of tedium and annoyance. Doesn’t he believe in God the 
Creator? He does, yet at the same time, is keenly aware of the dis- 
crepancy between the created order and man’s disorderly heart. 
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For the Creator constantly resists our inveterate desire to seize 
upon his world. He has made all things to slip out of our greedy 
hands. In the third chapter of the book part of which I read to 
you we are told that for every human activity or inactivity there 
is a Divinely appointed time. Wisdom consists in knowing not 
only what to do but also when to do it. When there is an occa- 
sion for weeping for instance one must not laugh, or when there 
is an occasion for speaking you must not keep silence. So “God 
has made everything beautiful in its time.” (3:11) And yet the 
famous passage concludes with the pathetic exclamation: “What 
gain has the worker from his toil?” (3:9) All the time we miss 
our time. 

“Man’s trouble is heavy upon him,” (8:6) because he fails to 
fit in with the Divine design. He does not conform to the Divinely 
appointed junctures. He rather insists on the gratification of his 
own whims and desires. We have no gain from our toil because 
we seek nothing but gain. Man’s self-seeking is deeply rooted and 
universal. “Then I saw that all toil and all skill in work come from 
a man’s envy of his neighbor. This also is vanity and striving after 
wind.” (4:4) It leads to ruthless social exploitation: “Again I saw 
all the oppressions that are practiced under the sun. And behold, 
the tears of the oppressed, and they had no one to comfort them! 
On the side of their oppressors there was power, and there was no 
one to comfort them.” (4:1) 

Our acquisitiveness not only hurts and destroys others but also 
boomerangs on ourselves: It deprives life of substance and content. 
“He who loves money will not be satisfied with money; nor he who 
loves wealth, with gain: this also is vanity.” (5:10) “Again, I saw 
vanity under the sun: a person who has no one, either son or 
brother, yet there is no end to all his toil, and his eyes are never 
satisfied with riches, so that he never asks, ‘For whom am I toiling 
and depriving myself of pleasure?’ This also is vanity and an un- 
happy business.” (4:7£: Cp. 2:18-21) 

Nobody can deny the truth of those trenchant denunciations, 
but we have a way of blunting their edge. We try to bridle our 
appetites with a sense of social obligation. As they say today: Let’s 
adopt a code of ethics and everything will work out fine.” 
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Very good, replies Ecclesiastes, only don’t presume that your 
new-fangled righteousness will pay you dividends. So long as you 
interpret happiness in terms of material advantage your clever 
honesty will not profit you: 

“There is a vanity which takes place on earth, that there are 
righteous men to whom it happens according to the deeds of the 
wicked, and there are wicked men to whom it happens according 
to the deeds of the righteous. I said this also is vanity.” (8:14) “In 
my vain life I have seen everything; there is a righteous man who 
perishes in his righteousness, and there is a wicked man who pro- 
longs his life in his evil-doing.” (7:15, Cp. 8:10-11) “One fate 
comes to all,” (9:3) For the righteous and the wicked, the wise 
and the fool must all die. (Cp. 2:14-17) Man and beast must die 
alike. (3:18-21; 5:15) The imminence of death which this great 
thinker takes very seriously finally frustrates all selfish ambitions. 

Those are the premises from which the author draws his sober 
conclusions: “What does man gain by all the toil at which he 
toils under the sun?” (1:3) Nothing, so long as he is bent on 
gain. “What does man have from all his toil and strain?” (2:22) 
Nothing, so long as he wants to grasp and have. What shall we 
do, then? Shall we remain idle? By no means. Ecclesiastes com- 
mends assiduous work: “Cast your bread upon the waters, for you 
will find it after many days.” (11:1) “Through sloth the roofs 
sinks in and through indolence the house leaks.” (10:18) “What- 
ever your hands find to do, do it with your might.” (9:10. Cf 4:5) 

Only do it not in a rash, greedy mind but rather in waiting for 
and listening to God. According to a famous place in the fifth 
chapter he who attends Divine service at the Temple should guard 
his steps: “To draw near to listen is better than to offer the sacri- 
fice of fools.” (5:1) 

Stop, listen, consider—this is the gist of the author’s ethical 
teachings, scattered over the whole book. Only in a listening atti- 
tude can one get the better of the rapacious greed that infects 
man’s work, thought (9:16, 11:5, 7:10f, 7:23f, 1:13-44 and 16) 
and pleasure (2:1-11) Instead of measuring the world by the stand- 
ards of your own desire be constantly on the lookout for the 
Divinely appointed junctures and opportunities. We cannot find 
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out what he does and why (3:11) We cannot with our selfish 
thoughts penetrate the present, (8:17; 11:5) and the future is hid- 
den from us. (3:22C; 6:12B; 7:14; 8:7; 7:5) Man “is not able to 
dispute with one stronger than he.” (6:10) Instead of kicking 
against the pricks he must “fear God” (7:18; 3:14; 8:12; 12:13) 
and “accept his lot.” (5:19C) To fear God to whom we are respon- 
sible and accountable (11:9C) is to submit here and now to his 
almightly irresistible power that makes and tules all things: “I 
know that whatever God does endures for ever; nothing can be 
added to it, nor anything taken from it; God has made it so, in 
order that men should fear before him.” (3:14) The fear of God 
crushes our self-seeking and striving after wind that projects our 
own futility into his creation. 

God does not take consideration of what we fancy to be good 
for ourselves. His ever active providence sweeps our fancies away, 
but that does not make him a grudger. The man who fears God, 
obediently keeping pace with his actions that shape our lot from 
morning till night will gratefully enjoy the pleasures and delights 
that are also part of his providential ordering of life. For God pro- 
vides us with pleasure as well as with pain, and to fear him is to 
take both from his hand. 

Thus Ecclesiastes can write: “What has a man from all the toil 
and strain with which he toils beneath the sun? For all his days 
are full of pain, and his work is a vexation; even in the night his 
mind does not rest. This also is vanity,’—then continue in the 
same breath: “There is nothing better for a man than that he 
should eat and drink, and find enjoyment in his toil. This also, 
I saw, is from the hand of God; for apart from him who can eat 
or who can have enjoyment?” (2:22-25) (Cp. 3:22) He sums up 
his message with a call to joy: “I commend enjoyment, for man 
has no good thing under the sun but to eat, and drink, and enjoy 
himself, for this will go with him in his toil through the days of 
life which God gives him under the sun.” (8:15. Cp. 5:19f; 9:7-9) 
Ecclesiastes does not reduce enjoyment to sensuous pleasure. Eat- 
ing and drinking typify the satisfactions we can draw from God’s 
everyday gifts. 

The beautiful poetic expression “under the sun” occurs 27 times 
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in this little book and nowhere else in the Bible. Ecclesiastes 
loved the sunshine. We read in 11:7: “Light is sweet, and it is 
pleasant for the eyes to behold the sun.” I hope you appreciate the 
lyrical beauty of this verse and will still greater appreciate the grave 
beauty of the last chapter of the book in reading it at home. It is 
one of the greatest poems ever written. This writer who has been 
called a sceptic, a materialist, a sensualist, had a profound sense 
of the delights which the Creator grants to those who live in his 
creation instead of greedily robbing it of its content. 

From his so often misunderstood biting sarcasm in denouncing 
his own and our self-centeredness a line must be drawn to the 
cross of Christ: “Whoever seeks to gain his life, says the Savior, 
“will lose it, but whoever loses his life will preserve it.” (Lk. 17:33) 
He himself lost his life for our sake that we might lose and pre- 
serve it for his sake. Hear the blessed echo of Christ’s saying in 
Paul’s letter to the Romans: “None of us lives to himself, and 
none of us dies to himself. If we live, we live to the Lord, and if 
we die, we die to the Lord; so then, whether we live or whether 
we die, we are the Lord’s.” (Rom. 14:7f) And in Colossians Paul 
in the light of God’s revelation in Christ draws the ultimate con- 
clusions from what Eccelsiastes said about the vexations and joys 
of our daily toil, a conclusion which Ecclesiastes himself was not 
yet able to draw: 

“Slaves, whatever your task, work heartily, as serving the Lord 
and not men, knowing that from the Lord you will receive the 
inheritance as your reward; you are serving the Lord Christ!” (Col. 
3:23f) 

That we are not masters but servants is the definite message of 
Ecclesiastes. That he whom we must serve is the Love that died 
and rose for us is the message of the New Testament. And on this 
day that we celebrate the 442nd anniversary of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation we should in a particular sense feel reminded of what 
Luther and Calvin taught us, that this life with all its strain and 
pain is Divinely allotted to us for doing his will, for glorifying his 
name at the place God has assigned to every one and where we can 
through faith enjoy him in our daily toiling. 
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LET US PRAY: 


O Lord Jesus Christ who with thy work as a carpenter hast sanc- 
tified all labor, grant us, we beseech thee, thy Spirit that we may 
in the very pressure of toiling and trouble recognize the blissful 
presence of our Creator and Provider. May we always humble our- 
selves under the mighty hand of God, bearing our cross and ac- 
knowledging the blessing of the Cross. Amen. 
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Eccles. 3:1-14 January 3, 1960 
Jas. 4:13-15; 5:7-8 


THE TIME ALLOTTED TO US 


New Year’s Sermon on Eccles. 7:14: “In the day of 
prosperity be joyful and in the day of adversity con- 
sider; God has made the one as well as the other.” 


Many ancient writers, particularly among the Hebrews, wrote 
their books in the name of one of the famous men of the past. 
During the three centuries before Christ a number of books which 
have survived named as their authors Adam, Enoch, Abraham, 
Isaac, the twelve patriarchs, Moses Elijah, Daniel, Ezra and 
many others. This was an innocent and often meaningful literary 
device that by no means involved something like forgery. 

Some of those books were later incorporated into the Jewish 
Bible which is our Protestant Old Testament. A few more are in 
the Roman Catholic Bible while the majority are not recognized 
as sacred Scriptures though there are very good books among them. 
Now among the ancients whom later writers impersonated the 
name used most frequently is that of king Solomon. For Solo- 
mon was famous for his wisdom and literary skill. Of the books 
that bear his name three are in the Bible, Song of Songs, Proverbs 
and Ecclesiastes. 

In the case of Ecclesiastes who actually wrote shortly before 250 
B.C. the choice of the pseudonym is particularly fortunate and to 
the point. 

The theme of the book is indicated by the initial and several 
times repeated exclamation: “Vanity of vanities! All is vanity.” 
Later rabbis said poignantly that if an ill-tempered beggar had 
made this statement people would say, “Of course, that’s how he 
feels. What else could this poor, ignorant fellow have to say?” It 
is quite different if you hear it from the mouth of a king who in 
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wisdom, wealth and good fortune excelled all who were before him 
and came after him in Jerusalem. If Solomon is represented as 
calling life utterly futile one is rather inclined to listen. 

Let us now listen to how Solomon applied his wisdom to the 
pursuit of happiness: “I made myself great works; I built houses 
and planted vineyards for myself. I made myself gardens and parks, 
and planted in them all kinds of fruit trees....I had also great 
possessions of herds and flocks, more than any who had been be- 
fore me in Jerusalem. I also gathered for myself silver and gold and 
the treasure of kings and provinces; I got singers, both men and 
women, and many concubines, man’s delight.” 

“So I became great and surpassed all who were before me in 
Jerusalem; also my wisdom remained with me. And whatever 
my eyes desired I did not keep from them; I kept my heart from 
no pleasure, for my heart found pleasure in all my toil, and this 
was my reward for all my toil.” (2:4-10) 

So Solomon perfectly understood the art of what our advertising 
agents today call gracious living. Yet what follows immediately 
in the passage is a very sobering statement like a sudden splash of 
ice-cold water: “Then I considered all that my hands had done 
and the toil I had spent in doing it, and behold, all was vanity and 
a striving after wind, and there was nothing to be gained under 
the sun.” (2:11) 

You notice that Solomon’s shrill awareness of futility did not 
attend a life of failure but one of fabulous prosperity and success. 
Solomon had and did all he wanted. He satisfied his desires only 
to discover that what he had thought he would gain was still as 
remote as it had been when he started off. 

After he had arrived at all his purposes he was struck with the 
tormenting inner conviction, that that was not what he had been 
seeking all the time. He saw that there was a permanent gulf fixed 
between the realization of his plans (which he achieved) and the 
ultimate aim back of his plans and actions (which he did ‘not 
achieve and now knew he would never achieve). 

I am certain there is no man in the world who did not from 
time to time make similar experiences of disillusionment, Yet 
when we make them we feel depressed for a while then pass on un- 
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taught. Ecclesiastes stopped and thought. His passionate resolution 
to go to the root of his disillusionment makes him the great thinker 
and teacher he is. The book leaves no doubt that the experience of 
disillusionment attributed to Solomon was the author’s own recur- 
ring experience. He suffered many an inner defeat, and all those 
defeats he sees being summed up and sealed in man’s final fate. 

He is indefatigable in hammering away at the fact that with all 
our phantastic anticipations of a fulfillment ahead our real future 
is one we share with the brutes: “For the fate of the sons of man 
and the fate of the beasts is the same; as one dies, so dies the 
other. They all have the same breath, and man has no advantage 
over the beasts; for all is vanity. All go to the same place; all are 
from the dust, and all turn to dust again. Who knows whether the 
spirit of man goes upward and the spirit of the beasts goes down 
to the earth?” (3:19-21) “As he came from his mother’s womb he 
shall go again, naked as he came, and shall take nothing for his 
toil, which he may carry away in his hand... .Just as he came, so 
shall he go, and what gain has he that he toiled for the wind, and 
spent all his days in darkness and grief, in much vexation and sick- 
ness and resentment?” (5:15-17) 

Death finally unmasks the futile striving after wind at the bot- 
tom of all our cravings. 

Ecclesiastes has much to say about blind acquisitiveness, 
insatiable greed, mutual jealousy, brutal oppression, dishonesty, 
corruption. Over against those vices he commends righteousness 
and self-control. Yet even the righteous and wise are not allowed 
to draw ultimate consolation from their virtues. King Solomon’s 
disillusionment shows that even the wisest man must ultimately 
confess the futility of his endeavors. He also has been striving after 
wind all the time. And in the end there is no difference between 
his fate and that of the fool: “How the wise man dies just like the 
fool!” (2:16) “This also is vanity.” (2:21) 

What is it that makes all our doings, wise or foolish, a striving 
after wind? That we reckon without our host. With all our reli- 
giousness we have not taken into account what God does and what 
place he has assigned to man. 

Ecclesiastes’ historical position is that of a bold, original thinker 
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who could no longer seek God in the way his fathers had sought 
him. To the prophets of old God had revealed himself in deeds 
of chastisement and deliverance as he ruled over the history of 
his people. At the time of Ecclesiastes Palestine was a little prov- 
ince under the foreign government of the capricious Ptolemeic 
rulers of Egypt and their corrupt underlings. It had lost what may 
be called, its place in history. 

In order to make the faith of his fathers come alive to him 
Ecclesiastes had to encounter the same God in his and his fellow 
men’s eventless every-day life. If God is real—as he never doubted 
he was—one must meet him in the ordinary happenings that occur 
in one’s experience from one day to the next. And that makes the 
message of this book so incisive and relevant to every man at every 
time. 

What was the result of his quest? Did Ecclesiastes meet God? 
He met him as the One who resisted him. Remember today’s les- 
son: “For everything there is a season, and a time for every matter 
under heaven.” Yet as we hear later, “man does not know his 
time.” (9:12) 

He refuses to understand that his opportunities are not of his 
own appointing. It is God who makes assignments, not we. 

We cannot argue with him and ask him questions. We must 
not hanker after the meaning of our life as if that were a matter 
we could arrange with ourselves. We have got to do “the business 
that God has given to the sons of men to be busy with.” (3:10) 
We must start with his will, not ours, today, to-morrow and after. 
We must conform to the Divinely ordained juncture instead of 
stretching forth our hands into a vacuum. God alone rules. “He 
makes everything” (11:5), filling every moment in our life-span 
with the content it has. Submission to him is the only remedy for 
our continuous escapades into a chimerical future. It is the effec- 
tive check on the striving after wind that makes us miserable. 

And that is what Ecclesiastes understands for the fear of God: 
“I know that whatever God does endures forever; nothing can be 
added to it, nor anything taken from it; God has made it so, in 
order that man should fear before him.” (3:14) 

Man has neither the first word nor the last. His place is be- 
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tween the two, yielding and responding to the will of God which 
is a good will, for “God has made everything beautiful in its time.” 
(3:11) He does not only send us trouble. There are many enjoy- 
ments to be had, every day. The fear of him will teach us to take 
both, hardship and delight, from his hand. The ones we must bear 
as God has destined us to bear them, the others enjoy as he grants 
them, instead of our deferring enjoyment to a phantastic future. 
“In the day of prosperity be joyful and in the day of adversity 
consider; God has made the one as well as the other.” (7:14) 

It would be wrong to complain that the balance between pleas- 
ure and pain is always in favor of the latter. For as king Solomon 
is represented as having observed, wisdom leads us to draw pleasure 
even from toiling: “I kept my heart from no pleasure, for my heart 
found pleasure in all my toil, and this was my reward for all my 
toil.” (2:10) 

At this point Ecclesiastes stops. He does not hold out to us hope 
for a better life after death, He does not teach immortality but 
rather mortality. And that is in accordance with the whole Bible. 
For the Bible unlike some Greek philosophers with whom Eccles- 
iastes probably takes issue in his book does not teach immortality 
as an inherent capacity of the soul. 

It teaches the resurrection of the body by Divine action. But 
that was to be revealed later than at the time Ecclesiastes wrote. 
And in order to grasp what eternal life really means we must have 
first learned from the Old Testament to take death seriously. 
That is what Jesus did in weeping at the grave of Lazarus though 
he knew he was going to raise him. That is what Ecclesiastes can 
teach us with greater force and poignancy than anybody else. One 
might even call him a herald of the resurrection later to be re- 
vealed. For he prompts us to take our bearings from God’s action 
and never from ourselves, all human wisdom and righteousness 
notwithstanding. 

“Thy will be done, on earth as it is in heaven.” The third clause 
of the Lord’s prayer includes in its rich meaning the message of 
Ecclesiastes. For the fear of God which Ecclesiastes teaches con- 
sists in reverent surrender to his will. 

Can I offer you a better New Year’s message than the call to 
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surrender to his wili? I am not a glib optimist who is professionally 
obliged to promise you a bright, splendid future at this season of 
the year. I can only make this promise that is fortified not only 
by the teaching of the strong book under review but still more so 
by the gospel of the crucified and risen Savior. 

If you and I learn better, to fear God, taking our directives from 
his will, manifest in what happens to us every day and interpreted 
by his word, every day, any stress and strain, any pain and afflic- 
tion we may have to endure during this New Year will be more 
than compensated for by the joys God has in store for us all in 
this year of grace and for all eternity. 


LET US PRAY: 


Grant us, O Father, to really believe that all that comes to us 
_comes from a Father’s hand. May we better realize thy love for us, 
accepting its tokens in the form of both, sufferings and blessings. 
And let us give a good account of ourselves by living the true life 
of thy beloved children for whom thou hast sacrificed thy Son, our 
Redeemer from ourselves and all evil. Amen. 
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Ps. 105:1-6 October 9, 1960 
Mt. 6:25-34 


RESPONSE TO GOD’S 
PROVIDENCE 


Eccl. 7:13-14: “Consider the work of God; who can 
make straight what he has made crooked? In the day 
of prosperity be joyful and in the day of adversity 
consider; God has made the one as well as the other, 
so that man may not find out anything that will be 
after him.” 


“Consider the work of God.” According to Ecclesiastes nothing 
happens or will ever happen that is not the work of God. He 
asserts that “God makes everything” (11:5) He teaches that 
“whatever has come to be has already been named, and it is known 
what man is, and that he is not able to dispute with one stronger 
than he.” (6:10) Those statements to which similar ones could be 
added are rooted in the earlier books of the Old Testament. 

We read in Isaiah 45:6f: “I am the Lord, and there is no other. 
I form light and create darkness, I make well and create woe, I am 
the Lord, who do all these things.” 

The same conviction is found in the historical books (2 Sam. 
16:10f) and in the Old Testament wisdom literature of which 
Ecclesiastes forms the latest product. Listen to these pithy words 
from the book of Proverbs: “Many are the plans in the mind of 
man, but it is the purpose of the Lord that will be established.” 
(19:21) “The lot is cast into the lap, but the decision is wholly 
from the Lord.” (16:33) And still stronger: “A man’s mind plans 
his way, but the Lord directs his steps.” (16:9) In teaching Divine 
predestination the Biblical writers do not in the least abridge hu- 
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man responsibility. God makes everything, but with what he does 
he challenges man, calling forth his free response. 

The freedom God grants us over and over again is not given to 
our hands or legs or lips but to the heart only. Once the heart 
has acted with its yes or no to God, everything that follows is made 
by God, in reaction to the heart’s decision. Even the words on our 
lips are made by him. No man lords it over his tongue. “The plans 
of the mind,” we read again in Proverbs (16:1) “belong to man, 
but the answer of the tongue is from the Lord.” Two ancient Jew- 
ish sages described the relation of God’s almighty providence and 
human freedom tersely and in accordance with Scripture. One 
taught: “Everything is predestined; freedom is given.” Another: 
“Everything is foreordained except the fear of God.” 

“Consider the work of God; who can make straight what he has 
made crooked?” To our minds the ways of Divine providence seem 
to run not in a straight but in a crooked line. We feel baffled by 
the ever re-curring ups and downs in our own lives and in the 
history of the world. We are left without a clue as to the ultimate 
outcome. There is no visible pattern to indicate a future solution 
‘of our own personal and of humanity’s perplexing problems. God 
has made it so, declares Ecclesiastes “that man may not find out 
anything that will be after him.” 

And because God has made it so we must comply with his rule. 
We must humbly submit to his will, always and everywhere. 
Break away from the vain attempt to solve the riddles of life by 
applying the standards of your own thought and desires. 

Break your proud, impatient self-will to rest in his will. “Con- 
sider the work of God,” instead of insisting on your own ideas on 
how your and the world’s destiny ought to be managed. The Lord 
tuns the show, not you. 

The events God ordains present themselves to us either as pros- 
perous or as adverse. We cannot help making this distinction, 
but we must not let it mislead us. God’s purpose is always one 
and the same and suffers no division. “He has made everything 
beautiful in its time,” teaches Ecclesiastes (3:11) If we interpret 
this statement in the light of the New Testament revelation the 
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conclusion is that all God did, does, or ever will do proceeds from 
the perfect wisdom of his faithful, holy love. 

Therefore, his providential actions, whether they cause prosperity 
or adversity, claim one and the same response with our surrender 
of faith. 

For everything God lets happen is a challenge to call forth our 
faith. God loves me. He gave his Son for me. Thus I have got to 
trust him, unconditionally, unreservedly. And this trust ot the 
heart I am called to put into all the details of my life, entering 
his presence anew in response to everything that happens from 
morning till night. Only by faith can I overcome the lethargy 
and dullness that darkens my mind. Only by faith can I conquer 
the malcontent and despair of my natural man. 

Faith alone is a match for the most formidable obstacle for 
the approach to God, the evil conscience that shuts us out from his 
presence. Whether we admit it or not apart from faith we are under 
a curse, dreading the retribution for our sins. By faith we “consider 
the work of God” in Christ, his sacrifice that cleanses us from our 
sins and cancels our guilt. By faith I know that God loves me, not 
in general, but just now, here and now. He loves me with a deter- 
mined, glowing love despite my abominable sinfulness. To this 
God who has given his Son for my Salvation from sin and death I 
can entrust myself completely. 

In the light of the work of God in Christ we must consider 
everything that happens, all God’s works from one day to the next. 

Take some of the vicissitudes in everyday life, sickness, loss, 
failure, danger and, worst of all, the fear of an unknown future. 
Nothing is certain except death. “What will become of me?” “If 
you have faith .. . nothing will be impossible to you.” (Mt. 17:20) 
Faith does not need the phony cliches of manufactured comfort, 
that every cloud has a silver lining and the like. If I believe in an 
omnipotent, ever active God I know for certain that nothing can 
happen to me without his will. And what is his will? A will of 
most affectionate love. Trusting in the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, I know that I am safe for ever. Come what may; all will 
be well. 

Yes, I am safe, but the purpose of my salvation is not just to 
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make me feel safe and secure. It is far higher. By faith we realize 
God’s love for us as it calls for reciprocation. By faith we know 
that to live is to return God’s love. As the running motor sets the 
machine going so faith issues in love. Christ died on the Cross for 
no trivial purpose. Real faith changes him who has it into a lover. 
God is love, not in our pious dreams but in real life. For instance, 
you have for some time anticipated bad things to happen, but what 
now really happened is worse, far beyond your anticipations. “Who 
did that to me?” You cry. “God makes everything.” Scripture re- 
plies. Now it all depends on whether you trust and love him really. 

Do you love God? Then say with Job when the messengers 
came to him, one after another, to inform him of the death of all 
his children: “Naked I came from my mother’s womb, and naked 
shall I return; the Lord gave and the Lord has taken away; blessed 
be the name of the Lord.” (Job 1:21) 

Those are more than strong words by a courageous man. They 
are an afhrmation of love to God, the confession of a faith that 
has borne the fruit of love. Let the worst happen, if my lover has 
done it I must accept it. And that not with weak resignation. Job 
in making his confession acted with all his heart. The record tells 
us plainly what Job did on that saddest occasion. “He fell on the 
ground and worshiped.” (Job 1:20B) 

The love of God acts in worshipping him. It is a worshipful 
surrender to him who loved us first. Therefore Job’s confession 
immediately issues in prayer, and in praise: “Blessed be the name 
of the Lord.” 

_ Job’s faith and endurance do impress us. But unless we imitate 
him we shall not only fail in bearing adversity. We shall also fail 
to enjoy prosperity. It is the strong teaching of the present text 
and of the book from which it is taken that without our heart’s 
surrender to God we can make nothing of the countless good gifts 
which he bestows on us every day. 

Not to enjoy what our Creator and Provider has prepared for 
our enjoyment is a hideous disregard of his goodness and gener- 
osity. God wills us to take delight in all his gifts, food, home activ- 
ity and rest, solitude and fellowship, knowledge, beauty of nature, 
beauty of art. What do we do with his gifts? Some we ignore, 
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others we take for granted. What makes us so unmindful of his 
bounty? Why do we so rarely consider the work of God? Because 
according to Ecclesiastes we are always running after imaginary, 
self-willed satisfactions. But that is all vanity and a striving after 
wind. It makes life empty and miserable. 

We cannot enjoy God’s innumerable daily blessings, except by 
the faith that confronts us with his love and spurs us to return it. 
O dull-hearted men and women that we are, if we are bidden to 
meet our Divine lover in adversity—shouldn’t it be much easier 
to recognize the good things of life as tokens of his love? Yet we 
fail to surrender to him in prosperity no less than in adversity.’ 
We say grace at meals. In what spirit do we do it? In what spirit 
do we eat? Do we consider this meal a personal greeting, a picture 
card sent to us by our Father in heaven? Good as it tastes, its main 
value consists not in its effect on the palate but in that it comes 
to us from our Father. 

One closing instance of the simple yet so real delights God 
grants us liberally. My duties entail that I often cross the East 
River by the elevated, sometimes four times a day. While the 
train is running over the Manhattan or the Williamsburg Bridge 
some people just continue reading their paper, by preference crime. 
and sport news. Others continue gazing into a void. Still others 
look rather for their instruction. They learn undoubtedly to their 
great intellectual advantage that Kent Cigarettes are being smoked 
by scientists and educators. Or they stare at the faces of the Misses 
Subway, girls who allow their photos to be flung indiscriminately 
in the face of any passenger. Others try to sleep which is, I under- 
stand, against the rules but, at least, makes some sense. But there 
are always a few people who prove sensitive enough for looking out 
of the window to behold a beauty that is new every day, every 
night. What a mystery! The light of the sun as the water reflects 
it becomes fluid. Light is water, and water is light. On a calm day 
the river is like a canopy or a rug. Or again, a mirror that makes 
you wonder at those trees and buildings that live a double life. At 
night, the places where it is pitch-dark lock as if there were no 
water at all but rather shapeless holes in the river, the openings of 
nothingness. 
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By contrast, houses and skyscrapers on the shore seem to con- 
sist of spots of light as if they were made not of bricks but of stars. 
And everything is on the move, all the time, the silent river, the 
clattering train, the traffic on the highways. What an amazing pic- 
ture of the whole universe! Nothing remains where it is, nothing 
remains what it is, and that’s the only way anything can be. If 
you try to give yourself an account of any particular sight you can 
never describe it in its own terms. Instead of stating what it is, 
your imagination must resort to something else which it is not: 
The river is like a blue sky or a dark cloth. The swift running 
barges are flying birds. 

The essence of the world is its transitoriness. Our mind cannot 
grasp a single object without having to resort to another object. 
For our own mind must along with the whole creation bear con- 
stant testimony to the Creator of all. God is love, and love alone 
truly lives. Whatever is not love must with the constant change 
it suffers and causes testify that it has no standing of its own. And 
because the world bears this testimony to its Creator it is fraught 
with beauty. The enjoyment of beauty which God grants us every 
day far transcends our petty, trivial concerns. Let us gratefully 
avail ourselves of all the manifestations of his love which through 
prosperity or adversity claims our worshipful response. 


LET US PRAY: 


Grant us, our Creator, Provider and Redeemer, the faith that 
truly considers thee and the love that rejoices in thee always. For 
the sake of him who sacrified himself that we may live the eternal 
life of love. Amen. 
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Song of Songs 3:1-5 Undated (1943-1947) 


UNTIL I HAD BROUGHT HIM 
INTO MY MOTHER’S HOUSE 


This passage describes a dream—the dream of a young married 
woman who transports herself back to the time of her bethrothal. 
She lives it all over again. Again she suffers the tortures of a love 
not yet sure of the right response. Once again her heart throbs 
in the restlessness of misunderstanding and being misunderstood, 
in the fear of possible loss—in anxious seeking and searching. Now 
that the waiting time is over this nightmare serves only to increase 
the enjoyment of her present happiness. As she awakes she knows 
that she is doubly happy. For the dark background of the past 
throws in relief the brightness of the present. “If I should be with- 
out him then I should have to jump from my couch in the middle 
of the night and run through the dark streets; stand before coarse 
watchmen and let myself be thought of as a mad woman. And 
“when I found him, I would hold him and never let him go, until 
I brought him into my mother’s house!” 

When we feel somehow or other supremely happy we seem to 
be in a dream. It was otherwise with the singer of this song. Her 
feelings were sounder. To her the terrible time of the past is an 
empty dream and the happiness of the present a waking reality. Yet 
she feels the past as if it were present—in a dream. How remark- 
able that this, a happy woman should still dream and should need 
to dream. In her dream the light of the happiness of her love calls 
up the shadow of love’s yearnings, for this is necessary in order 
to make the light supremely bright. Even the delight of the hap- 
piest love does need something to increase it. The present cannot 
dispense with the past, with the backward glance, with the con- 
trasts,—if it would be in harmony. And thus we come to the fron- 
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tier, the brittleness of earthly happiness. The soul of man is like 
a leaking vessel. The precious liquid which is poured into it causes 
a fragrance to issue from it; but it is just enough to sip. The dream 
buttresses the unstable present by means of the past. But in order 
that a man should stand upright and progress, he must have a 
glimpse of a future which is free from the limitations and infir- 
mities of the present time. This life points beyond itself and even 
the best it gives us is but an earnest of the future and is essen- 
tially to be valued thus. Time without eternity is empty. Time 
lived in the light of eternity is but a preparation for it. 

So this wonderful love song, taken even at its own valuation, 
points beyond itself to that love of which earthly love is but an 
image, the better the image the purer and stronger it is. “For love 
is strong as death; jealousy is cruel as the grave; the coals thereof 
are coals of fire which has a most vehement flame. Many waters 
cannot quench love, neither can the floods drown it; if a man 
would give all the substance of his house for love, it would utterly 
be condemned.” (Song of Songs 8:6-7) 

Paul was thinking of this when he wrote the 13th chapter of the 
First Lettter to the Corinthians, and so we may understand, why 
the Song of Songs, a collection of Old Israelite wedding hymns was 
received into the Canon of Holy Scriptures. Earthly love is the 
nearest and the most natural image of God’s love. 

Therefore we are justified and constrained to look beyond the 
literal interpretation of the text to the spiritual interpretation 
which it claims as part of the Holy Scriptures. 

If we then were to dream that we had not yet found Him 
Whom our soul loveth, even Christ, that we would once again 
have to go and seek Him, then we would put ourselves back in 
spirit into that terrible time of conflict. 

We have found the Messiah because he has sought us, but he 
finds only those who allow themselves to be found by him, that is 
those who have sought him. Most certainly we should never have 
found him, had he not sought us: We should never have reached 
up to him, had he not gone forth to seek us. 

Nevertheless, he to whom all power is given in heaven and on 
earth withheld himself, had to withhold himself, from finding 
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souls which refused to seek him. He is ever ready to let himself 
be found by all who seek him, because his seeking moved their 
hearts. We know this because it has been revealed to us; but from 
knowledge, even knowledge supported by faith, to certainty of 
experience founded on faith there is a long road of spiritual strug- 
gles—a wandering that leads through many a dark night, along the 
edge of more than one precipice; a sailing between the Scylla of 
pride, which does not want to let itself be found, and the Charyb- 
dis of laziness which finds seeking to much trouble. Till we reach 
our goal we have to suffer anguish of heart, a condition of which 
many a passage in the Song of Songs bears witness. We must also 
expect to be counted as fools by the world—the world within us 
and the world without us—like the girl who gets at night out of her 
bed and wanders through the dark lanes and squares, detained and 
laughed to scorn by the night-watchmen, the strict, the narrow- 
minded, the straw-splitters, the tattlers and the talebearers. Yet 
the testimony to the night wachmen, “Have you no seen 
him whom my soul loveth?” however foolish it may seem to them, 
need not have been in vain. It is a path which nobody who has 
once tread it would care to tread again. But now the goal is reached. 
“The darkness is past and the true light now shineth.” (1 John 
2:8) Now we know and testify joyfully in the words of the Song 
of Songs: “My friend is mine and I am his.” So the “dream” with 
its recollections of the dark years of our conversion time serves 
to fill our hearts with glad gratitude and doubles our appreciation 
of our present salvation in Jesus Christ. 

And yet we are like the dreaming woman of the Song. The fact 
is, we need the backward glance at our past struggles, in order to 
appreciate our present spiritual possessions. We require the con- 
trast to what lies behind to help us to a deeper joy in our present 
salvation—This fact brings out clearly the insufficiency and the 
fragility—not of the salvation freely bestowed on us in Christ, but 
of our present appropriation of this salvation. The Christianity of 
us all, measured with the rod of Scriptures, leaves much to be 
desired. This and the daily Cross of life in a world which scorns 
the redemption, and the daily Cross of suffering with this world 
and for her keeps us tense as we look with the eye of faith into the 
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future. “We are saved by hope,” says Paul (Rom: 8:24); “but 
that is seen is not hope, for what a man seeth why doth he yet 
hope for? But if we hope for that we see not, then do we with 
patience wait for it.” The insufficiency and fragility of the present 
should teach us the right waiting. “Let your loins be girded about, 
and your lights burning; and ye yourselves like unto men who 
wait for their Lord.” (Luke 12:35) Let us wait soberly for the wed- 
ding feast which our King prepares for his bride—the Church, Let 
us as those who have been reconciled with God wait earnestly for 
the full redemption of the coming Kingdom. 

This wedding feast can only be celebrated after we have 
“brought into the house of our mother” him whom our soul lov- 
eth. The bringing in of the beloved “into the chamber of her that 
conceived me” is not yet the wedding but precedes it. In our song 
the loving one thinks first of her mother, when love has grown 
to maturity in her heart. The mother is the deepest confidant of 
the daughter. She shall know of her love and take her into her 
protection. 

Also this we should understand spiritually in referring to the 
Church of Christ. The mother of the Church is Israel: at the time 
of her first love the Church had left nothing undone to lead her 
heavenly Bridegroom to her mother. She found no response; her 
mother behaved as if she were a wicked stepmother. And when 
the time of the first love had passed, without a new access of spir- 
itual love, the daughter just returned to her mother like-for-like: 
she behaved like a step-daughter. The mother may deny the daugh- 
ter and the daughter the mother; yet the mother will find no rest 
until she has received her daughter’s heavenly Bridegroom into 
her house, and likewise the daughter will find no rest until she 
has brought him, whom her soul loveth into her mother’s house. 
As long as this has not happened, she cannot have a quiet con- 
science. This is not in relation to her love and vow, because they 
are fixed for ever in heaven; but rather in relation to her mother. 
Has the daughter really done everything she could, with patient 
and true persistence, to bring the blessing of her mother upon this 
marriage contract? If she had done so, then everything would be 
better for her. 
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But now she must not take her ease and rest until the day 
comes when both mother and daughter are one in their joy over 
this wedding. To recognize this, and with tireless faithfulness to 
bring it about, “in season and out of season” (2 Tim. 4:2) “In 
much patience ...in afflictions, in necessities, in distress, .. . by 
pureness, by knowledge, by longsuffering, by kindness, by the 
Holy Ghost, by love unfeigned, by the word of truth, by the power 
of God, by the armor of righteousness on the right hand and on 
the left, by honor and dishonor, by evil report and good report: 
as deceivers and yet true, as unknown and yet well known.” 
(2 Cor. 6:4, 69)—This is the duty of the Church so far as her 
mission to Israel is concerned. 

This task of the Church has for us Christians out of Israel a 
particular significance. As members of the Church we have the 
same duty as all other members: of obedience to the missionary 
order of the Church toward Israel. But as—at the same time— 
we know and recognize that Israel is our mother according to the 
flesh, we have a personal motive in the missionary endeavor of the 
Church toward Israel. 

We Christians out of Israel are children who have been cast out 
by our earthly mother. Should we therefore forget her? Should we 
return like for like? Can we cease to be grateful to our mother? 
We owe her gratitude though she is erring, though she may curse 
her own flesh and blood. If we had nothing else to be grateful for 
(and there are other causes for gratitude), we must be grateful 
to her, that she is our mother according to God’s providence and 
ordering. That is why it must pain us far more deeply than be- 
lievers from among the Gentiles that our mother has not recog- 
nised the covenant of love which the Crucified has made with us 
all. “If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning.” (Ps. 137:5) Whoever throws over his mother throws 
over himself. That holds good for the Church in regard to Israel, 
and it has for us Christians out of Israel an even more obvious and 
corporal meaning. 

For the sake of this contract, this new covenant, we Christians 
out of Israel are called as members of the Church to work on the 
evangelization of Israel just as are all others. We are not called 
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because we are particularly gifted, or that our service ensures 
greater results, but the general Christian call comes home to us 
personally on account of our ancestry. This general Christian task 
calls us in a tone of particular warmth, for which we should be 
grateful. This ought to make us happier and more faithful in the 
carrying out of our service, as we stand in that place where God 
has called us. It gives us no greater joy than where its privilege is 
of doing what God has commanded. 

In closing I would like to refer briefly to the last verse of the 
passage “I charge you ... that you stir not up nor awaken love until 
it please.” (Song 3:5)—It does not belong anymore to the dream 
of the young woman, but rather to the description of the wedding. 
For us who live in the Orient, the literal interpretation of the 
verse causes no difficulties. The happy pair ask but for a little 
peace from the deafening noises of an oriental wedding feast. 

We can apply this also in a quite simple way to our service. Let 
us be on guard against that noise and bustle which only distracts 
in spite of our best intentions. True love is quiet and strong with- 
out needing any stimulus. She works in the stillness and even 
where she carries out her service with full publicity she brings her 
own peculiar stillness over all. “Love is not puffed up.” (1 Cor. 
13:4) Restlessness and noise are always to be found where men 
are working up something instead of waiting in faith for the divine 
creative act. When we in the sober execution of our duty as wit- 
nesses preserve the divine quietness, our heart in all weakness and 
temptation will again and again be filled with divine comfort. We 
shall hasten on to that day, when Israel will gladly open the doors 
of house and chamber to Him, whom our soul loveth and who 
first loved us; who embraces Israel from the beginning to the end 
of her history in a passionate, patient, unceasing and ever victo- 
rious love. 
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